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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  conUun  nothing  like  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  country  visited ;  they  merely 
touch  upon  certain  subjects,  to  which  attention  has 
been  hitherto  but  little  directed.  My  communica- 
tions, therefore,  are  merely  an  appendix  to  more 
detmled  accounts,  and  even  within  their  own  sphere 
do  not  pretend  to  approach  completeness.  On  the 
other  hand,  through  the  favour  of  individuals  in 
authority,  and  through  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
many  well-informed  men  (ambassadors,  public  func- 
tionaries, scholars,  &c.)  I  have  collected,  within  a 
short  period,  more  remarkable  and  authentic  facts 
than  it  would  have  been  possible  to  do  under  less 
favourable  circumstances. 

Some  of  my  friends  thought  it  advisable  that  I 
dbould  relieve  the  serious  character  of  my  comma- 


IT  PREFACE. 

nications,  and  ^ve  more  variety  and  lightness  to 
the  whole,  by  introducing  parts  of  my  private 
letters.  In  complying  with  these  suggestions,  how- 
ever, I  have  omitted  every  thing  personal,  and  that 
related  to  marks  of  att^tion  shown  to  myself.  In 
doing  this,  I  have  not  been  actuated  by  ingratitude, 
but  by  a  wish  to  avoid  repetition;  for  countless 
were  the  occasions  on  which  it  would  have  been  my 
duty  to  praise  the  kindness  and  obli^ng  conduct 
which  I  every  where  experienced.  For  the  occasional 
want  of  connection  to  which  these  omissions  have 
unavoidably  led,  and  for  the  errors  of  which,  in 
spite  of  all  my  diligence,    I  may  sometimes  have 

been  guilty,  I  must  entreat  the  pardon  of  my 
readers. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  only  the  one  or  the 
other  half  of  my  little  work,  will  easily  be  able  to 
ascertain  from  the  contents,  and  froni  the  headings 
of  the  letters,  what  they  deem  most  likely  to  interest 
them,  and  they  can  skip  what  they  think  will  prove 
less  attractive. 

Berlin, 
1st  of;  January,  1840. 
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LETTER  I. 

Journey  from  Dresden  to  Vienna — Don  Carlos — Prince  Met- 
ternich — Mendelssohn's  Paul — Norma — Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin—Journey by  way  of  Gratz  to  Trieste. 

Vienna,  March  13, 1839. 
On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  March,  at  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  I  left  Dresden  for  Prague,  the  sun  shin* 
ing  beautifully,  and  apparently  announcing  the  ap« 
proach  of  spring.  The  pine-trees  lightly  powdered 
with  snow,  and  the  more  heavily  laden  firs,  contri- 
buted to  form  a  beautiful  winter  landscape.  Thick 
rows  of  icicles  a  yard  long,  which  fringed  the 
thatched  roofs,  and  the  snow,  drifted  in  many 
places  to  the  height  of  the  house-tops,  I  willingly 
accepted  as  accessories  to  the  said  winter  land- 
scape ;  and  on  my  arrival  at  Teplitz,  at  eight  in  the 
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greatest  danger  I  have  yet  been  ^xp9sed  tp,  was 
during  the  last  night  of  our  journey,  and  was  owing 
to  my  round  little  travelling  companion.  Her  legs 
not  reaching  to  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  she  gene- 
rally sought  a  point  (Tappui  against  the  opposite 
seat.  On  this  occasion  she  lifted  her  legs  a  little 
higher  than  she  had  intended,  and  planted  then^ 
firmly  against  my  breast;  so  firmly  indeed,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  get  the  better  of  ray  politeness,  an4 
call  her  attention  to  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

At  Peterswalde  the  searching  of  our  baggage  oc- 
cupied little  time;  but  at  Vienna,  the  official  invesr- 
tigator  had  no  mercy  upon  my  poctmaoteau,  \m^ 
folding  the  most  trifling  article  of  its  contents,  npt 
even  sparing  a  false  tooth  that  I  carried  with  me  as 
a  precautionary  reserve.  This  exposure  of' my  de^ 
feet  took  place  only  in  the  presence  of  our  gapijQg 
{x)stillion,  still  I  deemed  myself  justified  in  av^g- 
ing  the  insult  by  withholding  the  intended  fee  of  a 
zwanziger.  ... 

At  Vienna,  I  put  up  at  the  City  of  Frankfort 
hotel,  which  appears  to  merit  the  praise  1  have  so 
often  heard  bestowed  op  it.  Room,  bed,  and  dint 
ner,  excellent.  Besides,  it  is  to  this  hotel  that  I  am 
indebted  for  all  the  new  learning  I  have  collected 
on  this  journey ;  I  now  know  what  JkckerlsVfP]^?^ 
is ;  I  now  know  that  roast  beef,  and  maccaroni  gp 
very  well  together;  and  that  the  hnphi^r  is  a  fis^ 
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caught  in  the  Danube,  and  is  eaten  with  oil  and 
Vinegar. 

Thursday,  March  14. 

I  have  at  times  thought  myself  tolerably  indus- 
trious, and  so  you  professed  to  think  tne ;  but  the 
Wienet  Zeitwig  of  yesterday  convinces  me  that  I 
must  be  a  mere  snail  or  tortoise,  compared  with  the 
Cesarewicz,  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Russia. 
In  one  forenoon  he  contrived  to  inspect  the  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  the  cabinet  of  medals,  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  the  library,  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  St.  Augustine's  Church,  besides  various 
charitable  institutions;  nay,  so  completely  did  he 
master  all  these  things,  that  nothing  remained  for 
him  to  do,  so  that  he  was  able  to  set  off  again  that 
evening. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Burg  Theater^  and 
saw  three  acts  of  Don  Carlos.  Independently  of 
the  notorious  fact  that  all  \%  fiction  in  this  historical 
drama,  the  poetical  incidents  appear  to  me  unna- 
tural, incredible,  impossible.  For  instance,  the 
fabulous  etiquette,  along  with  gross  violations  of 

I 

decorum ;  the  extreme  reserve  of  the  king,  along 
with  the  inconsiderate  talkativeness  of  his  anxiety 
about  tile  prince,  and  that  in  presence  of  his  whole 
court ;  the  private  lecture  of  the  impracticable 
Pbsa ;  the  rendezvous  with  Eboli,  &c.     How  such 
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characters  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Fichtner,  in  Carlos,  did  what 
he  could  to  preserve  a  consistency  in  the  persona- 
tion, by  uniting  the  disfecta  membra  poetce.  Korn, 
in  Posa,  an  experienced  actor,  with  a  harsh  unmu- 
sical voice.  Reichel  played  the  Queen,  in  a  manner 
superior  to  the  customary  way  of  spouting  the  part. 
Fournier,  in  the  Princess  Eboli,  fluent,  and  with- 
out the  little  artifices  that  have  frequently  been  cen- 
sured; but  no  actress  can  entirely  remove  the 
natural  doubts  to  which  the  character  gives  rise. 
Does  Eboli  really  love  the  Prince  ?  Is  she  merely 
a  coquette,  or  is  she  trying  whether  she  can  make 
the  best  bargain  with  the  father  or  the  son  ? 

Friday,  March  15. 

I  yesterday  went  first  to  M.  Burger,  author  of 
the  highly  instructive  Journey  through  Upper  Italy. 
We  conversed  much  together  of  agriculture,  farm- 
leases,  state  of  the  peasantry,  &c. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  with  Prince  Metternich. 
This  interview  was  the  main  object  of  my  journey 

* 

to  Vienna.  After  all  the  warnings  and  advice  I 
had  received,  in  direct  opposition  to  which  I  was 
fully  determined  to  act,  1  might  naturally  have  felt 
some  uneasiness.  Convinced,  however,  that  I  had 
to  do  with  a  really  great  statesman,  1  knew  that  the 
open  straightforward  course  was  the  best.     In  re- 
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ply,  therefore,  to  the  prince's  first  question,  I  in- 
formed him  without  reserve  of  the  real  objects  of 
my  proposed  journey. 

My  audience  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
spoke  as  little  as  possible  myself,  while  the  prince 
discoursed  away  with  the  openness,  clearness,  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  total  absence  of  empty  abstrac- 
tions, which  characterize  the  superior  statesman — a 
style  as  opposite  as  possible  to  the  finesse,  ambi- 
guity, and  mendacity  of  T and  his  sophisti- 
cated school. 

The  prince  asked  me  more  than  once,  whether  I 
was  not  of  his  way  of  thinking  P  It  could  to  him 
have  been  of  very  little  importance  whether  I  were 
or  not;  but  to  me,  I  own,  it  afforded  much  gratifi- 
cation to  find,  that  all  the  positions  which  I  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  enforce  at  Berlin,  on  the 
subject  of  our  ecclesiastical  diiBculties,  were  now 
confirmed,  on  every  material  point,  by  the  first 
statesman  of  Europe. 

Sunday,  March  17. 
On  Friday,  I  received  visits  from  Mr.  B.  and 
Mr.  W.  With  the  former  I  resumed  my  conver- 
sation on  the  topics  already  mentioned,  which  gra- 
dually led  us  to  the  theologico-matrimonial  question. 
He  observed  that  the  Austrian,  in  imitation  of  the 
Prussian  clergy,  were  beginning  to  put  forward 
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daimsy  and  to  lay  down  principles,  that  overstepped 
the  letter  of  the  law,  though  in  many  places  san&> 
tioned  by  custom.  Upon  the  whole,  he  said,  the 
protestant  clergy  here  had  much  more  influence  in 
prirate  families,  were  more  Active,  and  more  stridt 
in  their  general  conduct,  than  the  catholic  eccle- 
siastics. (The  customary  position  6f  dissenters, 
with  respect  to  the  dominant  ch'iiTrrfi.)  '  Cbnversibns 
^rom  protestantism,  it  appears,  are  bf  rare  occur- 
rence, except  from  worldly  motives ;  on  the  other 
band,  conver^ons  to  proteistantism  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  peasantry,  who  sometimes  take  oflehce 
at  the  disorderly  life  led  by  their  priests. 

In  the  evening,  at  Kronser  Fournier's,  I  made 
the  acquaintance  ot  Mesdaines  SchrSder  and  Weis- 
senthufn,  both  intelligent  and  interesting  wom6n. 

4 

There  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  green-room  anec- 
dotes. Accept  the  following  as  a  saihple.  Botti- 
ger,  sitting  at  table  opposite  to  Madame  H J,  took  a 
rose  from  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  said:  **This 
delicate  plant  is  an  emblem  of  our  fair  and  gifted 
friend.'^  At  that  moment,  nearly  all  the  leaves  of 
the  rose  dropped  from  the  stalk. — Madame  Handel 
Schiitz  had  just  been  playing  Maria  Stuart,  and 
complained  to  Schroder  of  exhaustion.  ^^  The 
poetry  of  the  piece,**  observed  the  lattef*,  "^is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  exciteone's  feelings  very  strong- 
ly.''    "Oh,''  replied  Schiitz,  ^'h  ib  not  the  words 


that  have  fatigoed  me;  but  I  was  obliged  to  remain, 
throughout  that  long  scene,  fixed  in  the  attitude  in 
which  Vandyke  has  panted  the  Queen,"* 

Yest«>day  morning  the  thermonaeter  stood  at 
9**  below  zero  of  Reaumur,  (12?  Fahrenheit), 
and  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane.  To-day  the 
cold  is  less  intense,  but  everything  is  white  with 
snow.  Some  people  maintain,  that  to  travel  to 
Trieste,  at  present,  is  to  expose  one's  li&  to  inK 
minent  peril;  on  the  other  hand,  all  are  agreed 
that  the  most  convenient,  safe^  and  expeditious  plan, 
is  to  go  with  the  post-office  courier;  that  it  is  pre- 
ferable even  to  travelling  in  one*8  own  carriage  with 
post-horses.  I  reqoUect,  o^  the  day  of  the  dreaded 
equinox,  I  made  the  passage  from  Rotterdam  lo 
London,  add  found  the  sea  as  smooth  aa  a  mirror; 
on  the  present  occasion,  perhaps,  I  may  be  similarly 
favoured,  and  frost  andstojrm^may  pass  away,  out 
of' compliment,  to  .4n&  Be  this  as  it,  may,  I  shall 
not  allow  myself  to  be  frightened ;  and  you,.  I.  know, 
ar^  Heaven  be  prated,  no  timid  creatures,  or  I 
should  hardly,  veature  to  repeat ,  tp .  you  lamenta*- 
tions  find  predv^ion^  otf  thU  kipdv  , 

.      •/  .  • 

>      ,  .»        Mouday,  March  18,  ' 
Yesterday  wa&  a  n^ui$ipaL  day.    ,  From  ,hal£-pa$t 
twelve  till  about  three,,  Mendelssphn'^s  Paul  was 
perforD(ied  in. the  MsdoutensacU^  which  was  lighted 

b5 
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Up  for  th6  oet»8ion.  Fdr  ^  sake  of  brevity  all 
the  chorals  were  omitted^  For  ttiy  part,  had  I 
been  obliged  to  shorten  the  piece,  I  would  rather 
have  left  out  a  part  here  and  there,  than  have 
lopped  away  a  main  Hmb,  an  entire  branch  of  the 
comporition.  In  every  other  respect,  the  perform- 
ance was  deserving  of  praise;  the  large  building 
was  completely  full,  and  the  sfudience  appeared 
to  be  delighted  with  their  entertainment.  M. 
Krause  sang  the  bafss  with  a  fine  dignified  voice, 
and  Mademeiselle  Tuczek  gave  her  whole  part,  but 
more  particularly  the  Jerusdem,  with  a  voice  that 
went  at  once  to  the  heart.  The  choruses  also 
were  deserving  of  praise.  The  coUnter-tenor  was 
as  full  as  it  always  ought  to  be^  but  seldom  is ;  and 
in  the  treble,  the  higher  notes  (G  and  A)  came  out 
with  softness  and  purity,  whereas  with  us  they  are 
often  forced  or  screamed  out.  Is  this  owing  to  a 
defect  in  our  schod,  or  to  a  defect  in  the  throats  of 
our  singers  ? 

In  the  eveniilg^  at  the  Earnthnerthor  Theatre, 
the  play  was  Norma.  Wild  is  now  a  mere  ruin, 
and  keeps  up  only  by  dint  of  great  efforts.  Stan- 
digePs  is  an  excellent  bass  voice.  Madame 
Lutzer  has  more  power  than  Madame  Lowe, 
but  less  elegance  and  action.  The  composition 
itself  I  look  upon  as  eve^  wor^  thdn  many  other 
of  Bellini^s  pieces.    This^  mftinma  df  a  vestal  is  a 
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paltry  made-up  thing  in  compariBon  with  Sponti- 
nfs  enduring  work  of  art.  This  gurgling,  jump- 
ing up  and  down,  and  chromatic  running  about ; 
this  outrageous  screaming,  and  suppressed  whisper- 
ing; and  that  without  distinction,  whether  love, 
complaint,  hate,  fury,  or  prayer  have  to  be  expressed ; 
all  this  to  me  is  the  non  plus  ulira  oi  anti-music 
and  of  the  undramatical ;  a  beggarly,  tawdry,  patch- 
work finery ! 

In  Vienna,  where  genius  of  the  first  order,  where 
men  like  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  may  be  said 
to  have  discovered  a  new  world  of  music ;  where 
talent  like  that  of  Salieri,  Winter,  and  even  the 
cheerful  Wenzel  Miiller,  cultivated  more  familiar 
fields ;  even  there  nothing  but  mere  sing-song  now 
holds  sway,  or  at  best  the  spurious  coin  passes  cur- 
rent and  uncensured  by  the  side  of  that  of  intrinsic 
value. 

I  have  not  had  leisure  this  time  to  see  the  curio- 
sities and  the  collections  of  art,  but  Vienna  itself 
has  made  upon  me  the  same  impression  as  formerly. 
Berlin,  in  comparison,  appears  as  a  mere  upstart, 
that  has  built  himself  a  smart  house,  and  has  fitted 
it  up  showily.  Here  every  thing  seems  to  rest  on  a 
sounder  foundation ;  the  state  is  larger,  the  land 
more  productive,  the  wealth  far  surpasses  that  of 
Prussia,  and  stands  second  only  to  that  of  England. 
We  brag  a  great  deal  about  one  thing,  our  wit,  be- 
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caUse-wefeed  ihsdros^ikotttit  .ivfejiliQiiUit^  updppg^; 
Tbenei  are  fchpse^  Iroiin^yfirv.td)0fpoeoi»vii^to  (|Mf9fitiQ9 .. 
whether  thie  article!  Taalljr>'abQiii)d»i|iu>r^l  in  3eriiii.  ^ 
thmi  in  Vienna^  Be8ide8V'Ha\ffitiK>t.i<iBanj(  (Kf.tb^s^.. 
who  anxioofnce  thentedFesia^^Alardian&ief  the^Piiup-.^; 
siati  Zion  done  niiueb  of  lal^  yeafaito  ,^00^6.;  crif>T, 

pleyclip^'intimidtfte^'-and-Beult^lifiie^it^ .   ,     n'  , 

* 

'  ..  /    vTbeidsyi Mareb  19. 
Even  aanon^  'the:  learbesdxw^  wiedt  .wth*  strang^i 
approximations  of  learn'mg ^n6  uigm^x^^      A<^. 
Cmint  St.  Aulaire^a  I  met  a.FrepdiiEnai;^ > who l|ad 
Egypt,  Syrb,  jKad  >Goia6tanitiho^le>  At  bU  finger's 
ends,  and  yet  fancied;  that  jthe  .newr^tTiwf^y  fjiron^ 
Berlin  to  England  wag  by  the  way  ©f  .8)tje«<i/r),  .^d 
through  the  Baltic*!        '      1  .   ..:r  ;£  u-fi     v 

^^  A  man  sbouid  alvi^ya  bei  pris^ajr^d  fpr  th^. 
WGO-Bt,''  is  an  esccdlleAti  provetbi  .«nd  ftuch>  I-b^v^ 
found  it.  To' b^ki.  The.postf^af r^c^  (J^i^f54)y 
wagen)  did  not  indeed  'closerhennelii^Uy^i  ^^L  it 
wJEis  incorbparably  bett0c.a»dTmoi)ei<<s^Qjf^vienient  th^ff 
thbse  in  which  I  had  beea:<pat  tQ  tl^>  torque  b^ 
tween  Dresden  and  Vienna.  Moreover^  in,tl^e  fyfOf^ 
stfat,  calculate  foi*  two,.diBre^iiJ!fa.&.Mr.  D.|'^,fn?r- 
chant,  besides^  mysdf,  so  tbaiw^fh^  f:^m  f^oijg^ 
tc^sttetch  ourlegi^f  and.tblsaiiN^itiEpe  was  Jos^t,  far 
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tb^'h^rseft  w^dt  (jniasl  as  ciKuiiislaiices  allowed.  It 
was  these  verymt^trntimcea^  faow«ver»  that  dark<> 
ened  the  whole  picture.  '•  On  sUrtiDg  from  Vienoa 
we'f<!Kii]fd  the  roads  bady'and  as  we  approached  the 
Sotiittiering  the  frost  bad  changed  every  thing  into 
sndw*  and  ice,  and  these  b6re  us  faithful  company 
till  we  were  close  to  Trieatei'  Indeed^  since  leav-^ 
ing  Berlin,  from  the  first  to  the  2Snd  of  March,  I 
have  not  been  a  day  without  the  full  enjoyment  of 
wmto* ;  we  are  now  going  tbrou^  a  coonie  of  rain, 
ai!id  theo  comes  theibroiling.   ' 

As  for  the  wiiole  road  fvom  'Vienna  ta  this  town, 
it  is  the  least  bieauttfal  and  iBterestii^  of  any  that  .!• 
am  acquainted  "With. '  :Eveii  that  by  Klagenfart  ia 
to  be  pref^dlT^,  and  that  over  the  Brenner  still, 
more  so,  but  all  those  further  to  the  west  are  iiH 
finitely  superior.  And  yet  I  could  not  help  choos- 
ing it,  for  it  was  the  only  one  that  I  did  not  know, 
and  that  waS'  imssable  at  this  season  of  the  year ; 
b6cai!is^  it  was  nMessarythat  I  should  see  Prince 
Mettemieh^  andwMtte'Otheripersons  in  Vienna,  ainl 
I  was  desirous  also  bfbeootniiig. acquainted  with 
Trieste;  Any  •  one<  not  aotuatod  by .  similfu:  i»oti ves 
would- b^  wroi)^  to  choose Viennaaad  GriUz  for  his 
route  to'  Italy.  '••.'/ 

Oh'WMnesday  tbe  tOth,.w«  had  beautiful  wea- 
t1)er;"tiie'suft  yibne^^wkb  such:  splendour  upon  the 
ice  and  snow,  that  ttiy- blue  q)ectacles  proved  ^^^r 
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treraely  serviceable.  We  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
GrStz,  which  lies  in  a  spacipus  plain,  and  looks 
quite  imposing  with  its  castle.  The  handsomest 
object,  however,  that  /  sa.w  there,  was  the  maid 
who  waited  on  us  at  the  inn ;  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  her  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ; 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  difference  between 
our  ages,  as  of  the  much  greater  di£^rence  between 
her  German  and  mine. 

From  Laybacfa  to  Sessana  we  had  snow,  and 
then  followed  heavy  rain«  Passing  over  the  stony 
desert  so  often  described,  I  reached  Optsohina, 
and,  though  heaven  and  eartiiwore  but  a  lugu- 
brious aspect,  I  was  delighted  to  look  down  again 
upon  Italy  and  the  Adviatic;  The  firmly  con- 
structed road  that  woutid 'down  along  the  moun- 
tains presented  the  most  varied  points  of  view. 
Of  spring  therd  was  no  trace,  if  I  except  the  ap- 
pearance of  grasi^,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  apricot 
trees.  My  room  in  the  Locanda  Grande  has  a 
view  over  the  harbour  and  tbesea*,  and  well  pleased 
I  am  to  have  got  into  port  again.  If  those  who 
envy  tile  had  beeti  aii  handsomely  jcJted  and  kept 
awake  as  I  hare  been,  during  three  days  and 
three  nights,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  I  believe  most  of  them  would  feel 
inclined  to  turn  back  and  join  Nikolai  *s  party. 
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LETTER  II. 

Reception  at  Trieste. 

Trieste,  Marcb  26. 

FaoM  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  journey  has  been 
none  of  the  most  pleasant,  but  here  my  real  task 
may  be  said  to  begin ;  and  if  I  may  judge  of  all 
Italy  by  Trieste,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  abetter 
reception.  Consiils  and  merchants,  men  of  busi- 
ness and  men  of  learning,  nay,  even  ladies,  are 
emulous  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  make 
my  stay  agreeable.  I  bear,  see,  and  learn  more  in 
an  hour,  than  a  stranger  reljring  on  hotel-keepers 
and  ciceroni  would  be  able  to  do  during  a  pro- 
longed residence.  My  inquiries  relative  to  Trieste 
liave  already  bionght  me  in  such  a  rich  harvest, 
that  I  feel  I  must  digest  the  matter,  and  compare 
my  notes  with  those  I  shall  make  on  Venice,  before 
I  shall  be  able  to  reduce  the  whole  into  any  form. 

In  the  new  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
oew^  the  streets  are  straight,  sufficiently  spacious, 
and  extremely  well  paved.  Yesterday  was  Palm- 
Sunday,  and  crowds  of  country  people  were  parad- 
ing about,  with  olive  branches  and  portogalli.  The 
men  were  mostly  in  warm  caps  and  brown  coats. 
In  the  costume  ci  the  women  I  saw  nothing  to 
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repaark,  unless  k  be  their  extr^n^ly.  higb^-qimrlered 
sboes,  coveriiig  nearly  the  wh(J&  ip^tep,.  (prot^ably;- 
a  .protectioQ  on  the  stoi^y  roads)  and  a  white  kei^ 
chief  thrown  over  the  head>  and  falling  down  he- 
hind.  ...  .       r 
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View  of  Venice — Venice — St.  Mark's — Pieta — Archives — 

Celebration  of  Easter— Music. 

Vewicei  March  28» 
On  ^Tuesday  the  26th,,  at  eleven  in  the  eivenipg^ 
the  steamer  started  with  fayonrabje  weather  froin. 
Trieste.  After  a  sound  sleep,  undisturbed  by  siqkr 
nes%  I  was  oil  deck  at  .daybreak,  and^8,aw  the  su9 
rising,  from  the  sea,  and  niaknig,  Veaicej  g^q^io^^, 
with  his,beams.  ^     (       ,  ., 

Three  times  already ,^  and .  ijow  for  ,ithe  fourtih 
tjflie,  Venice  hasniadea  nyghr(;j^.|  an, ii^esiptible  im- 
pression upon  me;  one  t^aA  baffles  ^qqipsMrison. 
The  olyects  tjiat  present  th^n^elves,  and  th^e 
thoughts  and  feelings, that  tljey.  expite,  are r^iflPerent 
here  to  what  they  are  ip  any  pther  pla^e  in  the 
world.  Heaven  and  earth,  life  and  death,  the 
tasteful  and  the  tasteless,,  ^h^past^  the  present,  and 
the  future,  meejt.h.epe  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  plac^, 
Much  is  ou^  of  all  rule,  jnuch  contrary  Xo  all  rule. 
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Ikilfhbh  therii  is  so  much  that  is  beyond  all  rule. 
When  the  stranger  cmning  from  the  Lido  sees  the 
Pklace  of  the  Doge,  the  columns,  the  Piazzetta,  the 
CaropanitCy  the  Orolc^io,  and  St.  Mark's,  with  the 
many  other  marvels  rising  from  the  sea;  who  is 
there,  that,  in  such  a  moment  of  joy,  surprise,  and 
enthusiasm,  can  descend  to  criticise  columns  and  the 
position  of  windows^?  •  For  toy  own  part,  at  least, 
thank  Heaven !  I  am  no  such  stockfish ;  as  little 
nowj  as  twenty-two  years  ago. 

On  landing,  I  was  forced  to  provide  for  the  usual 
exigencies  pf  a  traveller ;  and,  carefully  avoiding  the 
more  expensive  hotels,  I  repaired  to  the  Luna, 
recommended  to  me  by  those  whose  means  coincided 
with  my  own.  I  demanded,  what  in  Venice  bears  a 
double  signification^  a  light  room,'  ev^n  though  it 
might  be  high  Up  on  its  way  towards  heaven.  I 
was  shown  such  a  one;  but  so  low  that  a  person 
of  the  height  of  bur  nephew,  even  without  the  am- 
plification of  the  militai^  head-dress,  could  not 
have  moved  about  otherwise  than  6n'his  knees.  I 
therefore  lowered  myself  in  bWeir  to  heighten  the 
rbom^  The'  next  that  was  showir  me  prbvfed  in  every 
way  unobjectionable. "' II!  was  clean  abd  suitably 
furnisned,  with  a  View  6ver  the  Gbvernoi^s  garden j 
the  only  one  within  the  city ;  and  from  the  window 
the  s^n  inight'be  seen  every  inornihg  rising  from 
the  sea,    I  was  in  no  Way  surprised  to  hear  the 
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landlord  declare  that  this  room  would  be  a  dear 
one;  and,  in  spite  of  my  enthusiasm^  I  was  resolv- 
ing to  act  with  resolution,  and  stand  out  for  an 
abatement.  But  when  the  man  demanded  only 
about  two-thirds  of  a  florin  per  day,  all  my  hostile 
intentions  evaporated,  and  I  briefly  and  sincerely 
replied  that  I  was  satisfied. 

Guided  by  a  valet^-de-place  through  the  labyrinth 
of  the  city,  I  have  been  sowing  a  multitude  of 
letters  of  recommendation^  and  hope  to  see  them 
yield  me  an  abundant  harvest. 

Friday,  ftf  arch  29.  . 
I  detain  my  letter,  as  you  have  had  news  of  me 
from  Trieste,  and  my  matter  for  report  may  prove 
meagre,  unless  I  write  about  things  that  are  known 
to  every  body.  Yet  why  pedantically  forbejar  from 
all  mention  of  these,  when  impressions  and  ideas 
come  crowding  upon  the  mind  ?  St.  Mark^s  churchy 
for  instance,  reminds  one  certainly  of  St.  Sophia's, 
at  Constantinople,  hut,  on  tbe  other  hand,  has  so 
much  that  is  original,  contains  so  many  peculiar 
works  of  art,  and  is  erected  amid  sq  many  e^tra^ 
ordinary  surrounding  objects,  that,  a;fter  all  the 
books  already  written  about  it,  abundant  materials 
may  be  found  for  as  many  more.  Les^  imposing 
than  St.  Peter's,  less  solemn  than  the  cathedral. of 
Milan,  St.  Mark's  may,  nevertheless,  say  ancfC  %g 
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son  chie&a!  and  will  go  unoonquered,  nay,  in  some 
respects  unequalled,  (torn  the  conflict.  Yesterday 
erening  I  saw  tbe  church  lighted  up,  and  beheld  in 
reality  what  is  seldom  seen,  except  as  a  theatrical 
decoration.  On  the  one  side,  the  pomp,  solemnity, 
and  festivity  of  Catholicism,  together  with  its  out- 
ward evidences  of  faith,  impress  tbe  mind  strongly, 
but  on  the  other  side,  I  was  disturbed,  as  I  have 
often  been  before,  by  the  chattering,  the  running 
to  and  fro,  I  may  almost  say  the  bawling,  of  the 
clergy.  More  purely  sounded  tbe  choir  as  it  struck 
in  at  intervals.  A  handsome  well-dressed  girl 
knek  before  a  sitnall  picture  of  a  saint,  that  was 
preserved  under  a  gia^s  case.  I  was  about,  in  spite 
of  all  my  protestantism,  to  commend,  nay,  to  envy 
her  zeal  and  faith  ;  but  when  I  saw  her  spit  upon 

« 

her  handkerchief,  and  wipe  the  glass,  preparatory 
to  kissing  it,  the  whole  Fata  Morgana,  I  must  own, 
vanished  in  a  motbent. 

Thence  I  went  to  the  PietA,  where,  according  to 
custom,  I  heard  some  very  mediocre  compositions 
sling  in  a  very  mediocre  manner.  The  old  custom  of 
beating  time  loud  enough  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
whole  churdJ  is  still  persevered  in;  and  yet  the  first 
singer  and  her  followers  were  seldom  together.  I 
hastened  into  the  open  air,  where  heaven  and  earth 
were  executing  more  harmonious  melodies.  The 
sun  had  sukik  in  purple  magnificence  behind  Santa 
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Maria  della  Salute j  and  the  Canale  Gk'and^  i^fle^t- 
ed  more  darkly  and  soberly  the  picture  presented  by 
tbe  skyi  In  theeast,  the  moon'^i^  her  pale  dordnet 
of  beams  uras  just  rising  4ibove  Lido»  while;  by  fael* 
^e,  Jupiter  was  glowing*  in  all  his  brightftesnd,  ftnd 
inusaediately  orer  tbe  Caovpanile,  Veil  us  was  moving 
•along  at  a  measttred  pace.  When  I  turned  frc^ 
this  glorious  spectacle  above  me,  to  look  upon  the 
raggedy  screaming,  wrangling,  crowd '  that  mbved 
arouiid,  a  feeling  of  bui^iliation  eaihe  ovef  h^e;     '-' 

s        * 

,  .  ,  •  •  *  -       V 

Saturday,  March  30.  ' 
St.  Mark's  and  the  Piazzetta  are  the  paradise  of 
Venice ;  and  theii  follows,  on  altfaost  every  side,  the 
ptirgatory,  and  that  in  a  medicinal,  tnuch  more  than 
in  a  theol(^cal,  sense".  From  the  paradise,  at  least, 
the  Austrians  have  succeeded  in  expelling  Italiati 
filth. 

I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  the  names  of  those 
whom  I  have  visited,  or  who  have  visited  me.  I 
have  learned  something  from  both,  and  expect  to 
learn  more.  The  Easter  holidays,  in  the  mean- 
time, have  somewhat  interfered  with  my  investiga- 
tions. 

The  evening  before  last,  I  was  agreeably  enter- 
tained in  the  family  circle  of  Mr.  T  ■,  where  1 
bad  again  an  opportunity  of  convincing  tn^yself  that 
there  are  Germati  as  well  as  Italian  dialects,  which 
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^r^  iwn£eUigtble  to  me.  Yet  I  am  a  homo  dtkU 
fi^simtis  IB  eoinparifion  with  some  travellers  whom  I 
meet  with.  I  saw  a  German  here  the  other  day, 
l¥ho  knew  very  little  Fueiich  and  no  Italian  i 
;  The  I;K)dy  fares, worse  here  than  the  mind.  I  was 
directed  to.  a  iraittoria^  as  of  supeiior  excellence, 
wherq  I.  found  the  cooking  so  wretched  that  I  could 
t^^te  ,but  little,  .and  that  little  made  me  nek.  In 
t)iiei  JEUir^paJ:  was  rather  bettw  off,  but  even  that 
was  nQthipg.to  bpaat.of^  .  To-day  our  bill  of  fare 
consisted  of  soupe  maigre,  flavoured  with  cheese  ; 
dri<^d ^^^soqij^bjlog  like  smelts;  sinewy  beef,  with 
turnips;  boiled  mutton  of  a  stony  hardness,  ffBLV^ 
nished  with  sour^  pptatp/es,.  &c* :  a  plate  of  roast 
beef  would  have  been  ten  times,  more  welcome  to 
me  than  the  whole  succession  of  ill-conceived^  ill- 
arranged,  and  ill-dressed  dishes ;  and  for  a  mess  of 
good  broth,  I  would  have  cheerfully  parted  wkh 
my  whole  birthright  of  fanie..  The  said  faaac,  by 
the  by^  flickered  up,  I  fear,  for  the  last  time  at 
Trieste,  like  the  light  of  .an  expiring  candlev  Moi«f 
than  Qnce  I, have  had,  my. attention:  called  to  th« 
factj.that  J  am  th^,  pldei^.  ^nd  gpayest  of  all  the 
travellers  around  me;  and  everybody  seems  to 
wpp^t.  why  ,  1 1  4i4.  »ot .  ppmain .  iquietly  and  oon^ 
tf  ntjetdly  afrhomp  "Vl^he^  I  t^H  them  I  wish  to  in- 
form niyself  respecting:  olvic  iostitufiopa,  excise  om 
n^^^ti^  street  police,  n^endicityy  'w^i^jfi\  scboQ)s»  &«.•; 
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the  rejoinder  is  on  every  lip,  whether  I  might  not 
have  learned  these  things  at  hoiiiei*^  My  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  archives  of  Venice  af^iears  to  be  regarded 
as  a  more  plausible  excuse.  Yesterday  I  saw  this 
collection  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  collection  ar- 
ranged in  a  coumless  succession  of  rooms  and  halls; 
and  so  volominous  that  millions  of  worms  may  feed 
on  it  for  centuries  to  come,  and  a  thousand  literary 
gluttons  would  be  unable  to  read  it  through  in  a 
thousand  years.  There  was  a  time  when  such  a  spec- 
tacle would  have  made  me  grieve  over  the  limited  na-  ' 
ture  of  human  powers  ;  but  I  have  grown  bolder,  atkl 
now,  in  presence  of  all  this  paper  wisdom,  I  rather 
grieve  over  human  folly.  The^trrangement,  upon  thfe 
whole,  appears  to  be  excellent ;  but  the  contents,  and 
the  value  of  each  individual  part,  remain  a  terra  iti- 
eogniia,  never  likely  to  be  explored  by  the  few  lite- 
rary navigators  appointed  totlie  service.  The  masses 
will  probably  remain  for  a  loi^  time  in  a  state  of  pro- 
fitless neglect,  till  a^ccident,  or  some  disciple  of  Ca- 
liph Omar,  destroys  the  whole.  The  nibbling  here 
and  there  of  a  few  Berlin  professors  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  If  the  contents  were  really  all  matter 
of  history,  and  it  were  decreed  that  a  Prq/issor 
Hi^oriarum  must  be  acquainted  with  them  all,  I 
should  have  a  right  to  claim  as  long  a  lease  of  life 
as  that  of  the  wandering  Jew;  Only  four  volumes, 
however,  fall  within  the  pmod  of  my  Hoben^au- 
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fen,  and  a  great  part  of  their  contents  has  abready 
been  printed.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
time  for  a  closer  inspection. 

Sunday,  March  31. 

The  music  at  St.  Mark''s,  to-day,  this  being 
£a$ter  Sunday,  was  executed  partly  by  profes- 
sional musacians,  and  went  off  better  than  on  my 
previous  visits,  when  theology  had  to  supply  its 
place.  For  the  first  time,  owing  to  the  immense 
numbers  assembled,  I  wm  seriously  annoyed  by  the 
fumes  of  garlic,  which  could  not  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  harmonize  with  the  incense. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  public  garden. 
No  gentry,  but  an  immense  crowd.  I  saw  nothing 
remarkable,  unless  it  be  the  singular  costume  of 
the  female  water-carriers.  Some  of  the  young 
girls  were  pretty  and  piquant,  but  I  saw  no  dis- 
tinguished beauty  among  them.  Neither  music, 
nor  eating,  nor  drinking,  nor  dancing,  but  abun- 
dance of  screaming.  The  Venetian  dialect  in  all  its 
glory ;  soft,  so  far,  at  least,  that  ce  and  ci  are  pro- 
nounced ^e  and  si,  but  unmelodious,  on  account  of 
the  swallowing  and  clipping  of  so  many  syllables 
and  vowels.  It  bears  to  the  Roman-Florentine  the 
^me'  relation  that  Portuguese  does  to  Spanish. 
There  may  be  a  little  pedantry  in  Florence,  but  it 
is  fortunate^  nevertheless,  that  Italian  is  not  brokad 
up  into.  A  mfultituda  of  different  dialects,  all  enjoying 
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equal  rights ;  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  one 
aitioris  indaginis,  to  retain  the  literary  supremacy. 
In  the  evening,  having  wrapped  myself  well  up  in 
fursy  I  went  in  a  gondola  to  the  Giudeca,  and  re- 
turned by  the  Canale  Grande.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings along  the  latter  have  been  cleaned  up,  and 
wear  a  habitable  look ;  but  what  are  these  com- 
pared with  the  many,  for  the  mailitenance  of  which 
the  means  are  wanting  !  There  was  a  time  when 
palaces  rose  from  the  sea  as  if  by  magic  ;  when  they 
were  adorned  by  countless  works  of  art,  and  made 
brilliant  by  costly  entertainments ;  and  now,  it  is 
matter  to  be  noticed,  if  a  few  broken  windows  are 
mended,  or  if  an  invalid  door  be  replaced  upon  its 
hinges.  A  thousand  causes  are  assigned  for  this ; 
the  chief,  according  to  many,  is  the  laziness  of  the 
population ;  and  is  not  idleness  the  origin  of  every 
vice,  and  thus  the  first  cause  of  poverty  ? 


LETTER  IV. 

Tombola — Procession — Democracy  of  1797 — Churches — 
Pictures — Ateneo— Dante. 

Venipe,  April  1. 

This  dav  month  I  left  Berlin.    How  much  of 

agreeable  and  disagreeable  have  I  not  experienced 

since  then,  and  yet  I  am  but  on  the  threshold  of 
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Italy  !  Of  this  fact  I  was  reminded  this  morning 
by  my  thermometer^  which  stood  at  only  nine  de- 
grees above  zero,  (59^  Fahrenheit,)  in  my  room, 
and  at  4^  (42°  P.)  in  the  open  mr.  My  open  fire  oc- 
ca^ons  more  draught  than  it  dispenses  warmth ;  my 
furs,  therefore,  have  generally  to  supply  the  absence 
of  a  stove,  and,  thus  fortified,  I  patiently  await  the 
later  hours  of  the  day.  The  Italians,  it  appears  to 
me,  are  able  to  endure  more  heat  and  cold  than  we 
of  the  North.  Yesterday  evening,  for  instance,  at 
the  Oasino,  where  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  T — ^, 
not  a  single  room  had  a  fire  in  it,  though  it  was  so 
cold  that  in  Germany  there  would  have  been  a  ge- 
neral outcry.  About  nine  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  assembled  at  the  game  of  Lotto, 
around  the  tombola.  Of  this  game,  I  hear,  they 
are  passionately  fond.  Each  person  buys  a  tablet, 
marked  with  fifteen  numbers,  between  one  and 
ninety.  The  player,  whose  fifteen  numbers  are  first 
drawn,  receives  a  sum  of  money  as  a  prize,  (yester- 
day, about  40  florins ;)  and  the  two  following 
prizes  consist  of  articles  likely  to  be  serviceable  to 
ladies.  At  half  past  ten  the  drawing  began,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ninety  numbers  had 
been  drawn  before  any  one  of  the  players  had 
covered  the  fifteen  squares.  In  about  an  hour  the 
last  prize  had  been  won  and  lost ;  for,  of  course,  ail 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  th»*ee,  and  the  emotions 

VOL.  I.  C 
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excited  by  the  gams  dewflkiped  themselves,  when 
many  corered  twelve^  tlurteeai  or  even  fbiirteeo  of 
tfaeb  number^,  imd  ^et  ia  the  end  went  empty- 
handed  away. 

Of  beauties^  such  as  the  old  Venetian  school  pre- 
sents to  u^  notbiogwtls  to  be  seem  The  race,  I 
iriis  told  by  oiie^  is  completely  extinct.  Yet,  at 
'Bruges^  At  'Florence,  a0d  at  Roiu^,  faces  and  fornix, 
IHte  those  iffl(mortali!0ed  in  thieir  t^espective  schools, 
may  yet  be  seen  milking  about  in  Ibe^stveetS; 

Wpdne$d%y,  April  2^  , 

The  holidays,  which  brought  notbipg  ve^,,re- 
axi^rbable  with  ^beai,, except  that  ibey  io^errup);^ 
the; general, iQpurse  of  buaioess^  are  now  over^  .and 
shops,  cqllectiops^  Ubranes^i  e^d^  private. parties  .are 
ag9in  open^^  .A  votive  procession  of . marines.,, on 
S^iqdqfy  displayed  a. sii^lar  v^^ixture  of  mjlitjay 
apd  religjpus.exfirqises.  When  thej  bpst  ca^ije  ,byi.  I 
took,  off  mybajt,  like  the  rest,  without  hesitation  .K,fei\t 
I  did  fe^l,  spine  hesitation  as  tq.  whether  {  ought  .to 
l^k  ^ippn  !thp,floctirineof  tr^nsub^tantiatio^^s  ^  p?:o- 
found  mystery  of  faith,  or  as  the.eifitremte^of  ^si^rdity 
tp  which,  tMgp^y  pan  go.  i  jM^d^  h^lp  my  unbelief ! 
,:,l  am  nqw.stu4y iog Upostdilig^ptly rfiQ  J,43pib^Bdy 

f^Qi  iaild,  W¥>ngiQt)aer. important  .m^HejfPj.  J  b%vp 
there  fgurHl,tha4  tlp^  lfp^a^^\(j[()!  OnNahr^mmn 
(sw?)  i^pr^bibitefl,  ftfjd  .^  <<hiy ren.  are  jii^jQ  ,re^ 
the  Convm'sationS'Lexikon^  nor  to  be  guilty  of  cer- 
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tain  dirty  tricks.  These  ordiiWDces,  however,  are 
mere  dead  letter ;  the  former,  that  respecting  Hah* 
nemann,  has  been  revoked,  apd  the  latter  is  daily  set 
at  defiance  by  young  and  old, 

Friday,  April  5. 

Wherever  I  come,  Count  S— *-!»  upon  the  strength 
of  Prince  M — ^s  recommendation,  has  prepared  the 
way  for  me,  so  that  I  every  where  meet  with  the 
mo^t  oblij^ng  reception.  Such  was  yesterday  the 
case  at  the  Archives.  Respecting  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  there  exist  only  two  or  three 
volumes,  which  I  was  able  to  look  through  in  a  few 
hours.  Conadering  the  shortness  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, I  cc^ected  a  very  tolerable  harvest.  I  found 
lA  treaty  concluded  between  the  Venetians  and  Man> 
fred,  in  which  I  recognized  all  the  principles  of  the 
Englbh  navigation  laws ;  a  treaty  between  Gregory 
IX.  and  Venice,  having  for  its  object  a  war  against, 
and  k  partition  of,  the  Sicilian  dominions ;  and  lastly, 
a  deed  of  Conradin's,  by  which  he  recognizes  Man- 
fred as  guardian  and  sovereign  of  Apulia.  Thus 
was  I  traldsported  fh>m  the  f>resent  back  to  the  time 
of  iny  Hohenstaufbns. 

On  all  sides  I  hear  complaints  of  the  ruthless  man- 
ner in  which  the  trcfasures  of  art  and  literary  jmti- 
qttity  were  deallt  with  here  in  the  days  of  French 
fre^om.  '  The  feoWiers  quartW'ed  at  San  Giorgio, 
tor  instance,  irere  ih  the  cohstatlt  hiabit  of  paying  a 
'      '     '^  •  c  ^ 
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book  for  their  passage  across  the  Great  Canal,  which 
book  was  immediately  carried  by  the  gondolier  to  be 
sold  as  waste  paper  at  the  nearest  chandler^s  shop. 

I  turned  over  the  laws  and  ordinances,  of  the 
democratic  republic  of  Venice  of  the  year  1797. 
What  intoxication  of  hope,  what  unbounded  delight, 
what  extravagance  of  declamation  !  And  how  soon 
was  this  fool's  paradise  abandoned  as  a  prey  to  rob- 
bery, plunder,  free-quarters,  forced  contributions, 
the  scorn  of  the  French,  and  the  grasping  hand  of 
Bonaparte!  Yet  the  illusion  was  not  dispelled; 
the  man  was  still  an  object  of  admiration,  and  the 
destinies  of  Venice  were  not  yet  accomplies.  A 
parody  on  the  Creed,  referring  to  the  Directory,  was 
printed  on  the  16th  of  April,  1797,  and  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  and  characteristic  of  the  times  to  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  my  inserting  it  here. 

Liberia  Eguaglianza,    Credo  Republicano, 

Credo  nella  Republica  francese  una  e  indivisibile^  Crea- 
trice  deir  Ugualianza  e  della  libertli. 

Credo  nel  Greneral  Bonaparte,  sue  figlio  unico,  diffensore 
nostro,  il  quale  fu  conceputo  da  gran  spirito,  nacque  da 
madre  virtuosissim9.  Pati  sopre  monti  e  colli,  fu  da  tiranni 
vilipeso  e  sepolto.  Discese  nel  Piemonte,  il  terzo  di  risuscito 
in  Italia.  Sali  in  Matttova,  ed  era  siede  alia  destra  di 
Vienna,  capitale  deir  Austria.  Di  la  hada  venire  a  giudj- 
care  i  violenti  aristocrati. 

Credo  nello  spirito  della  Generality  francese  e  del  Diret- 
torio  di  Pai^gi,  la  distrutzion^'de'  n^mici  della  virtii  niuna 
remissione  alUi  tirannia  la  rii^rrezione  del  diritto  naturale 
dell'  Uomo,  la  futura  pace,  I  ibertk,  eguaglianza,  fratellanza 
eterna ;  cosi  sia ! 
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The  day  of  this  political  fanaticism  is  not  yet  gone 
by.  Do  we  not  still  meet  with  many,  in  whose  eyes 
the  intrigues  and  outrages  of  Paris  pass  for  the  high- 
est point  of  dSveloppement  humain^  as  the  noblest 
pledge  of  genuine  liberty  ?  Admirably  did  Nothomb, 
at  Brussels,  speak  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tions of  France  to  Belgium  and  Germany,  showing 
what  it  is  that  causes  the  ennui  of  the  French,  with- 
out excepting  even  the  maudlin,  pious,  impracticable 
Lamartine.  That  Villiers  would  fail  in  his  attempt 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  I  foretold 
to  him  repeatedly  in  my  own  room.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  set  about  it.  I  repeatedly  maintained,  in  1835, 
that  the  vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  given  to 
the  farmers,  had  strengthened  the  landed  aristocracy 
more  than  the  destruction  of  the  rotten  boroughs 
had  weakened  them.  This  the  veriest  sceptics  must 
now  admit, 

Sunday,  April  7. 
When  I  look  back  on  the  very  different  natureof 
my  occupations  on  each  of  the  four  occasions  on 
which  I  have  visited  Venice,  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  I. must  myself  have,  changed  miich  more  than 
the  objects  now  around  me.  All  that  I  now  seek 
for  with  such  eagerness  occupied  not  one  of  my 
thoughts  in  1816.  At  that  time  I  ran  after  all  those 
things  that  are  usually  deemed  most  attractive  to 
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tra^eUerd;  lii'  the  some  'way,  bowevev,  ia  whidi  I 
.then  quitted  ethe  prescribed  limitB^'tO'inireBtigiite  ihe 
Po^^amoog books, mamisoiiptfl^  andthemominiefits 
of  art,  evea  so  faave^I  now  extended. them  yet  fur- 
ther, to  make  myself  ^aequamted  with  the  PrfsenU 
on  ^  more  i^mprefaensive  ecalei  iWkhout  Prince 
Mettemicbyiiaweverv  and  his  trusty  .spirits,  myzeA 
and  gppd«>will  would  have  carried  me  no  great  way ; 
whereas,  now,  treasures  jcemepwringvin  upon  me 
fitmi  all  sides,. and  ftouL  the  pul'est  soucees.  I  am. 
not  ^w.  labouring  with  limited  ftorees,  but- may 
look  upoh  myself  as  a  obief^who(bas  Aumhers  athi$ 
eorfitnand^. 'perhaps  knaarertime  aod<fl£bs  arrogant 
siiniW  wottid:b^,  to  liken  myself  -to  a  student,'  to 
whom  men  :bette»  informed  than  himself  are,  on  aU 
sides,  ready  to  affdrd  assistance;     >         :  . 

Many,  I  fear,  will  censure  my  presesitoceupations 
as'of  ah  infbrior  order,  and  will  maintain  that  I  have 
mydelf^  deteriorated  in' becoming  iildiflS^ent  to  th^ 
highefit'  point  of  human  deveIopmentr*r*^the  fine  arts. 
Sucb/bbwieVer,  i  hav^  tnot  become.  .'  I  hare  again 
cdtit^plated 'chui^es,  statues^  add.  pictiireis^  with 
tte^  liveliest'  imerest,  isod  coorld  italk.  about  them  as 
loiirg  and' as  l^medly  vlk  those wfib  Seel  them  less^ 
understand  cdikri  as  littie,  and^hahre.iinrtf  seen  as 
many;  b6t  when  I  diaiy [find  people  talking  non*^ 
sense  abdiit  things  ^nu'which  £  bare  expended  mneh 
time  and  labour,  and  of  which  I^beB^vis  I  do  jmder^ 
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stand  8omethhig,'Iieel  apprehensive  of  allowing  my* 
setf  to  be  betrayed  -into  similar  mistakiaB.  Waagen 
onlgbt  to  be h0pe,<afi<l  then^as  oBoein  £iigland|  we 
would  endea'Tourii'  by  our  united  endeavours,  to  pro- 
duce sothethlng;    Suum  €f$iquit 

NevtertheltoS)  I  am  not  inoUned  to.  pass  these 
things  over  altogether  ini>idlenGeu'   St%  Marki^a^  with 
its  poetic,  rule-defying  originality)  must  occupy  thq 
fi^^  placd.     St»  Sopbift  rose  itamsnothev  sdUl^  and 
dtld  eum  fiitoiunl^idemy  non^  est  idem.     San  Paolo 
and  ^San '  Qiovanni  are  •  brge  and  striking,  but  in 
their  exterior  do  .nbt^preser^e  a  happy  mediiMn  be- 
t\^^^den-  the  differant  ^systenm  of  arehiteeture#    We 
have/piliars,  for  instaaoe,  <with  arcb^s  over  theni) 
aiad  iDiver  those  a  wlall^  itod  the  pillars  connected  by 
wooden  beams  with  the  inner*  and  outer  nave,  aoid 
with  the  side  >  cohiipnsi   « This  wOoden  4ia<lkle  is  as- 
suredly a  defei^f '  rlido not^Hkethe ^broken  fa9ade. 
oC  8aa  Gdorgio'  Maggiore.*  •<  Tbe  sides*  aretsqueesB^ ; 
togcthBT'^tfaeutobeaiiDy*  or  oraamenti  "  la*  the  inn 
tenor  I  recognize  the  <^heei!fui' «tyk  ai  Stk  Peter^s,^- 
thoi^h  of  anj  iirfbior  -  order,  ^r.  The  domeof  Maija 
ddlaSdutoid^handsdiney  bultiDui^inferijpp.to  thosia 
of  'FloneiHoe  and  <Roma<  >  I  -find'  te^  diffieull  to  recon* 
cik  myself  tolherhdgevdut^s^  intended' to  strengthen 
andsuppott  the(ijbiqeJ  '  How.toilch  more  beautifi^ 
are  the  (ineane  bywhaich  tbeisame  cibjecit  is  attained 
inOologne  dnd^Mildnl  >'  .    . 
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The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.— I  have  been 
told  of  a  superlative  Gonnmsseury  who  is  said  to  have 
ascelrtained  that  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Venetian rschocd  ate  harshness  and  niggedness.  I 
adhere  to  the  old  and  mcnre  intelligible  creed,  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  colouring  and  the  flesh. 
The  drawii%s  of  .Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Leonardo,  show  the  unwearied  industrv  6f  those 
.masters.  Tbey^did  not  imagine  that  beauty  could 
be  embodied  on  the  canvass  by  a  miracle ;  no^  they 
made  a  suooession  of  designs,  placed  a  limb^  or  the 
fold  of  a  drapery,  sometimes  in  this  position^  some* 
tfines  in  that,>  until  gradually  they  came  near  to  pet-^ 
fectiion^.if  they  did  not  attain  it.  Genius  is  a  gift 
of  Heaven ;  but  industry  is  one  which  e^ery  man 
may  owe,:to  hiiiisdf;  The  rich  and  beautifully  ar- 
rapged  cQlIecttoii.of  statues  and  >eaBt&baft  been  en* 
ricbed  by  jtfae  great  London  marbles.  lu^  comparison 
mth  these  noble  f0cm$  of  Pbidias,  the  Apollo  and 
the  sipall  Venus:  from  Naples  appear  likei^but  I 
pause,  iheil  Imay  not  place.  mysell<  upon  the. satne 
line  ^ith  -Kotasebuei  >     m  . .,      - ,    . 

7  The  progress  of  the  A^tE^  ji»  of  sdence<  and- states 
poHey^  i3  evident,  and  yet  it  is  Aiiiyst^y.  How  is 
i^ihat  4he  human  mind^  w  bow  is  tt'thit  a  com- 
munity cf  "many  human unndSj  afierhaving  attained 
with  itiucb. labour  to  beauty^  periection,  add  tasie^ 
in  the  best  sense  of  those  woiKb^  can  gradually  wean: 
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themselves  from  it,  and  find  delight  in  ugliness,  dis- 
.tortion,  the  nauseous,  and  the  insipid  ?  Thus,  for 
instance,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  series  of 
Venetian  churches,  descending,  during  a  succession 
x)f  centuries,  from  the  rkb  and  fanciful  St.  Mark*s 
to  the  craziest  tawdriness  of  embellishment,  or  to  a 
naked  bareness,  that  makes  them  fit  for  little  else 
than  stables  and  bams. 

Do  we  not,  in  our  own  age,  behold  the  same,  if 
not  in  painUng  and  architecture,  at  least  in  poetry 
and  music  ?  You  will  certainly  not  blame  me  for 
avoiding  the  inflicdon  of  hearing  Donizetti's  Emma 
di  Vergy  executed  by  a  very  mediocre  company. 
It  is  a  cup  which  I  have  already  too  often  been 
obliged  to  swallow  to  the  dregs. 

I  made  a  discovery  a  few  days  ago,  which,  if  it 
could  be  taken  as  an  omen  applicable  to  my '  whole 
journey,  ought  to  make  me  hurry  home  again, 
ashamed  of  having  forgotten  Grdthe^s  proverb-— Z>a9 
Gut/t  liegt  90  nahf  &c.  I  had  been  wearying  my* 
self  in  searching  all  over  the  <nty  for  a  place  where 
I  could  get  something  tolerable  to  eat  and  drink. 
At  last,  in  utter  despair,  I  ordered  a  dinner  at  my 
own  hotel,  the  Luna^  and  found .  it  incomparably 
better  than  any  I  had  been  aUe  to  obtam  elsewhere. 
Some  Grerman  had  told  me  the  eumne  of  the  house 
was. bad;  and  I,  iuimy  nnpUcity,  fiirgot  the  old 
saying,  "  Try  all  things.^'     The  wine,  to  be  sure, 

c  6 
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cohtjnvies'nostranOf  hiit  the  bill-of-fare  will  hold  me 
fa6t,"partnurfarl^  ad  I  ^n  tow  <fine  At  tny  own  time. 
I  havte  not/  indAetf,  ibdiSte  ilny'  agi*6irtnfent,  but  I 
i&hall  pay  my  biU'withckt  hitieh  gru)¥ibling;  tuicl, 
even  fetioald  they  dverchArgfe' ta4,  T  rfinH  console 
myself %hh  the "feffeetam  tbWt  I  shbUM' h^ve  paid 
at  led^t  d6ubl"<^  in  BerUft '$  and  be^des,  may  I  nbt 
place  my  ^pe  from  ^  daily  indigb^iontc/tiie  credit 
slde«!>f  the  afccodflt  ?  Oiii  MeM  H-^^J-  shall  e*x:- 
plain  to  uir,  bhe  of  thfeSe  dny^,  Wh t  j  dftiit  gbod  wide 
and  a  gbod  dinner,  ev^n  ttibugh  composed  of' a 
vkn^ly  of  ditfieft,  I  fetel  w^ll' artd  fa  g&od  fepitits, 
whereaiS  a  siilgle  platd  ttf'bu^fddcl  pltits^^ 'Oiit  bf 
tune.  Hif  wfirptoMbly  asafgri  a  toliltitd^  of  phy- 
siologiekl' caused ^  bnt  T loSk  ki  th^-maiter'fVom  a 
refined  0AA  mor^l  i^bidt  6f  view.-'^Gfimmte  id  in 
itself  ineritdi?iouS^  ahii  i^tts  MtH'its  l^^ward';'  but 
'  Md  fbotf  Wdut^es  iia^  nearer 'to  mm&tdt  k  b^st, 
'ted  Is^^taMaiM^jabt-diis^^. .-.. nn.,T,  ,  j^  ., > .     . 

{^ "Uufikhg Ihe^tWelv^dltyb' ttMitl  httiTe^^if* fepent in 
^VefficeV  theiH»'ha§f*fefen  m  thafage  in  IhTe  ttppedranfee 
of  tlffi^'ga»«etf 'lliiA^iiy^'t^^  TBe  J^rtw*  aiid 

plaf)t«7fn  cdkYdeqU^^ee^  4)^  i^tkj^todf  afld^^CM^d^eatheir^ 
ltk5k>i§Vd^  ^s^thA«t4l»^^did'dft  tiiy^i^AK  Btefy 
b^  i^ibndtoced  th^'^^atll^  i't^  be^'mddt^  ^xtl^ 
kdltilty;^4^«t  o^e  m^&tksdr^i^ti^  iMldi'^fir'iso  roiH^ 
pM<^8  ^tfaf<€XiirttOF«}nial7  kind^'ofw^tlKe^  that  I 
b^v^  b^guii  to  think?  ^^s^adldiiiaty  w^atSielf^  ^y 
another  terra  for  disagreeable  weather. 


J^'  '. 
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.       "♦'  Tuesday,  April  9« 

I  was  yesterday,  xatcodqced  ^by  Mr#  Q  ■  i  at  the 
Ateneo, '.a  kind  of.  Veoetiaii  acM^eipy.  Prafessor 
Faravia,r  fituD  Turin,. read  ap  interes^iog  ^uul  welU 
written  essay  tfn  I)^nte,>ao4  proved  ;*^l)iat  Beatrice 
wsLB  not  merely.  i|  orefUur^.pf  im^ginatioO)  but.a 
maiden  with  wboae  noemory,.  paij^icularly  aftei:  her 
deatb^  Dante  associate^. -ipacl^^.tlia^t was  beautiful 
aadalfegori^L  <Ai^«  wt^  should  she. not  appear 
to  him  as  the  pictur^?  and  conoeption^fall  that  was 
wise  a^d  good?;^,,  /iJ^he.Jkctui^er  likewise  proved 
that.Dante^  notwithstA^iding  ithe.  severity  ..of  bis 
chari^ctev,  and  hisintiagiq^ivet.i^elity^  was  in  love 
atf least  tlkee  times  in  biai\fe,,and,in  supppprt  of  this 
trio  of  all. good  jtfaings.  tb^r^t  appefired  to  h^jio 
lack  of  arguments.  ..  M.  Pa^a^via  dwelt  also  on  Ibhe 
difficijilty  of  distinguisbiEfg  Pante's  g^uine  lyrics 
from  the  spuria^  pne^  that  yf.^t,  x^n^er.  hi^  nam^; 
but  even  the  genuine  p;Qe8bi,be.  ^aipta^ned^  would 
j^oL,  plfbce  the  ppet  <mor^  than,  on  aJevfl  with^ip^iany 
jG^  the  lyric  writers  ofj  hip  owq.  t]|9€s«  The  Cofnim4^ 
ff^'Vim  it  wa?  thfit  ft^ venabJed,iD%nt? ; tp  step,  into 
^>higb^  ;Sphei^,ai^  itoiimke,  it^bis  own-  fWe  .were 
.«e][^t  treal^Mwitb  .^he  >  judgme^it.  of .  the.  Ateneo.on 
t^e  bop^  i>f j4  Bplognaivpbysi^an,  wbo^had  aittri- 
\h^^  the-origjii  ^f  ithe  ^cJ|>Qfera  to  certain  e»cfed- 
iingly  miAiH^vamn(k|^8i/  A  Iw  Qviy^  of  the  jw^ifs 
.declared  themsel^f^  in, faiViPuripf  tbiad^o^  theo^; 
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but  the  majority  adhered  to  the  belief  in  stehcb, 
filth,  and  other  ehemioal  agreeables  of  the  same 
kind. 

At  eight  this  evening  I  shall  start  for  Milan.  I 
am  not  in  the  least  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  my 
cloak,  furs,  and  fooUbag.  Even  in  my  room  I 
have  them  on,  and  shall  retain  them  till  mv  fire 
raises  the  thermometer  above  8^  (50^  F.)  Outside 
the  window  it  is  scarcely  so  high  as  4P  (41^  F«).  In 
Milan,  they  tell  me,  the  cold  is  yet  more  severe; 
but  I  place  great  fiiith  in  the  progressive  advance  of 
the  almanac.  At  the  infant  school,  the  said  alma- 
nac was  very  circumstantially  explained  the  other 
day.  All  went  well  till  the  mistress  asked  one  of 
the  boys  in  what  season  of  the  year  we  were  now. 
He  answered  stoutly:— "In  winter.*'  I  entirely 
agreed  with  him. 

LETTER  V. 

Italy  iD  general — ^Extent  of  Trieste — Populatiou — Woods 
— History  of  the  City — French  Domination — Return  of  the 
Austrians  —  Finances  —  Taxation  —  Clergy  —  Schools  — 
Commeree — Exdhan^e«-«L1oyd— Navi$[atioii-*C!oilHnerciai 
Treaties — Imports  and  Exports  —  Commercial  Laws-r- 
Civic  Institutions. 

Venioe,  March  28. 
.   You  justly  ooraplain  that,  notwithstanding  the 
endless  number  of  books  that  have  beai  written 
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about  it,  we  have  still  a  very  insufficient  knowledge 
of  Italy ;  but  is  it  npt  quite  natural  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  when  most  travellers  only  describe  the 
£rst  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  loudly 
abused  or  extravagantly  admired  country,  of  which 
they  write  rather  as  lyrists  and  satirists,  than  as 
historians?  Hence,  endless  repetitions  of  well- 
known  facts,  obtained  from  the  most  worthless  au- 
thorities. The  majority  of  travellers,  moreover, 
have  to  depend  upon  local  guides  and  ciceroni: 
should  it  be  in  my  power  to  communicate  anything 
more  instructive,  the  merit  will  not  be  mine,  but 
will  belang  to  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  such 
powerful  recommendations,  and  to  those  who 
received  me  with  such  distinguished  kindness,  and 
manilested  in  their  solicitude  to  afford  me  every 
possible  information,  so  obliging  a  zeal  that  no 
words  of  mine  can  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude. 
For  the  information  I  have  obtained,  I  willingly 
acknowledge  myself  a  debtor. 

The  elegiac  exclamation,  Italy  is  a  ruin !  with 
which  so  many  close  their  accounts  of  the  country, 
bad  long  ago  exeited  my  doubts  quite  as  much  as 
my  sympathy.  You  are  aware  that  the  wish  to 
confirm  or  remove  my  foregone  conclusion  on  this 
subject  fotraed  the  chief  inducement  to  my  present 
journey,  in  the  same  way  that  a  similar  motive 
drove  me  IcHrmerly  to  Eng^and^    Now,  the  different 
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portions  of  Italy .  vary  so  mvicb  from  erne  another, 
with  respect  to  soil,  population,  and  puUyk:  jinstitu*- 
tions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  same  results 
from  alL  I ,  shall,  therefore,  haye  to  speaks  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  of  improvemenjt,  of^  deterioration, 
and  of  a  stationary  condition,  Th^t  the  commence- 
ment may  be  at  onoe  easy  and  gfatifying,  and  the 
improvement  unquesUonable,  allow  me  to  consider 
Trieste  as  belonging  to  Italy,  .t^nd  lx>  place  before 
you  a  few  important  facts  rela^iyeto  that  remaxk-s 
able  town.  My  informations  has  b^m,oh^ped4isoin 
the  most  mithen^ic  sources,  and  if  you  wish,  tp  enter 
more 'into  details,  I  may  refer  you  to  CostaV  wprlc 
on  the  Free  port  of  .-Trieste,  .  It,  is  a  bpokto^  which 
I  thankfully  own  myself  much  indebt^;  but  sinpe 
its  publication  there  is  mudh  that;  deserves  to  be 
added;  and,  besides,  difl^rent  MQVt  h^ve  diff^r^i^^ 
ideas,  andi^contempla;^  the  same,  c^jeip^  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view#  .    f    .,  i 

Wheinever  I  epter.the  .Aus|t|rian-,^nfpirfj"  I  aip 
reminded  of  the  ^p^t  pf  the  middle/ ages.  **  Qf 
something  superannuated,  .^aqco^^^H^Ji^^  of  spme* 
thing,  in  itself  wrong  ^and  abf^urd  !"*  .wiWf  be  the  ex- 
clamatipn  pf  n^ny .  .  Hayje  th^se  c^p$Qfp,  bo\f ever, 
really  ^^ken  the  trpubl^,,to  s^b^titute  jndgment^for 
pcejudic^on  the  subject  of  aw^ni;  ,apd  ij^oderft 
timifs?  fis  an  intr^te  orgaflizgtiw^  p^pofof. Jpf 
£?riorii^  ifi  the  domakl  oJLjtti^r  of  n|U;vire  ^r  of  the 
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human  miodf  ShaH  awoitn  rank  higher  than  a 
man,  because  of  simpler  anatomy  and  ph3rBiolog7, 
and  becaase  lei^  marked  by  conflicting  character- 
istics? To  \be  political  wisdom  of  modern  France, 
no  doubt,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Itidy,  appeared  so  many  abortions  of  disorder 
and  abttuFdity.  According  io  that  school,  the  only 
principle  of  regeneratibn  and  improvement  is  to 
bring  every  time-honoured  institution  to  the  bed  of 
Procrustes.  All  that  Was  living,  national,  local,  or 
provincial,  disappear^  biefoi-e  the  iron  hahds  that 
were  covered  with  the  ^oves  of  liberty:  There  was 
to  b^. but  one  head,  nor  wef^  aiiy  distinctive  func- 
tibniB  assigii^d  to  die  several  lii^bs ;  one  centralizing 
ciipital&  du  monde^  regardless  whether  the  world 
around  sunk  more  and  more  into  death  or  not. 
Many  of  the  heroes  of  liberty,  in  our  own  day, 
know  df  no  better  principle ;  and  if  even  Talleyrand 
were  nothing  but  a  cunning,  though  broken*down, 
pupilt>f  the  Roman  Macchiavelli,  the  wisdom  of  many 
little  Iseings  that  pretend  to  his  inheritance  is  nothing 
but -a  flitnsy  scheme  of  the  driest  bureaucracy. 

These  riemailcs,  Whi(5h  might  easily  be  greatly  ex- 
tettded,  are  not  but  6f  place  here.  The  statesman, 
of  whom  I  have  already  made  mention  more  than 
onc^,  acts  upon  principles  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  the  Fi*ettch  ^hdbl.  He  sees  in  the  main- 
tenance  of   locat  peculiarities    the    strength  and 
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spirit  of  the  Austrian  empire,  at  the  same  time  that 
be  carefully  removes  all  that  is  really  morbid  and- 
obsolete.  Only  things  that  are  di^inc^  from  one 
another  can  be  united. 

What  Trieste  was  under  French  domination^ 
compared  with  what  it  has  become  under  the  Aus- 
trian government,  affords  an  instructive  example  by 
which  to  judge  the  two  systems.  Trieste  and  its. 
dependent  territory  belong  to  the  government  of 
the  maritime  provinces,  which,  previously  to  a  few 
recent  changes  that  I  cannot  here  stop  to  enter 
upon,  contained  33  cities,  SI  market  towns,  and 
1806  villages.  The  area,  according  to  the  new  ca*^ 
dastre  (reckoning  the  Joch  or  yoke  as  equal  to 
1600  square  klqfters — fathoms)  contains,  of  land 
under  cultivation :-» > 

In  Trieste,  (I  only  give  round  num-  Joch. 

bers),       .            .            •            .  15,000 

In  the  circle  of  Gorz       .         .         .  465,000 

In  Istria         ....  811,000 

1,291,000 
Add  land  not  under  cultivation     .  91,000 

Total        .    1,382,000 


The  gross  produce,  according  to  the       Florin*. 

latest  estimate,  is  calculated  at     •    8,3441^000 
The  net  produce  at  .  .    3,857,000 
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The  average  produceper  Joch  (fractioDS  omitted) 
baB  been  calculated——-* 
Trieste,  gross  f»oduce  19  fl.  net  produce  7  fl« 
Istria       ,,  ,,         Si,        „      2    48  kr. 

G6rz        5,  „        7       ij        »      8    IS 

Henee  the  relative  difficulties  with  which  agricul- 
ture has  to  struggle  may  be  estimated.  Yet  the 
population,  per  Austrian  square  mile  of  10,000 
square  Joch,  amounted,  in  1827 — 

In  the  circle  of  Gorz  .  .  .  2414 
And  in  Istria  to  .  •  .-  .  3545 
or  including  Trieste,  to  about  420,000 ;  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the  means  of  living 
are  obtained  in  the  south,  and  of  the  importance  of 
Trieste  as  a  comimeroial  dty.  The  rent  of  land  in 
Gorz  and  Istria  is  estimated  at  about  S^  per  ceot. 
of  the  produce. 

The  territory  of  Trieste,  properly  speaking,  in- 
cludes an  area  of  only  one  (German)  square  mile  and 
six-tenths  (about  thirty-five  English  square  miles) ; 
and^  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  views  from  the 
mountains  and  from  the  sea,  the  whole  of  the  land 
would  be  of  little  value  were  it  not  for  the  town  and 
its  trade.  If,  therefore,  land,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  town,  sells  for  200  to  250  florins  the  square 
Iclafier  (fathom),  and  on  one  occasion  is  known 
to  hstv^  fetched  the  enormous  priee  of  seven  hun- 
dred fibrins;  and  if  the  owners  of  houses  are 
even  then    able  to  realize  from  six    to  seven  per 
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ceat  interest  on  their  eapitAt;  this  is  owing  to 
local  circumstances,  which,  in- their  turn,  are  cauwd 
by  the  active  industry  of  the  populatioo.  ^ 

Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  deny  the  gaieml 
position,  that  nature  has  been  so  very  n^gatdly  of 
her  favours  to.  the  country  round  Trie^.'    Any 
thing  more  barren,   more  dismal,  more  d^sokte, 
than  the  stony  plains  on  the  heights^  can  scaiacelyy  I  * 
admit,  be  found  in  any  part  of'^Hurope^jand  tm" 
storm.wind,  certainly,  cdn  ibexBore^fap^idfible^hmi 
the  notorious  Bora.      But,  was  itiailway8)«of  >  :Did^ 
the  stones  always  project  sa  far  land  istasuch  wild'' 
dioprder  froarfthesotly  that  soiKcatn  hnlfdiyrbeidLd 
to -exist  f     €ould«the  Bora  ^l\K8ayi^/yaaige:aloilig,! 
without  let'  oriilndraiiee^    with  jits 'se^en-leagu^^ 
wiilgs.?  I  am  ahagmstteilpted' toansmiecithbae ques^^ 
tioiis  at  once  in  the  negative     The  •  selfishnessi  andr 
io^Qvideiieie  of  •  man^  by  destro7ing:iitfae.aneient> 
forests,  deprived  the Jbnd  of  itBf  natural /sheltiir.  The- 
rain  then  washed  away  the. soil* whentwet^  and :>t|]e' 
wind  blew 'it.  away  ^hen- dry.  ^  Thus,  itwasivthit 
thef  stones  rose  farther  and  fas  theft  abots  the  surfinoe^- 
and,  the  land  stripped  of  its;  ttiees^  not^eveQ  g£ds4' 
and 'moss  could  long,  keep  their.  gmMind.  t  There  arec 
mapy  other  countries  ^of<iEQropei,nr^not  e&septing 
sevet^l  parts  of  Italy,  thmt  .hai^.<biade  the\8a0Ke. 
painful  experience..   'M.'Rossial'hafl  adduced  Jaisto.: 
rical  proofs,  to  show:  that. the  heights  «f  Trieste  < 
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wcsrepncecovered  witb'foneBt;  in  some  places  the 
tvees  still  remain;  and^  wherever  a  handful  of  mould 
is  to  be  founds  there  is  no  want  ^ther  of  trees  or 
bushes^..  These^  with  care,  oHght  be  made  the  nu- 
cleus of' a  new  vegetation,  provided  the  country 
wfireiiot  i^ndoned  to  the  cattle.  Let  the  people 
of  Trieste  turn  their  aittention  to  their  hills,  up 
which  thek  country^-seats  are  already  ascending 
higher'  and  higher «  Be^tore.  the  trees,  and  not 
only  -would. the  landscape: be  improved,  and  the 
landlncfeased  in  valuer  but  a  check  would  be  given 
to  the  fiiisous  idapetuonity  of  the  Bora. 

.The  numbet  of  agricttlturi9ts  cannot  be  large 
in^l^.  teciitory  of  TricBie;  but  what  there  are 
of*  them  ape  mostly,  like  those  >offIstria,  the  owners 
of  the  land  they  eultivatej  ;  They  'would  be' wretch- 
edbfi  poor,  owing  lb  the  Iwrenness  of  the  soil, 
were' k- not  thitf  the  ttywb  affords  thefcn  such  varions 
meahs  of  adding' to /dieir  income  by  working  as 
matois,  carriers,  porters,  &c. 

Ftom  949  till  188^  ^e  find>  Trieste  independent, 
thought  in. ilud  w&thikiaBy  of  its  ndghbours.  In 
138^.. the  <a^. placed  itself  voluntarily  under  the 
pmteetion  bf . Auatria. .  Both  paities  believed  that 
th^y:  should  promote  thdir  own  intefests  by  the  ckh 
ligalaiHiawhieh'. they  mutually  took  upon  them, 
and' the:  conditions,  tbeo^^agr^ied  to'hafrepnly  been 
altered  Ifritnn  time  '  to  t\m^'  byi  ^common  consent. 
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The  constitution  has  much  that  reminds  one  of  that 
of  Venice. 

In  1717,  Trieste  was  declared  a  free  port  by 
Charles  VI.^  and  the  ordinance  of  that  year  was 
farther  extended  by  several  laws  promulgated  under 
Maria  Theresa.  The  power  of  the  captain  of  the 
city  was  changed  ;  and,  the  civic  institutions  yield* 
ing  to  those  of  the  state,  the  whole  assumed  more 
and  more  of  an  Austrian  character.  Many  privi- 
leges, however,  remained  in  full  force.  Among 
thes^  were— exemption  from  excise,  from  military 
service,  and  from  having  soldiers  billeted  in  the 
town ;  a  free  importation,  and  a  low  tax  on  transit 
and  exportation;  some  other  judicial  and  commer- 
cial  advantages;  taxation  by  the  city  authorities 
only,  and  a  limitation  of  the  payment  to  the  state 
to  16,000  florins  annually. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1809,  the  French  entered 
Trieste,  and  left  it  again  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1813.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
character  and  consequences  of  their  domination,  as 
so  many  people  now-a-days,  to  show  their  sagacity 
and  penetration,  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  dissatisfied 
with  the  present ;  and^  in  this  mood,  forgetting  that 
all  human  institutions  must  naturally  be  imperfect, 
overlook  altogether  the  dark  sides  of  a  former  state 
of  things.  Acting  upon  the  conviction,  everywhere 
put  forward,  that  there  was  only  one  right  course. 
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and  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  that  most  re- 
cently sanctioned  by  France;  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Trieste  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  abolition  of  all  ancient  laws,  treaties,  and  insti- 
tutions,  and  every  thing  was  thenceforward  to  be 
regulated  in  the  true  Napoleon  spirit  of  despotism. 
A  poll-tax  was  introduced,  without  being  divided 
into  classes;  this  was  accompanied  by  land-tax, 
customs,  excise,  stamps,  office-fees,  conscription, 
and  the  billeting  of  soldiers.  The  freedom  of  the 
port  was  exchanged  for  the  continental  system; 
merchandize  was  seized  and  burnt ;  prices  fell ;  and 
forced  loans,  war-taxes,  and  the  arrest  of  merchants, 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  was,  that  sixty-one  mercantile  houses  stopped 
payment  between  1809  and  1811;  the. number  of 
ships  belonging  to  the  port  fell  from  900  to  200 ; 
the  yearly  commercial  transactions  decreased  from 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  to  between  two  and 
three  millions  of  florins ;  and  the  population,  which 
in  1808  amounted  to  40,000,  had  in  1812  ah^ady 
declbed  to  20,000. 

When  the  Austrians  returned  to  Trieste,  in  1813, 
many  of  the  French  institutions  were  abolished, 
some  retained,  and  a  few  new  ones  introduced. 
The  poll-tax,  the  tax  on  trades,  the  greater  part  of 
the  taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  stamp-duties,  were  done  away  with ;  the  exemp* 
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tion  from  miUtary  service,  apd  from  the  biiletiQg  of 
soldiers,  and,  above  all,  tbef reedom  of  the  port^  were 
restored. 

Many,  no-doubt^  wished  for -a  simple  veturn  to 
the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  at  all  events, 
for  a  limitation  to  16^^00.  florins,  of  all  th«rpe<. 
cuniary  obtigmtkins  to  the  state;  but  wae  such  a, 
return  really  possible  ?>  Would  it  have  been?jiG5t 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  Austrian  monanchyf 
It  was  only  to  a  connection  with  Austria, .  tkuft 
Trieste  could' look  for  the  revival  of  ^er  prosperity; 
whereas  Austria,  imposseiBsiori  of  V^iieefnid  Fiume, 
oould'Very^aiilyhavttd&^naed'withTrieste^  The 
duty,  of  the  goverzmient  was  to  make  the  intev9Stx^ 
th^  city  gD  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the€mjp]r^4 
and  this  task  wak  fulfilled  upon  princifdes  whoBy 
antigallican,  by  recognizing  the  force  of  local  cirr* 
Qumstanoes,.  without  alfewing.them  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  unit^  of  the^staie.  Thus  the  autiioritaes 
o£the  city  w»e  entrusted  with  the  .Whole  finanotai 
government  of  their  townspeople.  As;  befbi!e,/li 
limited  sum  is  paid  annually ;  not  indeed  liiEnted  to 
l6yO(MXflQrins,  for  it  nowramounts  to^00,000  florins, 
including  €0^iXX)  for  the.  abolished,  poll  and  tisadib 
tax;  SO^OODfOTthe  former  land-tax;  and  350^000 
in  lieu  oi  customs  and  exdee^  The  town  has, 
nevertheless,  gained  greatly  by  bsii^  rdieved  from 
the  Srcnofa  sysije^^i  goverfiment^  and  is  much 
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belter  able  now  terpay  the  larger  than  it  formerly 
waa  to  pay  the  smaller  sum.  A  sufficient  proof  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  astonishing  development  of 
wealth  and  oommeroe,  of  :vhich  I  shall  soon  have 
eoca8k>n  to  speak* 

jSiBgalar  as  i&the  finaneial  position  of  Trieste,  in 
relation  to  the  empire  at  large,  its  own  system  of 
taxatacm  is  not  less  singular.  The  whole  taxation 
of  the  city  amounts  to  about  a  million  of  florins, 
and,  of  dbes^s,  moise  than  half  is  obtained  by  a  duty 
on  iwioe. "  {  hope  tibat  I  may  not  be  deemed  tedious, 
if.  I.  eiidfiavour.  to  explain  this  more  fuUy  to  you. 
.  <  Since  the  .fourteenth  century,  a  tax  on  the  con* 
sumptkHi  of  wiae,  (daxio  educUidjhas  formed  the 
chief  sBouroe  of  the  revenue  of  the  city.  In  1769,  a 
seeotid  tax  on  the  importation  a£  wine,  (dazio  dei 
poveri)  was  imposed,  to  obtain  a  fund  for  the  sup. 
port  of  poor-houses  and  'hospitals.  This  second  tax 
was,  in'188%  raisied  from  one  florin  to  two  florins 
per  eimer,  in  that  year,  indeed,  many  new  ar- 
rai^ments  ^ere  submitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
introducddn  of  the  Austrian  system  of  finance, 
which:  would  >be  altogether  unsuitable  for  Tneste. 
Tbese  two  florins,  together  with  a  market-toll  of 
three  )klreDza*s  per-^imrr^  aire  paid  by  all  those  who 
lay^inor  import  whes- in  large  quantities.  The 
lia^o  sdrntUo  is^paid  on  the  retail  of  wine  in  quan- 
titiea  of  lessithanhalf  an,  fimer,  and  amoums  to 
Sg^  per  cent,  on  the  value.     On  fresh  and  pressed 
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grapes,  a  proportionate  tax  is  also  imposed,  to  pre- 
vent an  evasion  of  the  duty. 

The  intention  was  to  have  extended  this  duty  of 
22^  per  cent,  to  all  spirituous  liquors ;  but  this,  it 
was  found,  would  be  attended  with  many  di£Bculties 
in  a  free  port :  an  arrangement  was,  therefore,  made 
between  the  privileged  dealers  and  the  farmers  of 
the  tax,  for  a  certain  payment  calculated  on  the 
average  consumption. 

Beer,  whether  foreign  or  of  home  manufacture, 
pays  one  florin  and  twenty  kreuzers  per  eimev) 
vinegar,  merely  a  tax  on  measurement  of  three 
kreuzers  per  eimer.  Oil  and  all  other  liquids  are 
free. 

The  tax  on  wine  is  calculated  to  amount  to  25 
per  cent,  on  the  wholesale,  and  to  89  per  cent,  on 
the  retail  trade.  This  tax,  together  with  that  on 
spirituous  liquors,  is  farmed  out  for  a  yearly  sum  of 
565,600  florins.  The  whole  consumption  of  wine  may 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  eimer, *^ 
a  large  quantity  for  the  population. 

The  working  classes,  it  is  supposed,  drink  about 
one  &alf  of  the  wine  consumed  within  the  city,  and 
are  consequently  much  more  heavily  taxed  by  the 
dazio  edtLcilio  than  their  more  wealthy  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  still,  the  whole  community  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  arrangement,  that  no  complaints 

*  The  orna  or  eimer  of  Trieste  is  equa)  to  about  12}  imperial 
gallons. — Tr. 
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are  heard.  Besides,  there  is  no  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  edticUio  and  high  rents  afford  a 
ready  ground  for  a  demand  of  high  wages. 

Negociations  are  at  present  going  on  for  a  reform 
in  the  tax  on  wine  and  spirits,  with  a  view  to  re- 
lieve the  wine  grown  within  the  territory  of  Trieste 
from  the  additional  florin  imposed  in  18^9,  and  to 
cover  the  deficiency  by  an  augmentation  of  the 
duty  on  spirits  and  beer.  Such  a  privilege  to  the 
wine  of  Trieste,  however,  would  be  certain  to  excite 
bitter  complaints  in  Istria,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
port  might  be  found  inconsistent  with  such  regula- 
tions as  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  deficit. 
The  latter  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  perhaps, 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  annual  rent  at  which  the 
taxes  are  farmed,  the  present  contract  expiring  in 
three  years. 

Next  to  the  tax  on  wine  and  spirits,  that  on  meat 
is  the   most    important.      It  is   farmed    out    for 
101,400  florins,  and  is  levied  at  five  avenues.     It 
amounts : — 
On  oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  on  calves 

more  than  a  year  old,  to 7fl  — kr.each. 

On  calves  of  less  than  a  year  old...  1     40 

On  sheep  and  goats...  ..; S4 

On  lambs  and  small  pigs 15 

On  pigs  betweeii.9  and  35lbs. weight        45 

On  pigs  weighing  more  than  35lbs.  1     30 

vot.  I.  n 
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children  are  not  obliged  to  participate,  if  they 
produce  a  certificate  to  show  that  they  receive 
religious  instruction  elsewhere,  according  to  the 
tenets  of  their  several  creeds. 

Owing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  city,  and 
the  Facility  with  which  employment  may  be  ob* 
tained,  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  occasions  much 
less  trouble  than  in  many  other  places ;  still,  in  this 
respect  also,  a  very  laudable  activity  is  manifested. 
In  1817,  a  Society  of  Beneficence  was  formed,  under 
the  administration  of  sixteen  deputies  from  the 
eight  several  sections  of  the  city.  The  object 
chiefly  in  view  was  the  suppression  of  street-beg- 
ging ;  and  this  is  effected  either  by  supplying  the 
poor  with  work,  or  by  affording  them  relief,  either 
in  the  shape  of  food  or  money.  Whoever  can 
obtain  work,  and  is  equal  to  it,  has  no  claim  to  any 
relief.  Relief,  in  the  shape  of  food,  is  never  given 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  at  a*  time ;  and  consists 
usually  of  two  pints  of  Kumford  soup,  and  eight 
ounces  of  bread,  a  day.  Beggars  not  belonging  to 
the  city,  if  too  weak  to  work,  are  fed  till  they  have 
gained  strength,  when  employment  is  found  for 
them,  or  they  are  sent  to  their  homes.  The  sick 
are  received  into  the  hospitals.  A  list  of  the  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  fund  is  yearly  printed  and 
distributed. 
,   Owing  to  the  cholera  and  its  consequences,  the 
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tndiYidual  merit  of  some  of  the  clergy  is  admitted, 
a  general  complaint  i»  made,  that,  as  a  body,  they 
are  in  education  and  intelligence  far  below  the  level 
which  might  fairly  be  required. 

A  very  reasonable  wish  prevails  for  the  institu- 
tion of  an  Italian  normal  school,  in  addition  to  the 
two  German  ones  that  already  exist ;  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school  within  the  city,  in 
order  that  parents  may  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  their  children  away  from  them.  What 
the  French  did,  in  this  respect,  has  fallen  to  the 
ground  again  ;  and  the  Nautical  Academy,  which, 
since  18S0,  has  grown  out  of  the  old  school  of  com- 
merce, turns  education  into  one  direction  alone — ; 
a  highly  important  one,  no  doubt,  in  a  town  like 
Trieste ;  but  still  insui&cient  for  general  purposes. 
This  academy  contains  rather  more  than  one  hundred 
pupils,  and  would  probably  number  many  more, 
were  it  not  for  a  rule  that  requires  all  candidates  to 
have  spent  five  years  in  a  normal  school.  The  pro- 
fessors receive  from  800  to  1,000  florins  a  year ;  the 
other  teachers,  including  language-masters,  from 
400  to  600;  and  the  director,  ISOO.  Commerce, 
navigation,  naval  architecture,  and  languages, 
form  the  chief  objects  of  instruction*  The  pupils 
have  from  thirty  to  thirty-one  school  hours  in  a 
week.  Religious  instruction  forms  a  part  of  the 
educational  course,  in  which  protestant  and  Jewish 

d2 
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view— the  Exchange  and  the  Austrian  Lloyd.  The 
Exchange,  according  to  the  law  of  the  18th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1804,  forms  a  central  point  of  union  for 
the  whole  commercial  public.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  six  deputies,  who  are  elected  for  three  years, 
and  each  of  whom  undertakes  the  administration  for 
six  months.  Only  wholesale  dealers  can  become 
members  of  the  Exchange,  and  candidates  rejected 
by  the  deputies  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  general 
assembly  of  all  the  members,  where  the  question  is 
decided  by  ballot.  The  deputation  has  charge  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Exchange-*-acts  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  mercantile  community 
—suggests  questions  for  consideration — sees  to  the 
execution  of  decisions — examines  brokers  previously 
to  their  admission — communicates  various  kinds  of 
commercial  information,  &c.  In  cases  of  an  equality 
of  votes,  the  senior  deputy's  o^nnion  decides. 

The  whole  body  of  members  choose  a  consulta, 
or  committee,  of  forty,  to  whom  the  deputation  may 
submit  important  matters  for  deliberation.  During 
the  last  week  in  December,  the  deputation  delivers 
in  to  a  general  assembly  an  account  of  the  yearns 
administration.  A  lawyer  is  always  ready  to  afibrd 
the  deputation  legal  assistance.  Many  disputes  may 
be  brought  for  decision  before  the  Exchange,  such 
as  relate  to  valuations,  auctions,  &c. ;  and  these 
naturally  become  an  additional  source  of  income  to 
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the  institution*  Every  member,  on  being  admitted, 
pays  40  florins  entrance,  and  a  yearly  subscription 
to  the  same  amount. 

Another  law  of  the  18th  of  September,  1804, 
determines  the  duties,  privileges,  and  requisite  in- 
formation of  brokers.  The  manner  is  distinctly 
prescribed  in  which  they  are  to  keep  their  books, 
these  being  liable  to  be  called  for  as  judicial  evidence ; 
above  all,  brokers  are  strictly  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  trade,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd,  as  it  is  called,  originated  in 
1888^  and  is  divided  into  two  chief  sections.  The 
one  employs  itself  in  collecting  every  kind  of  useful 
information  respecting  trade  and  navigation ;  the 
other  forms  a  steam-navigation  company.  Each 
section  elects  two  members,  in  whom  the  general 
direction  is  vested,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
president,  who  remains  in  oflBce  only  six  months. 
The  first  section  of  the  Lloyd  keeps  a  list  of  all  ships 
arriving  and  departing,  and  of  all  goods  imported 
or  exported ;  communicates  commercial  news  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  possesses  a  fine  collection 
of  maps,  charts,  commercial  treaties,  laws  respecting 
trade,  &c.  Each  member  of  the  Lloyd  pays  a  sub- 
scription of  SO  florins  annually.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted upon  easy  terms.  A  commercial  newspaper, 
connected  with  this  institution,  has  been  found 
extremely  useful. 
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The  Lloyd  Steam  Navigation  Company  owed  its 
origip  chiefly  to  the  conviction  that  the  revival  of 
Egypt,  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  the  well-known 
ev,^nt3  in  Turkey,  and  a  variety  of  other  recent 
Qccurr^ces,  had  caused  a  great  revolution  in  trade, 
and.  were  preparing  its  return  |;o  the  ancient  channel. 
To  this  were  attributed  the  exertions  of  £ngland  to 
establish  steam-navigation  oa  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Euphrates,  similar  e&rts  on  the  part  of  France, 
the  establishment  of  Austrian  steam-boats  on  the 
Danube,  &e.  These  drcumstances,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  certain  to  give  a  greater  extefision  to  the 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  divert  a 
portion  of  the  trade  of  India  to  the  Levant. 

I  The  capital  (in  the  first  instance  a  million  of  flo- 
rins) was  raised  by  shares,  and  a  council  of  adminis- 
tration was  chosen,  consisting  of  a  president  and  six 
directors.  The  president  remains  in  office  fifteen 
years ;  of  the  directors,  one  retires  every  year.  All 
disputes  between  the  company  and  one  of  its  mem- 
bers must  be  decided,  without  appeal,  by  arbitrators 
chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  The  coasting 
trade  with  steam-boats  between  Trieste  and  Venice, 
and  between  other  Austrian  ports,  is  secured  to  the 
company  as  a  monopoly  till  the  year  1842.  Six 
steam-boats  now  run  alternately  to  Ancona,  Corfu, 
Fatrasso,  Candia,  Athens,  Sira,  Smyrna,  the  Dar^ 
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flanelles,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  The 
advantage  of  this  institution,  so  far  as  the  saving  of 
time  is  concerned,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact, 
that  travellers  may  now  reach  Venice  in  nine  hours, 
and  Ancona  in  sixteen  hours;  so  that  Rome  is 
brought  within  a  distance  of  four  days  from  Trieste, 
and  Naples  within  a  distance  of  six  days.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  number  of  travellers  will 
go  on  increasing,  and  that  the  company  will  even- 
tually reap  the  reward  of  their  preseverance  and 
enterprize.  In  the  year  1838,  the  trips  between 
Trieste  and  Venice  amounted  in  number  to  312,  and 
the  travellers  to  14,288. 

Independently  of  the  great  political  importance  of 
the  commercial  treaty  concluded  between  England 
and  Austria  on  the  Srd  of  July,  1 838,  it  is  certain 
to  lead  to  useful  results  for  the  traders  of  both  coun- 
tries. Which  may  derive  the  greatest  advantage, 
will  depend  less  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty  than  on 
the  greater  activity  of  one  nation  or  the  other.  A 
perfect  system  of  equaUty  has  not  yet  been  adopted, 
nor,  under  existing  circumstances,  was  it  practicable ; 
thus  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
cannot  be  imported  directly,  in  Austrian  ships,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  they  can  be  so  imported 
from  the  Danube  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
ports.     In  the  same  way,  the  produce  of  those  dis- 

d5 
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tant  regions  may  be  shipped  for  England,  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  previously  brought  into  an  Aus- 
trian port.  The  Austrian  ships  trading  to  Constan- 
tinople already  exceed  in  number  those  of  all  other 
nations,  and  are  tontinually  increasing. 

To  show  the  growing  prosperity  of  Trieste,  I  must 
trouble  you  with  figures;  these,  however,  are  not 
dry  and  insignificant  to  an  attentive  observer,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  eloquait  and  instrucr 
tive.    ' 

The  average  annual  importation  into  Trieste  was. 

From  1816  From  1831    Increase 
to  1820.      to  18^5.      per  cent. 
Coffee  (Vienna  cwt.)     42,642     163,198        383 

Cotton 44,759  142,635  318 

Corn  (staii*) 817,879  907,604  111 

Wool(cwt.) 11,241  24,767  220 

Oil  (casks,  107  Vienna 

lbs.  each) 92,288  204,153  221 

Sugar  (cwt.) 130,781  378,588  289 

ToDuage. 
Arrived  in  1834      939  large  vessels 183,767 

1835  1691  225,538 

1836  1756 251,531 

1837  1731  .^ ...,.  234,212 

1838  1778 229,478 

If  we  add  the  coasting  trade,  the  aggregate  ton- 

*  The  staio  is  equal  to  2^  of  Winchester  busliels. 

^  190 
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nage  of  the  arrivals  would  stand,  in  round  numbers, 
thus: — 

1834  824,000 

1886  806,000 

1836  330,080 

1837  318,000  (cholera  year.) 

1838  868,000 

Among  the  large  vessels  that  arrived  were : — 

Id  1834.      In  1838. 
Hamburg —     ...       5 

American 47  ...    «89 

Hanoverian  ...       2  ...       3 

Austrian  476  ...  688 

Belgian     —  ...       6 

Brasilian  —  ...       8 

Bremen    3  ...       6 

Danish 3  ...     19 

French 12  ...     12 

Jerusalem 1  ...       1 

Greek  186  ...  212 

Ionian 18  ...     32 

English    127  ...  136 

Norwegian  ...     —  ...     17 

•  Oldenburg  ...     —  ...       1 

Dutch 8  ...     13 

Turkish   6  ...     18 

Roman 22  ...  297 (including coasters 

in  1838.) 


6<) 
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Portuguese 
Prussian  ... 

In  1834. 

•  •  • 

...       2 

In  1838. 
...       5 

...       4 

Russian    . . . 

...      8 

...     18 

Swedish    ... 

...      8 

...     18 

Spanish    ... 
Sardinian  ... 

...       4 
...    SO 

...      7                                               1 
...    47 

Samiot 

•  •    • 

...      1 

Sicilian 

Tuscan    ... 

...    31 
...       8 

...  274 (including coasters 

in  1838.) 
...       7 

The  table  just  given  shows  the  rate  kt  which  each 
nation  has  increased  its  traffic  to  Trieste. 

To  complete  the  review  of  the  maritime  traffic  of 

Trieste,  the  Lloyd  publishes  the  following  table  for 

1838:— 

Aggregate 


There  entered  inwards, 
large  vessels  carrying 

sails 1,778 

Ditto,   steamers  S8 

Large  coasters  carrying 

sails 2,529 

Ditto,   steamers 166 

Small  coasters... 5,675 


Tonnage. 


• . . 


10,176 
Theshipsthat  sailedin  the 

sameyear  amounted  to  10,121 


2^9,478 
9,040 

90,805 

33,880 

131,875 

496,078 
489,912 
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The  imports,  in  ISSS,  were — 

CoflFee    313,500  cwt. 

Cotton  180,057  bales  of  2  cwt.  each. 

Oats 32,681  stiui. 

Wheat 655,394 

Indian  corn  835,033 

Barley 21,370 

Rye  58,808 

Flour    186,800  cwt 

Potatoes    181,050 

Oil 205,950  eimer. 

Sugar,  refined  ...  145,160  cwt. 

Ditto,  raw 403,490 

Wool    20,141  bales. 

Tea  300  chests. 

Beer 10,430  casks. 

Salt  169,461  cwt. 

Tobacco   48,070 

Sulphur    25,510 

Wine    14,819  packages. 

The  prices  of  many  goods  vary  so  much  that  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
whole,  but  sugar  is  the  most  important  article,  and 
then  follow,  in  succession,  cotton,  com,  coffee,  oil, 
&c.  The  imports  in  1838,  it  has  been  calculated, 
amounted  in  value  in  round  numbers  : — 

FromBrasil to  9,000,000  florins. 

France 8,000,000 
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Egypt    5,500,000  florins. 

Turkey 7,200,000 

Rus^a  3,500,000 

England    • 8,400,000 

Holland 2,800,000 

North  America.*.      3,500»000 
Austrian  coasting 

trade 9,900,000 

Neapolitan  and  Si- 
cilian ditto 3,900,000 

Roman      coasting 

trade  850,000 

Prussian 291,000 

Trieste  produce. . .  4,000,000 
From  the  interior  15,000,000 
The  whole  trade,  by  land  and  sea,  for  thftt  year, 
is  calculated  to  have  amounted  to  88,000,000 
florins ;  whereas  in  1800,  it  is  supposed  to  have  not 
exceeded  15,000,000.  The  natural  advantages  of 
Trieste  and  the  remarkable  activity  of  its  popu- 
lation will  lead,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a  farthegr  de- 
velopment of  its  commerce ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  de* 
nied  that  there  are  many  artificial  advantages,  to 
which  a  change  of  circumstances  might  easily  put  an 
end.  Thus,  for  instance,^  it  seem&  strai^  that 
Trieste  should  supply  the  Levant  with  ooffiee, 
Apulia  with  sugar,  England  with  cotton  and  com, 
and  Venice  and  Lombardy  with   colonial    goods. 
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The  export  to  Apulia  is  connected  with  a  system  of 
smuggling.  The  export  of  cotton  to  England  pro- 
ceeds from  the  circumstance  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  has  removed  the  depot  of  his  monopoly  to 
Trieste,  where  the  quarantine  and  disinfection  are 
attended  with  least  trouble. 

That  Trieste  takes  no  part  in  speculations  in 
public  funds  and  shares  must  undoubtedly  be  con* 
sidered  an  advantage  for  the  place.  Many  wish  to 
see  a  Bank  established,  for  which,  however,  there 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  surplus 
capital,  and  the  want  of  a  commercial  code  is  uni- 
versally complained  of. 

A  new  law,  of  the  highest  importance  for  Trieste, 
is  that  of  the  22nd  Septembo*,  1838,  for  regulating 
the  government  of  the  town.  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  the  old  communal  institutions,  it  was 
necessary  that  something  decided  should  be  done  in 
this  respect ;  and,  compared  with  the  previous  state 
of  things,  the  new  law  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  a  most  gratifyhig  step  in  advance.  I  will  state 
the  main  points. 

In  addition  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  a  cor« 
poration  has  been  established,  to  partidpate  in  the 
management  of  the  city  funds,  and  to^ve  its  opi* 
nion  on  many  important  questions  connected  with 
Trieste  and  its  territory.  This  representative  body 
is  divided  into  the  Great  and  Little  Council.   The 
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former  consists  of  forty  members.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  magistracy  and  the  individuals  who  till 
then  had  been  considered  to  represent  the  town 
proposed  eighty  names,  from  among  which  the  go- 
vernment was  to  make  its  selection.  Of  these  can- 
didates, sixty  were  to  be  owners  of  real  property^ 
and  employing  a  cajntal  of  not  less  than  ^,000 
florins.  The  other  twenty  might  be  persons  dis- 
tinguished by  personal  acquirements,  or  who  had 
taken  an  academic  degree.  Clergymen,  public 
ofiicers,  minors,  persons  under  criminal  accusation, 
and  bankrupts  whose  creditors  had  lost  more  than 
twelve  per  cent.,  are  declared  ineligible.  The  forty 
members  were  to  remain  in  office  six  yeftrs,  and 
then  one-sixth  to  retire  every  year,  but  to  be  re- 
eligible  ;  and  it  is  understood  that,  without  some 
very  strong  grounds,  government  will  never  re-fuse 
to  confirm  the  election  of  the  townspeople. 

The  Great  Council  chooses  ten  of  its  own  body 
to  form  the  Little  Council.  These  ten  continue  one 
year  in  office.  The  Great  Council  meets  once  a 
year,  under  the  presidence  of  the  magistrates,  to 
elect  the  Little  Council — to  audit  the  accounts  oi 
the  preceding  year — to  deliberate  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  that  next  ensuing-— to  suggest  measures 
Kkely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  town-^-*and  to 
give  an  opinion  on  such  questions  as  may  be  pro* 
posed  for  consideration. 
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The  Little  Council  meets  wheDever  the  magis- 
trates deem  it  expedient  to  call  it  together,  and 
deliberates  on  the  means  of  executing  plans  already 
adopted  —  on  the  administration  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  revenue —  on  law  proceedings 
to  be  instituted — on  measures  to  be  suggested  to  the 
government)  &c.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  Council,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Great  Council,  to  whom  questions  of  gre^t 
importance  may  be  referred,  even  when  there  is  no 
want  of  agreement.  At  least  thirty  members  of  the 
Great  Council  must  be  present  to  form  a  quorum, 
and  any  membeir  absenting  himself  three  times,  with- 
out some  sufficient  cause,  ceases  to  belong  to  the 
board. 

The  townspeople,  accordingly,  have  no  direct 
voice  in  the  election  of  their  magistrates,  who  pre- 
side over  the  deliberations  of  a  representative  coun- 
cil, which  is  invested  only  with  the  right  of  giving 
its  advice  and  opinion.  Compared  with  the  immuni- 
ties of  Prussian  cities,  those  of  Trieste  are  certainly 
very  limited.  AH  decisions  come  from  the  higher 
authorities,  and  the  magistrates  preserve  a  prepon- 
deratii^,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  salutary  influence ; 
but  these  new  civic  institutions  are  probably  intended 
only  as  a  commencement  in  the  way  of  reform,  and 
much  is  already  gained  by  the  creation  of  a  legiti- 
mate channel  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion* 
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The  cosmopolite  spiritof  the  population,  promoted 
by  the  congregation  of  so  many  wealthy  and  active 
individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  put  an 
end  to  every  kind  of  aristocratic  pride,  idleness,  and 
coxcombry.  Every  man  in  Trieste  must  work.  This 
principle  of  equality  promotes  social  intercourse, 
though  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  somewhat  impeded 
by  the  want  of  a  general  language.  The  frequent 
habit  of  travelling,  and  of  sending  children  to  be 
educated  in  foreign  countries,  has  the  efiect  of  de- 
stroying that  one^sidedness  of  information  which 
prevails  in  so  many  commercial  towns;  thus  it  may 
be  hoped  that  science  and  the  arts  will  strike  deeper 
and  deeper  root,  till  Trieste  really  possesses  that 
which  Venice  only  boasts  of  as  having  formerly  be- 
longed to  her  forefathers. 


LETTER  VI. 

Deoline  of  the  Republic  of  Venice — ^Its  Causes— Free  Port- 
Navigation — Imports  and  Exports — ^Taxation — Revenue 
and  Expenditure  of  the  City. 

Venice^  April  7th. 
In  my  last  letter  I  communicated  to  you  many 
particulars  respecting  Trieste;   to-day  my  theme 
shall  be  Venice,  viewed  in  its  relation  to  Austria, 
and  more  particularly  to  Trieste. 
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To  understand  the  present  position  of  Venice,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  look  back  upon  the  past. 

The  faults  of  Venice  are  not  justified,  nor  can 
their  consequences  be  arrested  by  the  faults  of  others. 
At  a  time  of  general  movement,  he  who  does  not 
advance  is  soon  left  in  the  rear,  and  the  storm 
passes  over  him.  In  the  year  1815,  many  enter* 
tained  a  natural  and  laudable  wish  for  the  regenera* 
tion  of  their  country ;  but  the  form  of  a  close  here- 
ditary aristocracy  was  obsolete,  odious,  and  unre- 
storable ;  and  who  can  say,  whether  an  infusion  of 
the  democratic  principle  (and  to  what  extent)  would 
have  given  new  life  to  the  institutions,  or  would 
have  destroyed  them  altogether?  Was  there  a 
fairer  prospect  of  prosperity  and  progress  in  a  re- 
newed isolation  of  Venice,  or  in  a  union  with  the 
powerful  Austrian  monarchy?  Was  it  matter  of 
surprise  that  Austria  should  seek  to  retain  what  she 
had  acquired  by  the  exertion  of  her  own  force ;  that 
she  should  wish  to  secure  her  frontier  against  the 
most  powerful  and  most  restless  nation  of  Europe  ? 
Here  the  force  of  circumstances  was  manifested; 
but  not  without  an  instructive  lesson  on  the  relation 
of  cause  to  ^ect. 

By  commerce,  Venice  had  become  great ;  and  by 
new  commercial  regulations,  the  inhabitants  believed 
that  their  native  city  could  be  raised  again ;  the 
wish  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  was  ex- 
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pressed  so  generally  and  so  loudly,  that  the  govern- 
ment consented,  though  without  participating  in  all 
the  hopes  founded  ou  the  proposed  change.  The 
principles  brought  into  action  since  the  1st  of 
February,  1880,  are  these  : — 

Firstly. — All  goods  entering  or  leaving  the  har- 
bour are  free,  with  the  exception  of  those  articles 
that  form  government  monopolies,  such  as  salt,  to- 
bacco, saltpetre,  and  gunpowder. 

Secondly. — All  goods  to  pass  into  or  through 
the  interior  of  Austria  are  to  be  deposited  in  ware- 
houses. 

Thirdly. — Certain  manufactures  of  Venice  (and 
their  number  has  been  gradually  increasing)  pay  no 
more^  on  being  imported  into  the  Austrian  states, 
than  would  have  been  paid  by  the  raw  produce. 
This  favour  is  enjoyed  by  glass,  mirrors,  jewellery, 
wax  candles,  woven  goods,  gloves,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  theriac.  Since  December,  1880,  the  list  has 
been  extended,  and  now  includes  beaver  hats,  strings 
for  musical  instruments,  clocks,  organs,  optical  in- 
struments, masks,  pencils,  starchy  &c. 

Fourthly.— The  old  tax  on  consumption  con- 
tinues in  force,  and  has  even  been  increased  on  a 
few  articles,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  have 
become  free.  Most  of  the  articles  of  daily  use  are 
brought  to  Venice,  duty  free,  from  the  continent. 
Such    are   butter,  fish,   vegetables,  fruit,  onions. 
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wood,  corn,  straw,  flour,  eggs,  native  wine,  char- 
coal, &c. 

These  are  the  main  principles  of  the  change ;  let 
us  now  examine  to  what  consequences  it  has  led. 
In  1829,  the  last  year  before  the  opening  of  the 
free  port,  there  entered  into  the  harbour  of  Venice — 

Ships.      Aggregate  Tonnage. 
Austrian m59  151,361 

Neapolitan 18  1,542 

Roman 54  2,495 

English 7  932 

Swedish 1  108 

Ionian 1  44 

French  1  99 

Russian 1  230 

Greek 4  99 

Total 2,146  156,910 

In  the  foregoing  account,  coasting  vessels  are  in- 
duded.  In  the  official  table  for  1838,  the  small 
cojEisters  are  distinguished  from  large  sea-going 
vessels ;  but  the  tonnage  of  the  former  is  not  stated. 
The  arrivals,  in  1838,  were  as  follows : — 

Ships.      Aggregate  Tuntage. 
Hanoverian^ 2  252 

Austrian  ..! 218  33,588 

Bremen 1  160 

Danish 2  230 

Greek   14  1,582 
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Ships.      Aggregate  Tonnage. 
English 80  4,300 

Ionian  2  470 

Neapolitan    65  4,646 

Norwegian   8  500 

Roman 4  286 

Russian 1  220 

Swedish 9  1,464 

861  47,698 

Add  coastersfrom  Trieste, 

with   oil,    com,    colo- 
nial and  manufactured 
goods,  wool,  cotton,  &c.     723 
Other  small  coasters 2424 

Total 3498  vessels. 

There  sailed,  during  the  same 

year    345  large  vessels. 

492  Trieste  vessels. 
1742  small  coasters. 

Total 2579  vessels. 

In  the  same  year  (1838)  the  steam-boats  per- 
formed 307  trips,  and  brought  14,643  travellers  to 
Venice,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  emperor^s 
coronation. 

Among  the  importations  are  enumerated  :  — 
Coffee. .  .5,000  cwt.  value  in  Austrian  lire     830,000 
Sugar_28,000  „  2,500,000 
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Oil...S00  cwt.  value  id  Austrian   lire  8,500,000 

Fish.. .41,000  ,,  2,390,000 

and  the  whole  commercial  movement  of  Venice  is 

estimated  at  25,000,000  of  florins. 

A  greater  number  of  articles  are  subject  to  the 

tax  on  consumption  in  Venice  than  in  Trieste,  and 

the  proceeds  go  partly  to  the  state  and  partly  to 

the  city.  The  charge  is  levied  by  the  metric  zentner 

or  cwt.     Th0  metric  pound  is  equal  to  1  lb.  12^  oz. 

Vienna  weight. 

To  the  State.  To  the  City. 

Lire.  Cent.  Lire.  Cent.  # 

Wine,  vinegar,  and  beer    8     69  2     75 

Foreign  wine 18  69  2  75 

Grapes 2  60  2  0 

Foreign  grapes 12  50  2  0 

Spirits 28      5 

Flour  and  bread,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  ,from     3  75  1  8S 

to    4  88  2  15 

Oxen,  each  80  78  10  0 

Cows   21  .98  8  0 

Calves 8  21  2  0 

Pigs 8  80  5  0 

Sheep,  goats,  lambs       .1  2  0  85 

The  population  amounted  in  1824  to  100,000 

and  in  1888      110,000 

Making  an  increase  of        10,000 
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Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  relative  to  the 
population  supposed  to  be  nearest  the  truths  al- 
though others  make  it  out  considerably  less. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  tax  on  consumption  was 
paid  in  Venice : — 
For  bread  and  flour  of  every 

kind,  on 102,829  metrical  cwt« 

Wine  248,572 

.     Oxen    •..  5,383  head 

Cows    4,892 

Calves  4,878 

•       Pigs     3,627 

Sheep,  goats,  &c 29,393 

The  most  recent  calculation  (preventivo)  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Venice  is  as  follows : 

REVBNUB. 

l;  Rents  (^«)    486  florins 

S:  Quitrents  {liveOa)    4,763 

3.  licenses 4,700 

4c  Tax  on  Trades  and  Professions     9,479 

Si'JP^liceTax 14,206 

6;  Tax  on  Consumption 340,458 

9,!' Additional  Land  Tax  (estimo)  86,92^     '    ' ' 

.  ,;  .  460,014^orins* 

■t      " 

r^l^iXlltere  is  an  inaccuracy  in  one  of  the  Hems  of  thl^  table, 
j^^b^  sum  total  is  probably  correut,  aince  JteouMlj^od^ 
witTi  tne  tafele  tliat  follows. — Tr, 
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!•  Salaries    (including  8000  fl.  for  the  florins. 

Podesta)  35,534 

S.  Officeexpenses 3,161 

8.  Pensions 6,018 

4.  Rent,  &c 4,329 

5.  Repairs  ofroads,  bridges,  and  lighthouses  25,257 

6.  Street  PoUce    6,511 

7.  Lighting     54,787 

8.  Religious  festivals  8,262 

9.  To  the  poor  and  to  charitable  institu-  ^ 

.tions 113,886 

Of  this  the  hospital  receives 64,001 

Two  foundling  hospitals    86,671 

House  of  Industry  9)612 

Infant  schools    8,101 

10.  Military  contingencies 17,084 

11.  New  roads  and  bridges     72,173 

12.  Public  education  4,826 

13.  Fire-offices    15,788 

14.  The  Fenice  theatre   26,868 

16.  Sundry  ordinary  expenses    *** 12,706 

16.  Purchases  (acquisti  stabUi) 12,000 

17.  Extraordinary   expenses     (including 

new  cadastre,  numbering  the  houses, 

&c.) 41,667 

18.  Balance 6,270 


460,014 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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If  the  tax  on  consumption  (8409458  florins)  be 
divided  among  a  population  of  1 10,000,  it  will  be 
Ibund  to  amount  to  a  trifle  more  than  &  florins  per 
head. 

LETTER  VII. 

Comparison  between  Venice  and  Trieste. 

Venice,  April  8. 

Though  you  may  have  had  the  patienee^  to  loo^k 
over  the  tables  and  figures  which  I  sent  you  yester- 
day, I  am  aware  that  many  readers^  particularly 
among  the  fairer  ones,  will  complain  of  my  sending 
home  such  dry  details^  instead  of  amusing  letters. 
Yet  it  is  from  those  figures  that  we  may  learn  to 
know  the  symptoms  of  life  or  death,  and  that  we 
may  judge  of  the  treatment  Deceived  by  Venice,  a 
city,  in  its  way,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
world.     For  my  own  part,  I  oaa  be  exdted  e^n 
to  tears,  much  more  easily,  by  dry  but  significant 
figures,  than  by  all  the  moral  torture  of  the  most 
heart-rending  romance. 

'  On  comparing  the  arrivals,  and  departures  of  ves- 
sels, in  18^9^  with  those  of  1837  and  1838^  we  fiod 
in  the  first  place  &dedided  increaaein  the  maritime 
^^ffic  of  Venice,  since  the  establishment  of  a  frjee 
port»-  ■,.-./     . 

The  general  amount  of  taxation  appears  neither 
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to  have  increased  nor  diminished  to  any  great  extent 
dnce  18^9. 

The  magnificent  expectations  to  ivhich  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  free  port  gave  rise  have  not  been 
realized ;  this  has  led  some  to  inveigh  against  the 
principle  of  free  ports  generally,  and  others  more 
particularly  against  the  application  of  them  to  Ve- 
nice.    The  opponents  to  all  free  ports  argue  that, 

• 

if  the  institution  confer  no  benefit  on  the  favoured 
city,  the  act  is  one  of  mere  folly ;  that  if  it  do  con- 
fer benefit,  the  act  is  one  of  injustice  to  all  those 
cities  that  are  not  similarly  distinguished.  What  is 
gained  by  one  must  be  lost  by  some  other,  while  a 
part  of  the  state  revenue  is  sacrificed,  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  merchandize  encouraged,  and  great 
facility  afibrded  to  smuggling.  The  free  port,  they 
add,  is  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
becomes  nothing  but  a  selfish  factory  of  foreign 
merchants. 

These  arguments  are  not  without  force,  and  show 
llie  necessity  of  treating  all  citizens  according  to 
equal  principles.  They  would  have  yet  more  weight 
if  the  system  of  customs^' duties  were  simple  and  na- 
tural, and  not  of  such  a  character  that  they  destroy 
the  trad0  of  many  towns  altogether^  if  enforced 
without  amy -regard  to*  local  arcumstancies.  The 
peculiar  relations  of  Ventee,  and  the  wish  to  give  a 
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ri^vr  impulse  to  the  revival  of  her  prosperity,  de* 
teided  in  favour  of  the  free  port. 
*-  Boon,  however,  the  important  fact  began  to  maiu- 
fest  itself,  that  Venice  was  not  merely  a  commercial 
but  likewise  a  mami^tufing  town  ;  some  are  in- 
deed of  opinion  that  the  population  ought  entirely 
to  renounce  their  artificial  trade,  and  apply  them- 
selves altogether  to  manufactures,  for  which  the 
abundance  of  cheap  houses  and  cheap  labour  seems 
to  afford  many  advantages.  The  free  importation 
And  exportation  by  sea,  it  is  argued,  does  not  com- 
peiisate  for  the  exclusion  from  the  main  land.  • 

The  government,  justly  averse  to  sudden  changes 
ahd  eittreme  measures,  adopted  a  middle  way ;  faci- 
litated the  exportation  of  domestic  manufactures  by 
land,  and  lowered  the  importation  duties.  This  was 
all  that  was  practicable.  A  free  port  to  foreign  and 
inland  trade  would  be  something  impossible,  or  at 
ki^t,  according  to  the  present  system  of  taxation,  a 
ineasure  of  crying  injustice. 

s'  Nor  must  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Veuice  as 
y^t  is  no  manufacturing  town  in  an  extended  sense 
6(  the  word.  Mirrors,  straw  hats,  wax  candles,  cat- 
gut, and  the  like,  are  articles  of  trifling  importance, 
cdmpared  with  objects' of  universal  consumption. 
^'Trieste,  iti  almost  every  point  of  view,  appears  to 
be  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
Vtoioe.     A»  I  have  already  shown  you,  the  popu- 
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ktion  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  arrivals  and  de^ 
partures  of  ships  more  than  double,  the  commercial 
transactions  more  than  treble,  those  of  Venice;  in  a 
word,  the  new  Illyrian  city  is  every  day  getting 
more  and  more  ahead  of  the  old  Italian  one.  I 
have  heard  many  different  opinions,  both  in  Trieste 
and  Venice,  as  to  the  causes  of  this,  and  was  often 
reminded  of  similar  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
Bristol  and  Liverpool.  I  will  endeavour  to  mak^ 
the  nature  of  the  arguments  on  both  udes  more  in«- 
telligible,  by  presenting  them  in  the  shape  of  99 
imaginary  conversation  between  a  Venetian  and  .a 
Triestine. 

Ve  NET! AN.-— The  geographical  position  of  Trie^p 
is  much  more  favourable  to  trade  than  that  of  Venice, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Austrian  and  Hunt 
garian  territories.  To  this,  the  greater  activity  of 
its  commerce  must  be  attributed. 

Triestine. — Venice  possesses  similar  advantage$ 
with  respect  to  Lombardy,  Tyrol,  S witzerlai^d,  and 
Southern  Germany.  All  circumstances  oonside^, 
the  geographical  position  of  the  one,  as  iar  as.  \k^ 
nlatdand  is  concerned,  is  as  favourable  as  thfi|.  ^ 
the  other. 

V£NETTAK.^*^Trie8te's  connection  with  tb^.o^mo;* 

laind  facilitates  trade,  whf  reas  Venice,  in  tiin^  ofi^far, 

tiiight  be  coxnpletriy  blockaded.  .   .|   ,r 

-'TAKiss'riKE4<^-/rhcii<conveyance.pf  goods  MP'^t^ 
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hills  to  Opuna  is  quite  as  inooovenient  as  that 
by  water  to  Fusite,  and  a  war-blockade  wo^ld  be 
an  exceptional  state  of  things^  and  can  have  no,  in- 
fluence up6n  the  present  progress  or  decay  of  the 
place. 

VfiNETiAX.-^Large  vessds  can  enter  the  harbour 
of  Trieste  with  more  winds  than  one,  but  only  small 
ones  can  enter  that  of  Venice,  and  then  not  without 
danger  and  loss  of  time. 

Triestihe.''— On  the  other  hand,  Trieste  has  no 
harbour,  properly  speaking,  but  merely  a  roadstead^ 

9 

which  is  not  sufficiently  protected  against  storms ; 
but  the  harbour  of  Venice,  when  once  entered, 
affords  complete  protection.  Besides,  all  these  dif- 
ficulties will  vanish  as  soon  as  the  works  at  Ma- 
lamocco  are  completed.  Even  now  vessels  of  S50 
to  300  tons  can  enter  Venice. 

N.  B.  The  entrance  at  Lido  is  less  deep  than  at 
M alamocco,  on  which  account  the  latter  entrance  is 
preferred  for  larger  vessels,  though  its  depth,  (16^ 
feet)  is  still  insufficient,  as  the  tides  and  currents  of 
the  Adriatic  frequently  alter  the  channel,  and  lessen 
the  depth  of  water.  It  is,  therefore,  now  in  coo* 
temptation  to  construct  a  pier  from  Malamocoo,  near 
Fort  Alberoni,  which  will  have  the  effectof  breaking 
the  force  of  the  Adriatic  current,  and  prevent  tbti 
latter  from  encountering  the  tides  of  the  lagoons. 
The  tide,  no  longer  arrested  in  its  course,  will  have 
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the  effect  of  deepening  the  channel.  Many  as- 
sert  that  these  works  are  executed  less  with  a  view 
to  commercial  advantages^  than  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Austrian  ships  of  war.  The  two  objects 
however  will  go  hand  in  hand. 

Venetian. — ^There  is  more  religious  liberty  a 
Trieste  than  at  Venice;    and  the  former  is  exempt 
from   the  conscription  to  which  the  latter  is  sub- 
jected. 

TaiESTiNE. — Joseph  the  Second^s  praiseworthy 
edict  of  toleration  (and  without  toleration  com- 
merce cannot  be  prosecuted  on  a  comprehensive 
scale)  is  law  in  Venice  as  well  as  in  Trieste.  If  the 
Venetians  are  less  liberal  in  its  application,  the  fault 
is  their  own.  To  be  exempt  from  the  conscription 
is  certainly  an  advantage  to  Trieste,  where  labour 
is  both  dear  and  scarce ;  but  to  Venice,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  military  duties  are  not  burdensome.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted,  when  its  numerous 
and  unemployed  population  is'  considered,  whether 
a  larger  levy  would  not  be  beneficial  to  Venice. 
If  we  except  volunteers,  Venice  furnishes  only  at 
the  rate  of  50  men  a  year. 

Venetian.*— The  administration  of  the  city,  more 
particularly  with  respect  to  its  finances,  is,  in  Trieste, 
quite  independent  of  the  government ;  in  Venice  it 
is  under  complete  subjection  to  the  government 
authorities,  a  state  of  things  which  operates  to  the 
detriment  of  trade. 


Ak  ■  r^H'.- !'  'Ua^'M;  '  ' 
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iRifisTiNE. — Inis  independent  position  is  un-* 
q'uestionaUy  a  great  advantage  to  Trieste ;  but  it  is 
dhe  that  has  been  purchased  by  great  pecuniary  sa- 
crifices', and  the  Ajrm  in  no  way  decides  respecting 
tl^ie  sutystance/nainely,  the  amount  and  burden  of 
thentaxation,  < 

''VEiJETiA^i — -These  burdens  and  taxes  are  much 
heavier  with  us.  The  tax  on  cattle  may  be  instanced, 
aiwf  froth  the*bi*ead  and  mill  tax  the  Triestines  are 


wiiblly  exempt. 

'TEiESTiNE. — ^TKe  remark  respecting  cattle  and 
iWd  inill-tax  is  perfectly  correct,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
ld\^,"'lhat  upon  the'  whole  the  Triestine  pays  less, 
tti  Vefniice,  for  instance,  all  articles  of  consumption 
tak^n  togetner  pay  only  340,000  florins ;  whereas, 
ift  Triestej  the  tax  on  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  alone, 
amounts  to  58^,000  florins. 

'ViKEt'iAiJ.— That  proves  little  or  nothing,  since 
ill'  Tri^te'  the  state  and  town  taxes  go  together. 
The  340,000  florins  are  only  a  town  tax. 
<TPe"testine.^— The  public  revenue  of  Trieste 
amounts  to  about  a  million  of  florins  annually,  of 
wTiich'otie'liatf  goes  to  the  state  and  the  other  half 
to  tBe  town.  ^  1  he  60,000  Triestines,  therefore,  pay 
rtitfre  to^he  town  tax  than  the  110,000  Venetians 
contribute  for  their  city.  The  same  proportion 
wdHld',  ho^'doabtVhold  good,  if  the  contributions  to 
tlK^yuteWei-e  compared.  -       : 
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Venetian. — Such  comparisons  are  diflBcuh  to 
make,  and  figures  and  tables  prove  less  than  many 
suppose.  A  stranger  need  only  look  about  him  in 
Trieste  and  Venice^  and  he  will  immediately  be  con- 
vinced of  the  wealth  of  the  former  and  the  poverty 
of  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  of  the  much  greater 
ability  of  the  former  to  support  a  heavy  load. of 
taxation. 

Triesttkk. — That  such  an  appearance  of  things 
does  exist  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accommodate  the  taxation  of  every  separate 
town  to  its  individual  prosperity.  The  real  point 
is  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  such  difference ;  and,  if 
we  inquire  into  these,  we  shall  probably  find,  ^at 
the  main  cause  of  the  decay  of  Venice  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  indolence,  the  main  cause  of  the  prosperity 
of  Trieste  to  the  activity  and  enterprize,  of  the 
population,  lliis,  in  fact,  is  the  main  point  to  be 
considered ;  all  others  are  merely  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 

Venetian. — Were  it  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
tp  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  ^*  main  point.*' 
]^pr  many  centuries,  no  population  was  more  active 
than  that  of  Venice.  To  say  now,  because  there  is 
a  great  appearance  of  poverty  in  the  place,  and 
because  idle  people  may  be  seen  hanging  about 
St.  Mark's  Place,  or  along  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni, 
that  the  people  generally  are  ipdolent,  is  to  jump 

e  5 
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somewhat  too  suddenly  to  a  cQncluaion,  Are  the 
people  of  London  idle  because  th^  hackney-coach 
and  cab  driv^r8  loiter  about  the  streets  waiting  for 
customers,  just  as  our  gondoliers  dp  with  us  ?  Or 
is  indolence  a  characteristic  of  the  population  of 
Berlin,  where  the  Eckensteher  differ  very  little 
from  our  Ffuchini  f  . 

TaiESTiNE. — In  reply  to  the  reproach  of  a  too 
hasty  conclusion,  it  will  be  quite  su£Soient  to  point 
attention  to .  the  circumstances  that  have  wrought 
the  change  in  Venice.  ,  The  l(ionpurabl^  activity  fqr 
which  its  inhabitants  were  qnce  distinguished  led  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealthy  and  wealth. led  tp  .a 
greater  excess  of  luxury^aa^^  in  the  alterecl  direction 
of  commerce,  the  employment  oi  capital  offered^  lefif§ 
brilliant  rewards  to  a  perseverance  in.  the.  ancient 
habits  of  mercantile  industry.  Instead  of  .ent^ring^ 
in  the  true  spirit  of  emulation^.uppn  the  n^w  ^q^ui^fiA 
which  the  change  in,  circumstances  pointed  oUt,.^ 
Venetians  continued  their  former  course,  unti^^  the 
fountain  of  life  became  more  and  more  dri^  .up. 
The  patricians  no  longer  knew  either  how  tp  gpyera 
or  how  to  enrich  tbeotselyes,  and  the  way  ifx  wh|cb 
they  gave  employn^ent  to  the  people,  or  rathjer  fed 
without  really  employing  them^  accustomed  thf^ 
masses  to  a  life  of  indolence,  concealed  under  a  thia 
disguise  of  emasculating  frugality.  Tran^)06e  tjie 
population  of  Venice  to  Trieste^  and  that  of  Trieste 
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to  Yeniee,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  whether  local  or* 
cuBfitances  or  iodividoal  character  exercise  the 
greater  influence  ov^r  the  progress  and  decay  of 
cities  and  states. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Impro^ment  in  Venice-^  Merit  of  the  Government  —  Poor 
Laws — Foundling  Hospitals. 

Milan,  April  J  2th. 

Ta.i>AT,  in  Milan,  for  the  first  time,  I  find  leisure 
to  continue  my  account  of  Venetian  aflairs ;  not, 
however,  iii  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  since  on  the 
poidt»  that  remaon  for  consideration  there  is  less 
perplexity,  beside^  which  my  own  opinions  and  ob^ 
servations  involuntarily  assume  too  prominent  a 
part  in. the  discussion. 

I  am  tcdd  that  eren  now  there  are  merchants  in 
Vemee  much  more  wealthy  than  any  in  Trieste; 
but  tins  wealth  would  exercise  a  much  more  bene-* 
ficial  influence  if  divided  among  a  greater  number 
of  hands,  or  if  the  owlaers  confined  themselves  less 
to  the'burinessof  bankers,  which,  though  it  may  be 
profitable  to  thoee  engaged  in  it,  produces  nothing 
new,  and  affords  employment  only  to  a  small  num« 
ber  of  individual&K.  The  Venetian  merchants  trade, 
in  general,  only  in  one  article;  those  of  Trieste,  on 
the  contrary,  turn  themselves  in  every  dirsction. 
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the  iBoinefit7they^fi£i^6i<ve'8r'fa¥ciurable'Dpportaiiity 
for  .making  jnonejr ;  mid  tbeirrextemive  connexioos, 
together  witb.  tfa&  ipioiilpt  information  collected 
through  themediumof'th^r  Llojrdy  secure  to  them 
many  adinantagea.  '.'It.baB  frequently  happened 
thAt  goods^  whtcbnqLonf  3(i*ould  buy  at  Venioe  on 
iqieculation^' haver' bepn  kold  at  a  good  price  at 
Triesteyand^a&enRaFd^reshipped  for  Venice,  and 
.disposed  .of <  at  a  ebnstderable  advance.  Many 
.Venetian  tapstalists  have  lent  money  to  Triestine 
-^heufies,  and. a  iaSoge  part  of  Lombardy  is  supplied 
with  a  -varie^ •  of: r goods. from  Trieste  by  way  of 
Venice.  The  laystery  maintained  in  Venice  with 
aiespeot  to  o^ittain  commercial  relations  has  been 
•peodaclive 'o£  kte  advantage  than  the  publifaty 
whieh  pi^vaUs^ait  Trieste. 

At  the  sametime,  itmust    ot  be  foi^tten  how 

difficult  it  is  tOialter^old  established  customs  and 

connexions,  to  *open  new  channels  for  trade,  or.  to 

disturb  rivals  iti  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  an  existing 

advantage.  Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  calamitous 

revolutions  by  wbich  Venice  has  been  visited  during 

'  the  last  forty  years.     It  would  be  idle  to  hope  that 

^  'Venice  will  ever  be^  able  to  run  again  her  iformer 

brilliant  career;   but  it  is  just  as  idle  to  suppose 

t}iat  the  city  will  be  ihhal»ted  only  by  owls  fifty  years 

hence^  according  to  the  prophecy  of  a  Frenchman, 

•  to  whom.  Locatelli  has  eloq^uently'v  replied.      It  is 
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.  iixeiAdy  a^greAt  point  guned,  that  a  stop  htm  bden 

pQt>  to.the  diminutioii  in  trade  and  populatbti^ 

wbieb  ^ere  rapidily  melting  away  under  selfish  le- 

.'pdhUdaaiBDn  and  the  despotic  tyranny  of  the  obn- 

Lline|ifai  system,  those  twin  gifts  of  France.   DnnBg 

^^'the  last  fifteen  years^  the  progress  of  decay  lias  been 

'  ai^est^,  and,  under  the  present  intelligent  ^d 

paternal  government,  things  are  improving  agifin, 

'  though  but  slowly.     Venice  b  recovering  its  aoetent 

hkbits  of  discretion  and  activi^,  bnt  I  feel  faoUhd 

-  t6^{Bay,  and  here  I  but  echo  the  opinion  of  very 
*  'xtamxy  Venetians,'  that  imuch  remains  to:be  done  he^ 

^  i^Q^the  population  can>  relieve  itself  of  the  reproiich 
^'  H3@  i^olente^    In  Naples^  where  Heaven  dispeases 

:  Us  'gifts  with  such  profusion,  the  'dolc€  Jarnkfite 
seems  a  thing  more  n&tnral  than  ia .  the  desolate 
''  ^iliaitshesrfrom  whieh  the  marvels  of  Venice:  could  be 
■'  'i^ised  ^dnly  by  the  most  aoduoua  and  penseveirtng 
'^  e>xerti(nisi     A  people  that  can  boast  of  eudiianoes- 

' tori  mtfy  'count  upon  the  ^mpathy -  and  iittere^  of 
tBe  <worId)  but  musi^ neither. claim  nor  hope.rfor 

!  that  ind«ilge(k«^'wbich  'can  fall  dniy  to  therishare  of 

-  ^eakniess  and  insig«uiicatice.    i.Ho^.  is  it  that  so 
'  tiiany  st^angens  find  em{do3mificit  in^'Veiuoe  as  water- 

tsamers,  s^i^vants,  i&c;>?  '  Hok  is  it ;that(. scarcely 
*'  any  Itikid  '<yf  hard  >  laboiari  in  <  Venice -is  perfdrmedt  by 
^  iiftiiv^?'  A' lk>W>-is  ii''thaiieiteQ,(patr»3ans  deem  it 

l%ss  disgmceA^I^Oftcb  tibeintlamoe  in  the  lists  of 
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paupers  thmk  to  apply  themselves  to  labour?  Heir 
was  it  that  I  saw  moi^  idle  people  in  Su  Ms^k^s  Place 
in  one  day,  than  in  England  duriilg  a  whole  yeatf 
Wit^  all  my  partiality  for  Venice  I  cannot  si^gesl 
a  sieitisfiEictory  answer  to  any  one  of  these  queaUons^ 
but  am  forced:  to  look  for  their  sohaUon  in  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  poor  laws. 

AIL  {taly  ia  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its 
charitable  institutions;  and,  hi  this  req)e6t,  Veni0e 
and  Lombardy  certainly  hold  as  prominent  a  place 
as  any  other  part  of  the  coutitry.  Thore  is  one 
house  within  the  city  in  which  TOO  poor  pedple  are 
lodged,  and  many  more  have  free  lodgings,  and 
receive  pecuniary  asastance  out  of  the  establishment* 
There  is  an  orphan-house  for  about  385  children, 
an  infirmary  for  36  women,  a  wealthy  institu-> 
don  for  the  reception  of  penitent  women,  a  hos-* 
pital  capable  of  receiving  1000  patients,  a  bouse 
of  education  for  90  young  girls,  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, &c«,  and  the  revenues,  chiefly  arising  from 
endowments,  amount  to  about  580,000  florind* 
The  French  government,  aeccH'ding  to  its  customary 
system  of  concerning  itself  only  about  general  and 
neglecting  individual  conaderations,  threw  all  these 
institutions  and  endowments  into  one,  without  any 
respect  for  their  origin,  their  object,  or  the  di'^ 
rections  of  their  fouodera.  In  1826,  this  state  of 
things  was  remedied,  and  each  foundation  placed 
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uofdet  a  distinct  administration,  but  the  whole 
subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  government  au- 
thorities- 

A  law  was  passed,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1886, 
for  the  insdtution  of  fraternal  unions  (fraieme  para^ 
chiati)  in  each  parish^  The  enactments  direct  that 
every  member  of  such  a  union  shall  pay  at  least 
two  lire  and  thirty  centimes,  and  that  the  fund, 
unjder  the  management  of  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  shall  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.     No  rdief  is  to  be  given  : 

1»  To  any  healthy  able-bodied  man ; 

£.  To  any  one  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  fifty  cen- 
times a  day ; 

8.  To  any  one  who  refuses  admittance  into  a 
bouse  of  industry ; 

3.  To  any  one  who  neglects  the  ordinances  of  the 
church,  neglects  to  have  bis  children  vaccinated, 
or  leads  a  notoriously  dissolute  life. 

The  relief  afibrded  to  an  adult  is  not  to  be  less 
than  fifteen  nor  more  than  sixty  centimes  a  day, 
and  for  a  child  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fif- 
teen centimes.  In  1886,  daily  relief  was  afibrded 
to  8200  permanent  paupers,  and  occasional  relief 
was  afibrded  to  4000  more.  The  number  of  all 
whose  names  were  entered  on  the  lists  of  the  poor, 
and  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  received  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  mcHiey,  medicine,  &c.,  amounted 
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to  41,800  persons;  in  another  year,  to  40,788. 
If  to  these  are  added  the  several  institutions  for  the 
receipt  of  lunatics,  the  sick,  orphans,  foundlings, 
&c.,  it  will  appear  that  no  fewer  than  52,448  per* 
sons  receive  charitable  relief  in  one  shape  or  other. 
Eight  hundred  patricians  receive  a  kind  of  daily 
wages  from  the  government ;  and  a  Jew,  it  is  smd, 
has  bought  the  palace  of  the  Foscari  for  an  annuity 
of  four  or  five  lire  a  day,  which  he  pays  to  two 
aged  members  of  that  family. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  poverty  of  Venice, 
and  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to  be  attributed,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  suspect,  with  such  figures  be- 
fore us,  that  so  profuse  a  distribution  of  charity 
does  not  always  attain  the  end  in  view,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  as,  at  a  recent  period,  was  the  case  in 
England,  it  tends  to  create  poverty  rather  than  to 
remove  it.  There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find  40,000  Venetians  willing  to 
allow  their  names  to  be  entered  upon  the  lists  of  the 
poor;  and,  could  the  will  once  be  excited  to  shun 
such  a  disgrace,  employment  and  subsistence  would 
again  be  found,  even  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

Of  all  these  institutions,  none,  in  my  opinion,  are 

more  pernicious  in  their  effects  than  the  very  ex- 
pensive foundling  hospitals. 

For  Venice,  the  number  of  foundlings  now  main- 
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tai^e^'js  stated  to  be  3338  ;  fpr  the  rural  districts 
of  Y^ice,JL0,625. 
.  Ngm^|,  i^  it  not  a  mbtaken  principle  of  philan- 
thrcby— is  it  i^ot  a  most  immoral  act  of  charity — to 
ofifer^  in  this  way  a  public  encouragement,  not  only 
to  unmarried,  but  also  to  married  parents,  to  enter 
i|pon  a  career  pf  sin  ? — to  throw  upon  others  a  duty 
imposed  by  nature,  and  to  blunt  the  heart  against 
all  the  impulses  of  parental  affection  ?  The  osten- 
sible motive  is  to  prevent  the  murder  of  children ; 
but  can  any  one  imagine  that  there  would  be,  under 
any,  other  system,  as  many  children  murdered,  as 
now  die  9f  neglect  in  the  foundling  hospitals  ?*  Is 
irto  bCf^upposed  that,  in  the  Venetian  rural  districts, 

10,6^5  women  could  be  found  to  part  with  their 

*:r'j'".)  •  ,      •      .  ... 

children,  if  \he  wheel  of  the  foundling  hospital  did 
not  present  itself  to  them  as  a  wheel  of  fortune  ? 
Let  the  whole  execrable  institution  be  abolished  at 
onpe^  and  rely  on  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
thatj  man  has  not  yet  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
beast,  which  feeds  and  cherishes  its  young !  When 
we  saj^,  "  This  child  is  an  orphan,"  we  intend  to 
express  a  condition  of  the  deepest  misfortune ;  yet 

^Between  the »y«ai« .1823 ^nd  1832  thttre  were  received 
ipto^th^  fouodling  hp^pi^l  of  Pa  via  3332  childreo^  of  whom 
1415  died  before  entering  the  ninth  je^r,  {Annali  di  Statis- 
tica,  LVI.  215)  and  1139  within  the  ^rst  eighteen  months. 
Oth^  ifofiitfflling^h^^tA.^  present  iniiich  t&ofe  unfavourable 
results. 
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how  happy  must  the  orphan  feel,  in  reflecting  on 
its  deceased  parents,  compared  with  the  deserted 
foundling,  whose  parents,  if  it  have  any,  must  be 
criminal  ones !  How  can  a  child  grow  up  in  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  laws  that  enticed  his  parents  to 
abandon  him  P  How  can  he  confide  in  social  insti- 
tutions, that  have  torn  from  his  heart  all  confidence 
in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  ties  of  nature  ? 


LETTER  IX. 

Venice — Railroads — Schools. 

Milan,  April  13* 

A  CITY  in  the  position  of  Venice  naturally  seeks 
consolation  in  hope ;  in  this  way  there  are  at  pre- 
sent four  subjects  that  more  particularly  excite  the 
public  mind. 

Firsts  there  are  the  harbour  works  at  Ma- 
lamocco,  of  the  nature  and  object  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken. 

Secondly^  the  formation  of  a  trading  company 
in  shares  is  contemplated,  with  a  view  to  a  direct 
trade  to  Asia  and  America. 

Thirdly^  the  railroad  to  Milan.  The  fertile  dis- 
trict through  which  it  passes  will  make  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  land ;  on  the  other 
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hand^  however,  the  level  ground  offers  few  natural 
impediments,  and  the  wealth  of  the  population  will 
make  it  easy  to  obtain  the  requisite  capital. 

Fourthly i  the  infant  schools  {ScuoU  infantUi  di 
caritiJ)  There  is  no  want  in  Venice  of  elementary 
schools  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic; but  it  has  been  found  that  they  do  little  or 
noChing  for  moral  instruction,  and  that  young  chil- 
drto  are  excluded  altogether.  The  new  infant 
schools  repose  on  different  principles.    . 

Children  are  admitted  between  the  stges  of  two 
and. ten,  and  receive  motal,  religious,  and  intellec* 
tual  instruction.  They  are  taught  in  three  classes. 
The  course  includes :  Beading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
morals,  religion,,  sacred  history,  and  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  last,  we  are  told,  is  illustrated  '^by 
engravings  of  well-drawn  designs,  that  the  eye  may 
at  an  early  age  be  accustomed  to  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  art.'^  Singing  is  taught,  to  form  the 
ear  and  to  strengthen  the  lungs,  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, in  order  to  promote  the  full  development  of 
the  body.  To  obtain  admittance,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  forward  ptoofs  of  poverty,  or  to  pay  weekly 
twehty  kteutzer.  The  children  remain  in  the  school 
in  winter  from  eight  to  four^  and  in  the  summer  from 
sevoi  till  eight.  They  receive  two  meals,  consist* 
ii^  generally  of  soup  made  with  rice,  beans,  barley, 
and  potatoes.     Meat  is  not  given,  because  it  would 
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be  too  expensive,  and  because  experience  bdft 
shown  that  children  do  not  require  it.  The  children 
have  always  preferred  soup  to  bread,  and  the  lattery 
therefore,  is  no  longer  offered  them. 

The  expenses  are  covered  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, or  by  shares  of  a  florin  and  a  half  eadi. 
The  shareholders  assemble  under  the  presidency  of 
a  parish  priest,  and  of  a  government  deputy,  to  elect 
the  directors,  and  give  expression  to  their  wished 
and  remarks.  As  soon  as  the  children  arrive  at  the 
age  of  ten,  means  are  sought  to  obtain  for  them 
some  useful  and  suitable  occupation.  Female 
teachers  have  been  found  preferable  to  male;  and 
the  younger  more  efficient  than  the  elder  ones.  What 
the  children  speak,  learn,  and  write,  must  be  in 
pure  Italian,  but  the  explanations  are  mostly  in  the 
Venetian  dialect.  Four  schools  already  contain 
1000  children,  and  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to 
establish  a  fifth,  and  to  hire  an  entire  palace  for  the 
purpose,  at  the.  yearly  rent  of  230  dollars.  •  * 

Vice-delegate  Baron  Paskotini,  and  M.  Grandis, 
a  clergyman,  the  two  persons  who  have  done  most 
towards  the  foundation  and  furtherance  of  these 
schools,  showed  me  over  one  of  them.  Thefirst^ 
appearance  was  in  itself  a  gratification.  One  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  see  Italian  children,  dirtj^ 
infgged,>and  crawling  with  Terming  mky  tamey  Infai- 
self  ^rtcaDsported  into  another  country,  wh«ii<  be  -ae^ 
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^m  dean  ia  their  persons^  and  tidily  attired.  Nor 
was  it  merely  the  uniform  upper  garment  that  was 
olean ;  the.  parents  had  been  taught  to  consider  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  improve  the  rest  of  the  costume 
likewise.  It  was  equally  gratifying  to  see  that  all 
the  children  looked  ruddy,  cheerful,  and  well  fed  5 
and  to  leara  that  punishments  were  seldom  found 
requi^te,  and  consisted  merely  in  confinement  to  a 
particular  place. 

>  In  spdlingy  the  children  acquitted  themselves 
admirably ;  in  arithmetic  and  calculation  they  also 
got  on  well ;  so  also  in  their  replies  on  the  division 
of]  time,  on  the  almanac,  and  on  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  their  several  uses. 
•  .  They  were  all  able  to  repeat  the  principal  doc- 
tciiies  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  catholic  form. 
It  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  certain  tenets^ 
whieh  eTen  the  most  powerful  minds  are  unable  to 
cxfmprehend,  should  be  taught  to  little  children, 
who  do  not  and  cannot  understand  them ;  but  to 
tbifi  life  might  be  replied,  that  the  child  is  quite  as 
well  Able  as  the  adult  to  comprehend  many  of  these 
mysteries,  and  on  this  account  it  may  be  deemed 
e3Ep«dient  to  convert  these  doctrines  into  almost  in- 
oate  ideas,  and  thus  to  take  early  precautions 
qgainst  the  danger  of  scepticism, 
.1  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
ths^e  schools  work  most  £etvourably.  on  the  rising 
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generation ;  nay,  in  many  cases,  the  parents  thein«> 
selves  receive  instruction  through  their  children. 
The  plea  that  it  is  ill-judged  to  separate  the  chil- 
dren  from  their  parents  for  so  many  hours  of  the 
day  is  untenable.  Did  the  schools  not  exist,  they 
would  not  the  less  be  separated  from  their  parents, 
but  they  would  be  left  to  themselves,  and  would 
mmik  back  again  into  their  former  habits  of  filth'  ^nd 
sloth.  Least  of  all  have  those  a  right  to  censure 
these  infant  schools,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  stand  up 
in  the  defence  of  the  foundling  hospitals. 


LETTER  X. 

Army  and  Navy  of  Austrian  Italy. 

Milan,  April  14. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  vocation,  nor  is  this  the  place, 
to  speak  generally  of  the  military  institutions  of 
Austria ;  still  there  are  a  few  chief  points  which  bear 
on  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  that  deserve  a 
brief  notice. 

Eight  regiments  of  the  line  are  levied  out  of  the 
population.  The  time  of  service  lasts  eight  years,  and 
the  conscripts  are  taken  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-five.  Public  officers,  professors,  clergy- 
men, theological  students,  only  sons  of  a  deceased 
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father,  seamen,  &c.  are  exempted.  Those  of  a 
sickly  coastitutioD,  those  below  the  standard  size, 
and  those  who  have  forfeited  their  civic  rights,  are 
disqualified.  As  soon  as  the  lists  of  classification 
have  been  drawn  up,  the  rest  is  decided  by  lot  A 
substitute  may  be  proposed,  but  in  that  case  security 
most  be  given  to  the  amount  <^  350  lire,  or  about 
1£0  florins.  No  seedier  can  manry  without  permis- 
sion. In  Padiia  there  exists  an  hospital  for  invalids. 
There  is  no  military  force  similar  to  that  of  the 
German  hmdmehr.  The  levy  varies  in  different 
years,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser* 
vice.  In  18^2  it  amounted  to  3026  men,  in  1827 
to  3500,  in  1828  to  8778,  in  1829  to  2266,  in  1880 
to  2647,  in  1881  to  12,400,  in  1834  to  6900,  in 
1886  to  4610,  in  1837  to  1924.  Considering  the 
population  of  the  kingdom,  which  now  exceeds 
four  millions,  the  conscription  is  by  no  means 
oppressive;  but  men  well  qualified  to  ^ve  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject  seem  to  think  that  it 
would  be  better  tp  shorten  the  time  of  service,  to 
dp  away.rwitb  the  jsystem  of  substitutes,  and  to 
organise  a  Umdwishr, 

A  few   words  yet  about  the  navy  of  Austria. 

The.  Venetian  arsenal,  an  astonishing  monument  of 

the  greatness  a;nd   activity  of  the  republic,  offers 

great  facilities  for  the  formation  of  a  naval  power. 

,  The  oppprtunity  has  not  been  neglected.   Building, 
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carpentering,  forging,  &c.»  are  every  where  bilsily 
carried  on,  though  without  exceeding  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  considerations  of  prudence.  The 
sailors  (corpo  marinari)  amount  in  number  to  S3^6 
men,  who  are  paid  and  clothed,  according  to  the 
several  classes  into  which  they  are  divided.  The 
marine  artillery  consists  of  945  men.  To  these 
must  be  added  a  battalion  of  marines  of  1276  men. 
The  pay  and  rations  are  not  so  high  when  the 
men  are  on  shore,  as  when  they  are  afloat.  The 
fleet  at  present  conrists  of  three  frigates,  two  sloops, 
five  brigs,  and  a  large  number  of  small  vessels  and 
gun-boats. 


LETTER  XI. 

Journey  from  Venice  to  Milan— Verona — Brescia  —  Position 
of  Milan — ^The  Stradella  Theatre— Cathedral — ^Marchesi. 

Milan,  April  12. 
Om  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  April,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  I  embarked  at  Venice,  and  at  six  o'clock 
on  Thursday  morning  I  was  once  more  in  the  BeUa 
Venezia^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hotel  so  called  at 
Milan.  The  passage  from  Venice  to  Fusina  ivas, 
as  it  usually  is,  a  period  of  torture.  The  post- 
boat  is  so  close,  the  seat  so  narrow,  the  air  so  op- 
presedve,  that  one  can  neither  breathe  nor  stir  hand 
or  foot.    The  courier's  carriage  appeared  a  spacious 
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and  ccmvenient  palace  in  comparison,  and,  as  soon 
as  I  was  fairly  embarked  in  it,  I  began  to  make  my- 
self quite  at  home.  I  pulled  off  my  boots,  and  put 
on  my  furred  shoes,  drawing  my  foot-bag  over  these, 
and  taking  upon  the  whole  such  precautions  against 
the  cold,  that  on  this  occasion  I  suffered  no  incon- 
venience from  it.  It  is  true  there  was  a  difference 
of  ten  degrees  {2Sl°  F.)  between  the  temperature  of 
Bohemia  in  March,  and  that  of  Lombardy  in  April. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April  (my  father^s 
birthday)  I  felt,  on  awaking,  like  one  who  has  just 
landed  after  a  long  'sea*voyage,  though  there  was 
not  yet  much  to  be  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. The  trees,  particularly  the  closely-cropped 
mulberries,  were  still  completely  bare,  and  the  vines 
hung  about  like  grey  cordage ;  but  the  young  green 
wheat,  the  winding  brooks,  the  dark  hills  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  in  the 
distance,  combined  to  form  a  cheering  prospect,  the 
whole  of  which  was  embellished  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  with  a  beautifully  glowing  Italian  sky. 
The  view  of  the  Garda  Lake,  from  Peechiena  to 
Pesepaano,  remiiided  me  of  my  first  trip  to  Italy 
wijth  liUjdQlf  and  Hermensdorf,  and  now,  on  ray 
ff^iArih  visit  t0  tbeicountry,.!  again  find  myself  coik;. 
t^pktMJig  every  welUknown.dbjject  with  rising  in^ 
tor^. ;  Ffom  those  rdmantie  meditations  my  Itahao 
travelling  eompfltpion  startled  m«  by  gravely  Bsking 
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me  whether  Berlin  did  not  belong  to  the  Russians. 
I  felt  like  one  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  report  of 
a  pistol,  and  the  uncomfortable  apprehensions  of  the 
future,  thus  forced  upon  my  attention,  made  it  for 
some  time  impossible  to  return  to  my  agreeable 
dreams  about  the  past.  I  was  less  startled  by  a 
robber  story  (a  standing  dish  in  Italy),  in  which  my 
companion  had  himself  played  a  part  in  the  south 
of  France.  A  robber  stopped  a  diligence,  and 
stripped  all  the  travellers  of  their  ready  money,  while 
eight  of  his  comrades  were  seen  behind  some  bushes 
with  their  muskets  levelled.  When  the  thief  had 
secured  his  booty,  it  was  found  that  the  dreaded 
eight  were  merely  scarecrows  dressed  up  for  the 
occasion. 

In  Verona^  where  extensive  fortifications  are  in 
the  course  of  erection,  I  ran  hastily  over  the  cus- 
tomary lions.  I  was  just  standing  before  the  tombs 
of  the  Scaligeri,  when  an  Italian  offered  to  show  me 
the  way  to  them.  To  my  natural  reply  he  rej(^ned  : 
**  But  the  historical  explanation  !'*  At  Brescia,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry  after  the  travellers*  room,  I  was 
told  by  the  waiter  that  there  was  none.  Tp<  a  $q- 
cond  question  after  the  locality  of  another  ajiart- 
ment  he  answered,  pointing  to  the  courtyard,  ^^  Da 
per  tuttol  S'^accamodi  dove  vuoleC*  I  was  the 
more  astonished,  on  my  arrival  here^  to  find  ar  com^ 
plete  arrangement  a  V Anglais, 
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After  a  journey  of  two  nights  and  a  day,  I  was 
well  entitled  to  take  some  repose,  but,  instead  of  so 
doing,  I  walked  about  Milano  la  grande  for  five 
hours  with  my  guide,  and  thus  disposed  of  the 
greater  part  of  my  letters.  At  length,  at  half  past 
thfee,  I  was  just  thinking  about  dinner,  when  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  government  secretary, 
Czornig,  who  knows  Lombardy  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  man^  and  is  more  communicative  than  the 
generality.  In  his  society  I  soon  forgot  my  fatigue, 
and  commenced  my  stay  in  Milan  under  auspices  as 
favourable  as  those  of  Trieste  and  Venice. 

Tuesday,  April  16. 
Things  proceed  as  they  began.  Everywhere  I 
experience  active  kindness  and  a  desire  to  oblige. 
So  far  a  strong  resemblance  to  Venice  and  Trieste, 
but  in  nK)st  other  respects  a  marked  difference. 
Milan  stands  in  a  sea  of  green  trees  and  meadows, 
as  Venice  in  a  sea  of  green  waters.  In  the  latter 
every  thing  reminds  you  of  the  past,  as  the  great 
and  important  period ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
present  is  full  of  life,  and  all  that  belongs  to  an- 
tiquity,  not  excepting  even  the  glorious  cathedral, 
is  thrown  into  the  back-ground.  The  last-named 
building  stands  more  detached  than  the  Venetian 
St.  Mark's,  and  appears  to  belong  to  the  present 
quite   as  much  as  to  a  bygone  period.     Besides, 
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every  thing  reminds  one  here  that  Milan  is  a  ^eat 
central  point  of  wealth  and  activity.  No  signs  of 
decay,  no  unoccupied  people,  unless  in  the  upper 
classes,  where  the  possession  of  fortune  invites  to 
thenar  niente^  which  in  Venice  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  wretchedness  and  want.  In  Venice,  and  also 
in  Verona,  each  house,  each  palace,  is  built  accord- 
ing to  individual  fancy  or  convenience  ;  the  greatest 
variety  of  architecture,  and  the  most  wanton  devia- 
tions from  all  law,  order,  or  harmony.  Lai^  win- 
dows by  the  side  of  small  ones,  and  seldom  one 
window  immediately  over  another.  In  Milati,  on 
the  contrary,  every  building  is  perfectly  symme- 
trical, scrupulously  kept  in  repair,  no  where  is  the 
least  symptom  to  be  seen  of  a  poor  or  declining  po- 
pulation. The  question,  so  dif&(^ult  of  sokition  in 
Venice,  how  the  deciay  is  to  be  arrested,  and,  whether 
it  has  reached  its  term,  is  here  quite  superfluous,  so 
evident  is  every  where  the  progress  of  improvement. 
Milan  is  surrounded  by  broad  ramparts,  planted 
with  large  trees,  and  affording  ever-varying  pro- 
spects of  the  town,  and  over  the  country, .  Within, 
the  cathedral,  with  its  innumerable  pinnacles,  always 
forms  the  centre ;  without,  the  most  beautiful  view 
is  towards  the  north  ;  the  mbuntaiqs  of  Brianza, 
and  those  about  the  lake  of  Como,  are  still  covered 
with  snow,  and  contrast  beautifully  with  the  vast 
plains  of  Lombardy. 
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The  pavement  in  the  streets  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. Not  only  are  there  side  pavements  of  gra- 
nite for  the  pedestrians,  but  in  the  middle  also  there 
are  granite  rails  for  the  carriage-wheels  to  run 
along  as  easily  as  upon  an  iron  railway,  and  with 
far  less  noise. 

The  finest  weather,  the  purest  azure  sky,  and,  in 
the  evening,  a  glorious  blaze  of  stars,  with  leaves 
and  blossoms  breaking  every  where  into  life,  invite 
one  to  walk  abroad  ;  yet  here  I  sit,  wrapped  up  in 
furs,  though  I  cannot  deny  that  the  thermometer 
stood  at  ten  degrees  (64°  F.)  in  the  shade,  and,  on 
several  days,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  rose  to 
21o  (790  Y.)^  24° (86^F.),  nay,  even  to 38°  (IO60F.). 
It  is  necessary  just  now  to  be  extremely  cautious 
how  one  dresses  not  to  catch  cold. 

I  learn  every  day  so  much  about  the  present  con- 
dition of  Lombardy,  and  fall  into  society  with  so 
many  interesting  people,  that  I  shall  pay  my  first 
viat  to  the  theatre  this  evening.  Donizetti's  opera 
of  Lammermbor  was,  however,  no  great  attraction 
to  me.  Perhaps  it  will  form  the  bill  of  fare  for  the 
evening ;  but  1  go  chiefly  to  see  the  newly-decorated 
interior  of  the  Scala. 

Yesterday  I  went,  for  four  groschen,  to  the  day- 
theatre  of  the  Stradella,  where  **  the  most  re- 
nowned "^  August  von  Eotzebue's  Johanna  de  M ont- 
faucon  was  the  piece  performed.     Much  was  not  to 
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be  expected  for  the  price.  A  ftw  boys,  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  represented  the  guards,  and  the 
prima  donna  was  a  ship  of  the  line  in  ordinary. 
Her  declamation  Was  the  less  calculated  to  excite 
my  feelings,  as  I  had  not  forgotten  Unzelmann  and 
Stich,  and  the  thing  was  not  bad  enough  to  ^  amuse 
as  a  burlesque.  The  whole  performance,  however, 
cbnfirmed  me  in  my  old  notion,  that  a  drama,  acted 
by  daylight  and  by  genuine  artists,  would  exceed 
in  efiect  all  our  conjurations  of  painted  canvas, 
Ikmp-oil,  and  gas-light.  In  Venice  and  Verona  I 
felt  the  same  impression ;  and  I  still  retain  the  con- 
viction that  the  Greeks  understood  the  accessories 
of  the  arts  much  better  than  we  do. 

The  cathedral  also  has  a  greater  allowance  of 
sunshine  now  than  it  used  to  have.  The  windows 
hare  been  washed  and  repaired ;  the  floor,  the  co- 
lumns, and  the  roof,  have  been  cleaned.  The 
btrilding  has  gained  in  lightness,  without  losing  any 
thing  of  its  serious  and  imposing  character.  I  only 
wish  the  front  were  not  iiutb  a  mixture  of  thegothic 
and  the  antique. 

M.  C  took  me  on  Sunday  to  see  Marchesi, 

the  sculptor,  a  man  who  certainly  deserves  great 
respefct  for  the  courage -with  which  he  has  borne 
up  against  adverse  circtiilQstances.  The  building 
which  contained  all  his  ihodels,  and  many  of  the 
works  which  had  occupied  his  life,  caught  fire,  and 
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very  little  was  i;?soued  from  destruction.  He  had 
another  built  to  suit  bis  own  ideas  of  fitness  and 
convenience,  an^  was  beginning  to  fill  it  with  his 
productions*,  when  the  roof  fell  in.  Unsubdued  by 
the  recurrence  of;  pnp  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
could  have  befallpn  an  artist,  he  resumed  his  labours, 
and  his  present. r^^^r,  arranged  expressly  for  the 
purposes  of  S(C|}lp|ure,  is  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  suitable  in>  the  whole  world.  Yet  he  has  al- 
ready  fumishefl  it  very  tolerably  with  the  most 
varied  works  of , aft,' whereas,  in  Chantrey's  large 
room  in  Lon^dn,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the 
semper  idem  o^jpros^iic  English  statues  and  monu- 
ments. What  ^  contrast  does  not  the  indomitable 
courage  of  Mari?hesi, offer  to  the  puny  vanity  of 
Nourrit,  who  jupped  out  of  window  because  some- 
body had  hissed  him  i  A  French  singer,  to  be  sure, 

is  not  expectec^v^Pi  cp^pl^t^  ^  monumentum  cere 
perennius,  M0rchesi|.it  must  be  owned,  has  been 
most  liberally  si|ppqrted  by  government,  and  he  is 
now  engaged  upon  a  work  for  the  emperor,  the 
model  of  which  is  already  finished,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  t^jat  ,can  be  imagined.  Religion  is 
represented  in  at^  ,^ept^/orm,  with  a  serious  but  mild 
expression,  $uppqrtii)g':the  majestic  body  of  Christ 
as  it  is  sinking  dc^wp^^.  and  presenting  it  for  adora- 
tion»  On.one  ^e,b^t<k  little  in  the  background, 
is  seen  a.mplber^iwii^  Ithree  children  of  different 
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ages ;  the  expression  of  countenance  varieii  in  each 
figure,  but  all  are  (Greeted  to  Cfaiist.  The  eldest 
child  is  kissing  the  foot,  while  the  second  is  Explain- 
ing  to  the  youngest  the  meaning  of  what  it  sees. 
On  the  other  side,  a  blind  beggar,  guided  by  tv^o 
sisters^  looks  as  though  he  would  fain  see,  but  can- 
not. The  whole  reposes  on  a  high  pediment 
adorned  with  wreaths,  among  which  roses  and  pas* 
sion-flowers  predominate. 


LETTER  XII. 

Milan— Archives— The  Sc^la— Donizetti — Manzoni. 

'    MiTan^  April  17. 
As  a  matter  of  duty  I  repaired  yesterday,  pro- 
vided with  letters  from  Count  H ,  to  the  public 

Archives,  which  are  under  the  management  of  Direc- 
tor Vigilezzi.  The  earliest  manuscriptsi  were  of  1360, 
so  I  proceeded  to  the  diplomatic  archives,  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Costa.  A  mass  of  autfao* 
rities,  many  of  them  dating  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  catalogiie,  however, 
goes  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  ^century, 
and  shows  that  monastic  diplomas  alone  are  colli^ted 
here^  the  eternal  monotony  of  which  horrifies  me, 
even  when  I  see  theto  neatly  printed  before  me; 
how  much  more  when  I  find  that  I  have  harassed 
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my  eyes  and  wasted  my  time  in  deciphering  ill- 
written  and  half-^decayed  manuscripts,  and  have 
obtained  only  the  most  insignificant  reward  for  my 
pains.  Nothing  but  donations,  confirmations  of 
lands,  permissions  to  wear  a  mitre  or  a  glove,  and 
matters  of  similar  moment.  1  know  these  things 
by  heart.  After  a  few  inspections,  made  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  conscience,  I 
checked  the  zeal  of  the  obliging  keeper,  and 
repaired  to  the  Ambrosian  library.  Much  may 
still  lie  concealed  here ;  but  for  my  purpose,  I  fear, 
little  remains  to  be  gleaned  after  Muratori  and  so 
many  industrious  Lombards,  who  have  been  here 
before  me.'  The  librarian,  M.  Catena,  has,  how- 
ever, had  a  bint  or  two  from  me,  and  has  promised 
to  make  a  diligent  search. 

As  I  bad  devoted  my  morning  to  study,  for  con- 
science sake,  I  gave  up  my  evening  to  the  enjoyment 
of  art,  and  from  a  similar  motive.  Fearful  of  not 
obtaining  a  good  {dace,  I  went  early  to  La  Scala, 
and  was,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the 
first  comer  in  a  theatre.  I  had  abundant  time, 
therefore,  to  make  my  remarks.  The  Milanese 
boast  a  great  deal  of  the  size  of  the  building,  as  the 
Neapolitans  do  of  San  Carlo ;  but  has  not  this  vast 
space  its  disadvantages?  Six  tier  of  boxes,  one 
ov&r  another,  with  nothiiig  but  a  bird^s  eye  view 

from  the  upper,  ones  I .  A  countless  succession  of 
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bokVs  WT'  perfieBtf*  Uniformity  are  in  themselves  an 
ai'cMteclrahil  d^ttct.  Pcif^'dpetetiatldrB  are  at  *  suit- 
able  distance  ;9(Hne  it^'tdb  Mar,  and  some  too  far 
off.  The  royaT^bb^i  iS' iiiiidi'  smaller  fn  proportion 
than  thdt  at  B^fKh;'ahd'tb^'skm^  reihark  applies  «o 
the  space  Betf#H'l^  Ihe  dohitlitm  on  the  $tage.  A 
greater  breadntli  l^tildy  ill'  nfy  opini^ii^  give  tiof  the 
^bie  ^n  fltpt)ei^Bniee  le&A»' liatrdw'and  con^^rei^di 
The  orch^ti'tt  titid  th^rUls,^  owiiig '  to  the  eternal  *e^ 
petition  of  'the  '  sataid-  pieces,  are  weft  drilled:  A 
strbn^  basts  Hrtiicei  st  sbfff ^i^ndr,'  ^Hd  a  so|>rano  (Mlks 
Kfethbfe)'ttdiJfii-aBle;' but  ^l^iHig'whh  gi^kt^fl^ 
s/irzko,^  i^miA  I^^Wst/fJ  tlAhk  diikgreeable.  "Th^' 
consAiuenibg'^is^ftfk  W(in  df 'thfe  arias  tnuclii§  fosC 
in '  the  clnmAh  fM '  m^  dkHm^,  and^  the»  eriordious 
spad?  of  thyi^buse.  '  TH^W<iii6  6f  bomzetd  totthJa 
Ldisa  Ji  iLaHbtti^hiibdr^'k  A  ifn^t^  sei^s  ef  ponipods 
and  ^inflated  *trlV?difiek'  Tb?  have  a  good  view  of 
the  ballet  i  ^  HM  i^ted  'my^t  'near  the '  f font ;  but 
thei^Igdt'kM)il^lhe^i|%s  and  trumpets,  wbkh 
wbt'lted  away '^'^u<*h*atf^bnffflcrciful  i-ate  that  Ifwas 
at  iklft'^glgd'tfo  i^ei^lfice  t%e  third  act  -and  the  whole 
of  th^'WdlTt,  in-tiWyt  to  bbiain  a  little  fest'  f«ir  inj^ 
ears.  ^  r^a^e'herb,  in'  a  few  words,  given  you  con- 
vinc}ng^*p[bbfs  that  I  understand  hothitig'dbouc' 
theatrical^  ^df"  music.  My  head  w&s  dizey;  aiid^I- 
was  gro^rig*  hbmesick.  By  wliy^bf  curing  myself* 
I  begaftHo'^thifak^of  nothing  but  aniver^ity  tHatt^rsl 
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I;ii>]ght  i40i99tmx;u8^n»yjsf  If  of  too  great  activity. 
At'  aU  e^QQts,  IfhavQ  n/9  ^^^in  the  dolcejar  niente^ 
Tbwgs  and  lUfi^.ar^  co^^^ually  crowding  in  upon 
iQ^^and  I  distt^^bing  tbei^  quiet  in  return.  To-day, 
{fX  instance^ -fMfi^zarnig.  .called  upon  me  at  nine 
o^clock  (I  ha4r.|;|een  at  worif  since  half  past  five)  and 
I:  had  many  tf^atter^  ofr  I^iness  to  speak  to  bim 
about;  I  tbfa  .ifentr  to.Cpmit  Pompeo  Litta,  tb^ 
editor  of  the  J^umiglie  lUUianef  where  we  discussed, 
bisloncal  topj|p^^f|$^»d  ,vf;^Qre  every  thing  was  re«* 
viewed  that  lujffv^^^^  q{!  late  years  pn  Italiai^ 
hisDory.  A  iMgit,5o^,flij(4  Vigliezzi^  keeper  of  the. 
archives,  l^^itf^.^si^Uaf,  discussions,  followed  by 
o(bers:of  a  Terg[f4ifS^Wtf^ari^ter  at  the  house  of, 
Mv  Fortis,>,fii,fi^<pi4^^faq^urer.  I  then  went  to. 
M<.Mori^i<S  ^^ph^f^inj^sed.me  at  my  hotel.  Iii[ 
Atis  g!^t)em§n£  t^j#ptbpr  of  ^  work  on  the  cities 
of.ltaly,  I  fQaii4i#riy^Wg»  'WeU-inforu^eci  man,  fuil; 
of  eothuaa^ifiiAv'  tkfh  ^^fOfJ  of  bis  native  country., 
Hpv pj^seflses  greftt*  rtyt^ffW tjc  collections,  and  com^ 
omiAeaied  .tOeniQi  t^^0  letters  from  King  Enzio^. 
t^t  '^ve  n^Vi^r  ^^tii.b^Q  printed.  Thence  to 
QmfkX'M — ir^e^^i^^  of  finance,  from  whom  I  ob- 
taioeA.iBacl|jY#l4f^^'>i^<^oaation  on  tand*tax,  cus- 
tom9^:excis0i)  ^^^  lof ,  farpps,  regalia,  and  the  like. 
Okieth^g  p9f)[ip^,^G^;C}par.)up  the  head  for  another; 
th^ne  are  ,lii^§i9x(tK>^^y^i  wb^ti  tbe  huge  mass  of 
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iiyfermation  tbatpours  in  upon  one,  when  the  break- 
ing of  so  many  diff(»rem  waves^  bid  fim*  to  bother  a 
nian^s  brtiin  and  make  hitti  lose  aigbt  of  hi«  land^ 
marks* 

April  19. 

Matizoni  leads  so  retired  a  Iife»  and  offers  suoh 
determined  resistance  to  those  who  wpuld  break  in 
tipdn  this  privacy,  tbat»  duttng  my  former  visits  to 
Milan,  I  never  attempted  to  seek  his  acquaintance. 
M;  B*-^,  who  is  married  to  an  English  laifly,  and  to 
whelm  I  4iad  a  letter  from  the  English  coosmI  at 
Trieste,  tdd  me  that  I  JihouM  berecetvedltf  J  C«4M) 
and  as  M.  B —  could  not  go  with  me,  I  waaaeeiQm* 
pani^  by  a  Banon  Tf^.  :  I  founfl  M4tii;»3iii  sur- 
rounded by  Iris  family^  wfao'did  not^ho^everi  finr  a 
long  thney  join  in  our  conversadoBft  <  He  is:  remlarii- 
ably  natural  and  simple  in  his  mmmere;  Iiut4peaks 
with  great  vivacity  and  fliiency.  Ab  I  had  h^ard 
that  be  had  written  an  unpablished  e^y  agaiOBt 
historical  novels,  (consequently  against  him^lf)  I 
turned  the  ^nversation  upon  this  sabjecit^.rand  un- 
denio6k  to  defend  this  class  of  works.,  I  oaltiiitained 
'*^that  a  bad  novel  was  >a  bad  book,  whelher  founded 
on  history  or  not;  but. that  b.  n<>vel  or-'dcama  re^ 
posed  bett^  and  more  fircbly  on  .sudi^it^foundaiion 
than  bn  mere  fiction.       '       •    '    !  ;i.... 

'fiianzotairef^ed,  that/bisloryaitd  fictson  vneot  but 
ill  together,  sooti  distigFeedi^'aDd  devernatried  Intth 
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along  with  them.  The  course  which  noveUwriting 
hkd  taken,  he  6aid»  showed  an  increasing  demand 
for  truth,  manifested  by  the  wish  of  those  who 
called  either  for  pure  history  or  pure  fiction.  To 
mix  them  only  fostered  prejudice  and  delusion. 
He  himself  had  often  been  asked  what  was  true 
and  what  was  not  true  in  the  Promessi  Sposi  f  and 
such  a  question  he  had  always  looked  on  as  a  re- 
proach. 

I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  deny  the  accuracy 
of  such  an  inference,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
whether  the  anonimo  did  not  represent  an  historical 
penonageP 

Manzoni  replied  in  the  affirmatiye,  and  reminded 
me  of  Gotfae*s  reproach  that  there  was  too  marked 
a  distinction  between  the  historical  and  the  personal 
in  the  Promessi  Sposi;  whereas  it  bad  been  bis 
wish  throughout  to  keep  them  asunder,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  possibility  of  confounding  them. 

To  this  I  replied  that^  viewed  with  an  artist's 
eye,  and  treated  by  an  artistes  hand,  history  and 
fiction  both  became  truth,  and  that  to  me  Don  Ab- 
bbndio  was  a  much  more  living  character .  than 
thousands  of  priests  who  might  be  seen  running 
about.  Sfaakspeare^s  Caesar,  I  said,  was  more  his- 
torical to  me  than  the  Caesar  of  many  manuals  of 
hiitofy ;  and  Homer  I  should  be  sorry  to  exchange 
fi»  tbe^faiatotdcal  teteok^  of  all  hia  works, . 


.{ 
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^l^escy  Miltzbin(kiid/]<^pei(e  mindftpf  iso  mferlm 
an  «>r(la?5  thdt^j.imh  .irefe^fuot  :to  themy  he  vtras^read^ 
to  concede  iIbs^  pei«t« :  He  expatiated  partieuiari)^ 
on  the  oiiexaiiipl^d:iiiipeuttabty  <kf  Shakspeare,  atid 
oQ  his  i)bwer70atfairo«(  hiimielf 'iota  eodi  of  hid  eha-^ 
racters.  '  Besidesr  tbiB'-'^ama  ^ei.very  form  ofi? 
which  tmistresblveLiitseifidntorfai^orieal  narrati?^)^ 
was  legft  c^ctditi(^tbaii>a'Siovel  to  injure  the  cause: 
of  truth.    A  glance  or  two  al  Sdiiller^s  Don  GarW* 
and<Maria(£Uu^rt  kd  !to^isome>  qualifieatioQ  >  ots  this 
judgmeiid  L  jTMsriiidueed  Man^umL  ioTAmsato  tiiali ' 
thb  I  ttlmifiaflHl  jcb^didans  >  of  the  Bpie  Vei^  i  go 
anddtataarriflovielidilbs  uBtrni?  Joites^  w^hioh  tcoB^dedn 
itselfji^o^a  ^^Bfoftiadturfe  vSHSoAetywadi  tdatmeTiiimsal 
mere  tifiRv^^^U>g<bk,  TaBd,.attmdti]ie»(thati  mhen  At'- 
pvetBnded^ftoi  lesald^ihlb  lai.diaos^ jq£  fbistoekal  and] 
nktitljiiunbnowiicJfaDh&ffr^'}   -i':;  't«»  •.. i.^;, }'..".•... -,'•   :j»ii 
fier^opow^I  imnmded  .bim  )iii  bow  differenki  an 
light  the  greatest  and  beat'  knowii  inenihad  i)»Ki(i 
placed  by  different  authors,  in  works  that  passed 
for  genuine  histor]^;^that,fictV)n  and  history  there- 
fore extended  their  joint  influence  every  where. 

-"Vhcin^iii^drsalaexi  n^t  tamed  to  the  modetti^ 
literature  of  France,  a  reign  of  terror  which;  in 
MjEmsQfn^s^pini^a,,  lik9/:that  of  17939   must  pass 
a\i^ajwjfv3?Iufl '/opinion  ^I I  luqpporlt^  by   mactyiri^- 
aiBfO^kthit  lijwas  able  tp  bring: forward  G^Qta^^nf 
]ast()vpsit/iaiPiEurb#    An  Jt^Jiiaqu  AiHiho  •eil);«r^>a)K>i|tt 
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tbia  time^  msrquheiii  despi^  about  ihtbons  mdts 
which' be  hi^tjufit.  heard  moet  detestably  sun^io  a 
new  Yai]d0TilIe.!j  .H^re  did  lacbes/  as  with  us  at 
boode^  jcmed  ia  'tb&  conivinrfatiaB,  imd  took  tbe 
Fivdcb  pbiyers  under  tfaenri  ptolsectioii.  The  re»* 
mark^  that  the Fvettchlanguage  was JUadapted  for 
sid^ngii  led  to  ai  dniuesion 'on  the  dialects  of  Ger« 
mauy  and  Italy,  iKhiohs  aa^iti.waa  getting  late,  we 
wei^e  obl^ed  to  b^-aikroffil  ...         '„  / 

•^Manzoni  has  neitfaerrwiitten^Bor  published  any* 
thirag  fibr  a  long^  tioHB^mrMcb  ki  ^aftivibbted  by  many 
to  his iTcligiousfesJif^sj:!  Theneinhy'be  BometrutJi 
in  ihisiy  for  once^  \mthi  oaurke  sf'  ourcoiiYersaiUdi], 
he^d:-^^'  Webncistialiaodie  totheologgratiikst.'*' 
'^  Yes^  in  iiaith  anil ildte,!  but  ddt  in' baite  and  dtst- 
putB,^  was  my  rdply«.  q  Lam  tleligbted  tohave  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  remarkable  and  amiable 
man^iand- the  recblleclnn]  oE  dur  interview  wilLneiilBr 
be'.£ffiicbdifrom*inyvroailot^'l   '  p>  ' 

-■■  '    "■■■  'i-fef-i-^'k^ini:  •    ' 

Miltil^yicQycly's  ftilafpefrlitiu^ipW  ABch*«-Tbe  Emperor's 

-i..     .V.  r     'G7I    Vi     i      Miian,  Siaiturrtsiy,  Apniai/ 
T^nnw  dayi  ti^at^'^^n  'passed  ^away   without; 
my 'finding  leistffie'UoJ  gossip  wiMi  ymiJ    I  will  lay 
th6'^n}OsJ»e'oFith^ii''iAt«f'^  b€f(ire  ybn,  in  all  pos« 
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sible  brevity.  On  Thursday,  in  the  forenoon,  I 
went  to  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  M.  C — .  The  building  is  large,  and  con- 
tains a  vast  multitude  of  rooms  and  halls,  one  of 
which  is  remarkably  spacious,  occupies  two  floors, 
and,  when  illuminated,  on  occasion  of  the  em- 
peror's last  visit,  excited  universal  admiration. 
The  latter  ought  rather  to  be  directed  to  the  fresco 
paintings  of  Appiani,  which  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  those  in  oil.  If  this  be  the  highest 
possible  praise,  they  fully  deserve  it ;  much  more 
so  than  a  painting  by  Hayez,  for  which  he  was  paid 
40,000  zwanztger^  and  which  gives  but  a  misty  re- 
presentation of  the  imperial  coronation.  I  saw  also 
a  multitude  of  busts  of  Napoleon,  his  wife,  Massena, 
Napoleon's  throne,  and  similar  objects ;  which  {^Sic 
transit  gloria)  had  been  consigned  to  a  lumber- 
room,  with  old  inkstands,  candlesticks,  &c.' 

Hereupon  followed  a  long  conversation  with  M. 
A —  about  schools  and  gymnasiums.  While  I  was 
preparing  to  commit  the  results  to  paper,  M.  von 
M —  called  for  me  in  his  carriage,  and  took  me  to 
San  Ambrogio,  where  I  saw  again  many  old  things 
modernised.  We  then  ascended  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  or  Peace,  which  may  very  well  challenge' 
a  comparison  with  that  which  bears  the  same  name; 
and  the  six  horses  to  the  chariot,  and  the  four  with 

4 

the  heralds  of  victory  at  the  four  corn^i^  form  a 
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team,  that  can  be  matched  nowhere.  Add  to  this, 
the  clear,  dark  azure  sky,  the  green  meadows,  the 
yellow  blossoming  rape,  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains afar  off,  and  the.  truly  balmy  atmosphere. 

On  the  19th,  the  emperor's  JHe  was  celebrated 
with  all  due  military  and.  ecclesiastical  pomp;  with 
carpets  and  tapestries,  organs,  the  firing  of  guns, 
equipages,  and  uniforms;  something,  in  short,  to 
gratify  every  variety  ,of  taste.  A  second  visit  to 
M — ,  when  that  able  and  learned  man  showed  me 
his  large  historical  library,  and  selected  some  bopks 
and  manuscripts,  which  I  have  already  begun  to 
look  into.  M —  is  a  great  partisan  of  Austria,  and 
has  written  an  instructive  work  on  the  administra- 
tion in  the  time  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
under  Count  Firmian.  The  publication  is  still  de- 
layed by  motives  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon 
cea^  to  operate. 

I  went  to-day  to  the  picture  gallery  in  the  Brera, 
aud  felted  m^  eyes  on  Luini,  CriveDi,  Francia, 
Montegria,  Guido,  and  Raphael.  Here  I  was 
aga.in  n^ade  sensible  of  the  limited  extent  of  my. 
judgi^ent.  Pictures  of  a  high  order  of  excellence 
arrest  my  admiration ;  but  a  connoisseur  ought  tQ 
have,  a, literary  or  art^tical  universality,  of  which  I 
fiod^Q  tr*ce:in  myself,  ^  ^Ji^  sutor  ultra  erepufamp 
Wbjjjf  po^,  JVa^g^  Jberq^  to  instruct  my  .  i|po. 
ranee? 
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has  heard  that  I  have  written  a  historj  if 


tb«f'  Hohenstaufen,  arid  wishes  to  see  me  ageitti 
You  may  judge  from  this,  that  my  fame  as  an 
author  is  tapering  away  to  a  fine  point.  To-day  I 
read  in  a  literary  notice  that  the  history  of  the 
Swabian  Emperors  is  "  a  magnificent  subject,  which 
ho  writer  has  yet  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  it ; 
but  that  there  is  now  some  hope  of  seeing  justice 
done  to  it,  one  of  the  first  geniuses  of  the  day  being 
engaged  upon  it."  Of  this  *' first  genius,'*  you 
know  as  much  in  Germany,  as  people  know  of  me 
here.  This  is  not,  hoWever,  more  mortifying  than 
what  was  said  to  me  by  St — ^  once  in  my  own  room, 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  my  work.  He 
w6uld  write  the  history  of  the  Hohenstaufeh,  he  said, 
"  because  nothing  of  any  merit  had  yet  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.*"  Things  of  this  sort  have  their 
serious  as  well  as  their  comic  point  of  view.  Is  it 
not  disheartening,  after  having  devoted  so  many 
years  of  my  life  to'  the  history  of  Italy,  not  to  find 
one  creature  here  who.  has  ever  read  my  book,  or 
can  assist  me  either  in  the  way  of  censure  or  praise  ? 
The  Ultramontane  is  the  Barbary  of  Italy,  an  un- 
known, unexplored  land*.  After  all,  I  have  the 
advantage  of  them ;  I9  &&  au  historian,  know  the 
Italian,  the  Italiian  knows  nothing  of  the  Gentian. 
TTiese  little  occurrences  are  salutary  lessons  of 
humility.     At  the  same  time,  I  have  far  less  feeliti^ 
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^  f>roud  self^satMiiction  in  my  own  works,  than  a 
QWSCHousness  th^t,  whatever  gratification  I  may 
derive  from  my  l^tKHirs,  their  results  are  without 
importance  to  othe^iT^y  or  at  best  a  mere  makeshift 
for  the  day.  Tbe^ conviction  that  I  have  produced 
no  work  cere  p^r^i^Vfitis^  only  increases  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  studie^.  J  am  now  making  for  my  own 
instruction  on  modf^r^  Jtaly.  For  myself,  while 
living,  I  know  no  ,vppre  attractive  occupation;  an4 
hereafter  it  will  i^i  of  little  importance  to  me  in 
what  way  my  th^.(4?|sol^te  books  will  be  entered  in 
those  catalogues  ^^f(  .lumber,  ycleped  histories  of 
literature.  Tieck,.j]V4nted  to  take  me  in  tow,  or  by 
an  elaborate  rev^w^  to  set  me  on  my  legs;  but  I 
shall  not  be  buriedl/s^ndiing,  like  a  Jew;  I  shall  be 
laid  horizontally  \n  py  grave,  like  all  honest  Chris- 
tians.    Enough  ofttf)is,  I  must  return  to  my  labour. 

J  T       •   ; 
LETTER  XIV. 

Milan — Manzohi — The  Ambrosian  Library. 

• ,  '  (   H  Milanj  April  22. 

Yesterday  evenij!^  I  paid  another  vint  to 
Manzoni.  In  excps^,  I  ^eaded  his  permission,  and 
be  in  return  made.^n  ^tpoipgy  for  not  having  been 
aware  that  I  was  the  aut^ipr.  of  the  history  of  the 
Hohenstaufeo.    Qui:  cogyer^ation  turned  to  the 
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affairs  of  Cologne,  on  which  pointy  as  you  tmow 
I  am  able,  on  mature  conviction,  to  make  many 
admissions-  in  favour  of  the  catholics ;  but  yet  it 
was  only  just  that  I  should  place  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side  in  a  fair  light.  Manzoni,  however, 
is  an  unbending,  ancompromising  catholic,  as  must 
be  the  case  where  the  ^rm  only  is  regarded,  and 
the  spirit  held  to  be  quite  subordinate.  There  was 
only  one  real  remedy,  he  said,  against  disorder,  sc^ 
dition,  and  the  Uke,  namely  atAtfu)rity ;  and  that 
could  centre  nowhere  but  in  the  pope^  and  in  the* 
principle  of  his  infallibility.  To  rebel  agidnst,  or 
deviate  frcxn,  this  principle  was  to  sacrifice  the  greai 
pcnnt  of  support,  and  general  dissolution  must  be 
the  consequence.  The  first  duty  of  every  one  was 
to  submit  to  authority. 

This  system  may  be  followed  out  just  as  consis- 
tently as  that  opposed  to  it,  which  adopts  as  a 
leading  principle,  that  a  man  is  not  to  submit  to 
authority,  since  in  so  doing  he  sacrifices  his  own 
freedom  and  independence.  The  one  system  leads 
to  inquisition  and  autos  da  fe,  the  other  to  oom*- 
mittees  of  public  welfare. 

The  customary  argument  that  the  prot/estants 
are  not  agreed  among  theipsdves  was  dwelt  on  -  bj 
Manzoni,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  at  once 
condemning  every  heresy  as  a  thing  -  not  ito.  be  U>t 
lerated  or  bargained  with.   It  was  right,  tberefiorc* 
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he  ctaid,  at  once  to  csondemn  the  doctrines  of 
Hermes,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  bad  wroDg- 
fallj  taken  under  his  protection. 

My  reply  was,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
never  dreamt,  as  Manzoni  seemed  to  think,  of  fix- 
ing the  dogmas  of  the  catholic  faith  ;  but  even  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  I  added,  there  were  deviations 
and  itnon^alies,'  which,  if  followed  out,  could  not 
be  reconciled,  as  for  instance,  the  systems  of  Tho- 
mas of  Aquino  and  Duns  Scotus,  the  development 
of  which  had  been  tolerated  by  the  church.  ^'  The 
gredtest  deviations,^  rejoined  Manzoni,  '^  are  none, 
if  the  main  point  be  recognised,  the  smallest  are 
damnable  heresies  if  it  be  denied  ;  that  main  point 
is  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  or  rather  of  the 
Pope." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  show  that  nany  had  re- 
cognised this  infallibility  by  word  oft  mouth  and 
by  their  writings,  and  yet  had  completely  es- 
tranged themselves  from  Christianity ;  but  Man- 
zoni looks  on  the  form  as  that  which  is  most 
essential,  '  and  seems  to  regard  the  spirit  as  se- 
condary. The  recollection  of  some  of  the  greatest 
a<]d  some  of  the  worst  of  the  popes  could  not  but 
carry  with  it  some  wdight,  for,  in  state  'a&ira, 
Manzoni  does  trace  revolutions  to  the  spirit  of  the 
government;  but  to  the  temporal  power  he  id- 
lowed  only,  k  rety  inferior  importance,  add  the  de- 
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cay  of  civil  authority  he  was  always  ready  to  attri- 
bute chiefly  to  a  non-recognition  of  its  just  relation 
to  the  pope.  Mixed  marriages,  he  said,  might  in- 
crease the  number  of  Catholics;  biit  trutb  and  jus- 
tice must  be  asserted,  independently  of  any  ulterior 
consideration.  I  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  that 
each  party  believed  that  it  had  truth  and  justice  on 
its  own  side,  and  that  neither  the  civil  nor  ecclesi- 
astical power  had  strength  enough  to  extirpate  opi- 
nions entertained  by  millions.  From  the  above, 
you  will  perceive  how  Manzdni  expressed  himself, 
and  that  I  made  it  ray  business;  not  so  much  to 
controvert  him,  as  to  lead  him  more  and  more  to 
develop  his  own  views. 

We  afterwards  conversed  at  some  length  on  the 
condition  of  the  Italian  peasantry,  and  about  agra- 
rian laws,  and  gradually  came  to  poetry  and  thea- 
tricals. Manzoni  has  not  been  within  a  theatre  for 
twenty  years.  He  praised  Ooldonrs  talent,  but 
complained  of  the  carelessness  of  his  style.  Speak- 
ing of  Alfieri,  he  did  not  launch  out  into  the  cold 
rhetoric  of  praise,  which  appears  to  be  but  an  echo 
of  the  poet's  tragedies.  Alfieri,  he  said,  had  been 
wrong  in  showing  so  marked  a  predilection  for  Latin 
subjects,  and  for  translating  everything  into  pagan- 
ism, disregarding  entirely  the  christian  point  of 
view  and  the  modem  development  of  human 
society.     Thus,  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  Romaas  was  excited  by  the  idea  of 
seeing  a  free-born  woman  enslaved.  For  the  slave 
by  birth  they  had  no  sympathy,  whereas,  Chris- 
tianity beheld  the  great  evil  in  slavery  itself,  and 
cared  less  for  the  manner  of  it.  My  assertion,  that 
the  essence  of  Christianity  was  wanting  in  no  con- 
fession, Manzoni  could  not  bring  himself  to  admit, 
since  authority  would  then  be  placed  in  a  new  po- 
sition. We  parted,  however,  in  perfect  kindness, 
with  the  closing  words  of  Augustine,  in  which  we 
both  joined :  In  omnibm  caritas.     Utiiiam  !  I 

This  forenoon  I  strolled  to  the  Ambrosian  library. 
The  librarian  had  been  unable  to  find  the  statutes 
of  Milan  fur  1216,  but,  in  a  volume  of  manuscripts 
that  he  had  laid  out  for  me,  I  found  those  very 
statutes  myself,  and  made  several  valuable  extracts. 
Among  other  matters  I  found  that  the  colonnado 
and  the  system  of  farming  land  for  half  the  produce 
was  in  existence  even  in  that  early  period.  A  poor 
man,  who  could  neither  do  battle  himself  nor  pay 
for  a  champion  in  support  of  his  cause  before  a 
court  of  law,  enjoyed  the  beneficium  of  being  thrown 
into  the  water,  there  to  await  the  judgment  of  God. 
.  Every  man,  like  Achilles  or  Siegfried,  has  his 
vulnerable  point.  I  had  hitherto  armed  myself 
tolerably  well  against  every  attack  of  home.sickness; 
but  to-day,  pasang  a  window,  I  saw  a  couple  of 
gold  fiehes  playing  iu  the  water,  whereupon  I  was 
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seized  with  such  ^  fit^  that  I  fqrgot  all  the  questions 
I  intended  to  haye  asked  iny  companion  about  the 
revjsnue  and  expenditure  of  the  dty  of  Milan. 


• . ». 
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<•'■•  '  Mikn,  April  25. 

^-"1n  a  few  hours  !  sfiall  set  out  for  Turin,  and 
now  sit  down  to  give  yoii  a  few  hasty  details  about 
tlicf  last  few  busy  days  of  my  stay  here^  1  visited 
Miss  Kemble,  who  is  here  witti  her  father,  Whose 
kind  reception  of  me  in  Ilondon  I  have  not  yet 
fbi'gotten.  She  invited  me  to  take  tea  with  her  in 
thfe  evening,  when,  owing  to  pressing  business,  1 
W£is  able  to  make  only  a  short  stay.  Her  singing 
is  exceedingly  improved,  and  her  voice  is  very 
powerful.  People  nevertheless  complain  that  it  is 
not  strong  enough  for  the  Scala  ;  but  where  is  the 
ntiinan  voice  that  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  fill  so 
vast  a  space,  and  rise  above  such  an  orchestra  and 
such  a  clamour  of  tongues !  All  that  with  us  wbutd 
be  deemed  most  extravagant  in  this  respect 'is  a 
mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  what  is  l^ere  tli^  order 

'ofthpdft         '     '   ^'"      '''"^  »•'    o^    d'      •   ()'    K.\\t,i\u 
""  •'.    .'I'j'i  jij  \'i\   ^'Dinij'-i'i  £  rill-'  'M.'/r    -^(|j^ 
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LETTER  XVI. 

Milan — Cathedral — Journey  from  Milan  to  Turin. 

Turin,  April  27. 

I  send  you,  though  froQi  a  different  part  of  Italy, 
the  continuation  of  my  diary  at  Milan. 

On  Thursday  I  went  to  the   Cathedral,  and  was 
again  filled  with  admiration  of  its  construction.  The 
front,  notwithstanding  the  defects  and  anomalies  of 
style,    is   nevertheless  imposing,  and  the  interior 
magnificent,  but  on  these  points  there  are  many 
other  churches  that  may  be  compared  with  or  even 
preferred  to  the  Duomo  of  Milan.     The  roof,  how- 
ever, is  unique.    What  elsewhere  is  considered  only 
as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  evil,  has  here  been 
made  the  centre  of  a  new  world  of  art  and  beauty. 
What  a  multitude  of  arches,  passages,  arabesques, 
flowers,  pinnacles,   statues,  bas-reliefs,    &c. !    Yet 
everything  suited  to  the  place,  in  perfect  unity  and^ 
harmony  of  style,  with  almost  endless  variety  !     It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  tower,  evidently  intended 
to  .have   been  carried  to  a  much  greater   height, 
should  so  hastily  have  been  terminated   and  short- 
ened ;  and  unqualified  censure  ought  to  be  passed 
on  the  taste  that  could  plant  such  a  dog-kennel  of 
^  belfry  in  that  world  of  wonders.     The  Milanese, 
who  do   so  much  to  beautify  their  city,  ought  to 
wipe  away  such  a  disgrace,  by  pulling  down   the 
lumbering  box.   If  a  belfry  be  necessary,  it  ought 
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to  be  made  to  harmonise  in  art  and  beauty  with  the 
rest  of  the  building. 

At  noon  I  started  for  Turin,  provided  with  fresh 
letters  of  introduction  from  Count  H— ^,  The 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  plain  made  an 
agreeable  impression,  though  vines  and  mulberry 
trees  continued  to  wear  a  wintry  look.  Among  our 
companions  were  two  ladies,  one  old  and  the  other 

young;  both  were  lively  and  talkative,  but  I  found 
it  sometimes  impossible  to  follow  them  in  their 
Piedmontese  dialect,  which  they  chiefly  used,  and 
in  which  they  made  themselves  extremely  merry  at 
the  expense  of  the  j9atoi^  of  Milan.  Thus  I  have 
already  made  acquaintance  with  three  sorts  of  Ita- 
lian :  Venetian,  Milanese,  and  Piedmontese ;  but 
what  is  taught  us  foreigners  is  a  fourth  and  a  very 
different  language.  Even  educated  persons,  who 
'endeavour  to  speak  pure  Italian,  when  <H>nversing 
wi  h  a  stranger,  say  piii  for  pit/,  tan  for  iantOy 
comun  for  comune,  ea  for  ecLsa^  nessun  for  nessuno, 
&c.  I  have  heard  only  one  man,  President  M— . 
speak  such  Italian  as  sounded  like  music. 

Two  gentlemen  in  the  carriage  agreed  with  one 
another,  as  to  the  utility  and  delight  of  tobacco- 
smoking,  and  made  their  overtures  to  the  ladies  in 
such  a  form  that  the  latter  had  not  the  courage  to 
resist.  The  question  was  then  put  to  me,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  my  consent  being  reckoned  on  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  Their  arms  were  already  pre- 
sented, but  I  mustered  courage,  and  declared, 
though  I  had  no  objection  to  tobacco-smoke  my* 
self,  I  would  not  allow,  when  ladies  were  in  the 
carriage,  their  consent  to  be  extorted  by  a  few 
civil  words,  "  Then  you  set  yourself  up,"  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  *^  as  a  Knight  c^  the  Round 
Table,  and  a  champion  of  the  ladies  ?"  "  Yes,"  was 
my  blunt  reply  ;  *'  let  those  who  wish  to  smoke  take 
their  places  in  the  cabriolet  or  the  rotunda/^  The 
two  gentlemen  took  the  hint,  and  exchanged  places 
with  less  zealous  smokers. 

The  bridge  across  the  Ticeno,  on  the  frontier 
between  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese,  is  a  splendid 
work.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  long  tract  of  barren 
stony  country,  that  looks  even  more  dismal  than 
our  sand.  In  Novara  I  ate  a  good  supper,  but 
spent  an  uncomfortable  night  after  it.  The  new 
Piedmontese  coach  was  much  too  small  for  six  per- 
sons. We  could  not  stir  either  hand  or  foot,  with- 
out pushing  against  one  another,  and  sleep  under 
such  circumstances  was  out  of  the  question.  At 
daybreak  all  looked  gloomy  ;  the  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  and  there  was  no  comfort  either 
within  ,  or  without.  Accordingly,  on  my  arrival 
at'theFeder  Hotel,  I  resolved  to  indulge  my  ex- 
hausted body  with  a  little  repose ;  but  scarcely  had 
I  unpacked  the  needful  articles,  and  set  my  room  a 
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little  in  order,  when  the  sky  cleared  up,  and  the  res6^ 
lution  to  abandon  myself  to  the  dolce  or  amaro^fiir 
niente  vanished  at  once.  From  half-past  ten  till  balf- 
pdLSt  four,  I  walked  about,  paying  visits,  delivering 
letters,  and  making  myself  acquainted  with  difleretit 
parts  of  th^'  town  ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  streets,  I  rec6gnised  the  Alps,  I  hastened  out, 
and  f^ast^d  ttiy  eyes  once  more  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  ndble  circle  of  mountains,  amidst  which 
Turin  is  situated.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  city  is  so  nearly  surrounded  by  4$ach'  a 
girdle  as  Turin.       -  ^' 
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Former  condition  of  Lombardy— Merit  of  the  A'tf^riatf  GW- 
verument — Maria  Theresa— C<>u»t  Firmi«D--£sJtet]t  and 
Division  of  the  Country — Tlie  Viceroy — The  Governor-- 
The  Departments  of  Government,  Finance,  and  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Milan,  April  ^y 
Many  people  who  live  to  the  north  of  the  Alps 
picture  Italy  to  themselves  as  one  great  connected 
whole,  in  a  natural  point  of  view.  Soro^^  who 
know  the  country  better,  divide  it  into  three'  parts, 
the  north,  the  middle,  and  south ;  the  first  extend- 
ing to  the  Appennines,  the  second  to  Terracina^  and 
the  mountains  that  lie  between  Naples  and  the  Papial 
territory.    Although  there  are  gobd^reason^lbr'thiB 
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division,  it  by  no  means  indicates  or  exhausts  the 
great  variety  of  existing  relations.  The  Lombardo^- 
Venetian  kingdom,  for  instance,  includes  diversi- 
ties and  contrasts  of  every  kind,  from  the  Venetian 
lagoons  to  the  most  elevated  mountains  of  Europe. 
,The  duch}'  of  Milan  alone  contains  within  itself 
every  possible  gradation,  swampy  rice  fields,  marshy 
meadows,  fertile  plains,  gentle  hills,  and  icy  iifoun- 
taiDs.  To  this  natural  characteristic  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  variety  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land^  the 
.vines  and  the  silkworm,  as  well  as  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle. To  this  must  be  added  a  great  difference  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  the  extent 
of  estates ;  in  the  poverty  of  some  places  and  the 
wealth  of  others ;  in  the  usages  relating  to  property, 
quit^rents,  the  size  of  farms,  and  the  terms  on 
which  land  is  let.  On  these  points  more  hereafter ; 
for  the  present  they  may  serve  as  a  warning  not  to 
indulge  in  general  expressions  of  praise  or  l^tame, 
and  not  to  judge  of  an  existing  state  of  things  by 
abstract  and  inflexible  rules. 
,  Prejudices  corresponding  with  those  heve  ^lladed 
r,to  are  also  met  with  when  we  come  ppon  J;he 
.ground  of  history.  To  take,  for  instance,  QYejrply 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  or,  properly  speaking,  ^m- 
burdy.  In  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufep,  ,^t^is 
{jQou^try  displayed .  admirable  energy  and  a  no^e 
^irfesistanqe.     The  preponderant,  however,  .wl^ich 
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Frederick  I.  and  Frederick  II.  strove  to  assert, 
grounding  their  pretensions  upon  ancient  imperial 
rights,  was  not  more  marked  than  that  which  Milan 
daily  i^cercised. with, respect  to  Lodi  and  other  cities. 
Even  within  its  own  watlls  there  prevailed  but  too 
often  the  violence  of  faction  and  the  spirit  of  perse* 
cution,  till  at  length  anarchy  paved  the  way  for  the 
despotism  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza.  Those  times, 
no  <  doubt,  had  their  advantages.  The  spirit  and 
activity  of  the  Lombards  continued  in  full  play ; 
but  this  reflection  only  excites  our  indignation  die 
more,  when  we  read  how  such  a  people  was  im- 
posed upon.  Then  followed  the  worst  period,  that 
of  Spanish  governors,  when  the  country  was  treated 
in  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  absurdity.  Lombardy, 
though  favoured  by  nature  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  country,  became  poorer  and  poorer,  and 
the  population  decreased  in  consequence  of  the 
numbers  who  emigrated  from  their  country  in  search 
of  a  subsistence  to  less  favoured  climes.  Had  the 
Milanese,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  expelled  such 
rulers  as  those,  where  is  the  man  that  would  have 
blamed  them  for  it  ? 

The  Austrian  domination  was  an  evident  and 
undeniable  improvement,  and  much  of  the  good 
that  many  now  attribute  to  the  French  revolution 
had  been  carried  out  long  previously,  in  her  Italian 
dominions,  by  the  mild  but  energetic  hand  of  Maria 
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Theresa.  In  her  reign,  for  instance,  most  of  the 
feudal  tenures  and  private  jurisdictions  were  abo- 
lished; equal  taxation  and  an  equal  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  were  introduced ;  the  communal 
institutions  were  rendered  more  liberal;  the  exces- 
ave  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  curtailed,  corpo* 
rations  done  away  with,  &c.  With  respect  to  all 
these  points  the  French  arrived  post  festum ;  but 
their  system  differed  from  that  of  the  empress  in 
this :  they  nowhere  showed  the  least  regard  for  lo- 
cal circumstances  or  national  predilections,  and 
squandered  the  accumulations  of  centuries,  to  dazzle 
the  vulgar  by  heightening  the  splendour  of  a  day. 
Their  plan  succeeded,  but  only  for  a  while,  and  the 
after-pains  were  certain  to  follow.  I  can  sympa* 
llii2e  with  the  dreams,  hopes,  and  wishes,  which 
many,  in  their  well-meant  enthusiasm,  encourage,  in 
favour  of  a  total  independence  of  Italy  from  every 
foreign  influences;  I  can  respect  them  also,  pro- 
vided no  recourse  be  had  to  criminal  means,  for  the 
attainment  of  ends  supposed  to  be  laudable ;  but,  in 
sober  truth,  the  unprejudiced  observer  can  scarcely 
resist  the  conviction  that,  all  things  considered, 
Lombardy  has  never  been  so  well  governed  as  now 
under  the  paternal  sceptre  of  Austria ;  that  she  has 
never  been  so  wealthy,  populous,  well-educated, 
dvilized,  and  truly  christian.  Which  among  the 
by-^gone  periods  can    the    Lombards  wish    back 
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again?  That  of  the.  Hohenstau&n,  th<^tr(^Athe 
Vi^cQriti^  that  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  tb^.  I(i^r 
public,  or  that  of  the  incorporation  of  many  of  iU 
provinces  with  the  grand  empire  ?  But  fpar  th^ 
servile  dependence  on  France,  the  kingdom  of  Ita^ 
would  appear  in  a  favourable  light ;  Paris,  however^ 
at  that  time,  exercised  an  ascendency  mi|db  more 
strongly  marked  than  Vienna  does  now,  and  LoiDi»- 
bardy  bad  to  make  serious  sacrifices  for  the  fartbcr- 
ance  of  foreign  views.  The  good  that  was  don^e 
was  mainly  due  to  the  able  Italian  functionaries, 
oti  whom  Austria  continues  to  place  sueh  reliance, 
that  fi^w  Germans  obtain  appointments  in  Italy ; 
not  more,  certainly,  than  there  maybe  of  Italim^ 
holding  office  in  Vienna.  Whether  too  many  points 
foe  referred  for  decision  to  the  capital  is  a  question 
that  cannot  easily  be  answered  without  an  exact 
kn<jwludge  of  facts;  but  the  Austrian  system  oi 
government  is  of  all  others  the  most  opposed  to 
cefQtralizntion :  this  is  more  than  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  administration  and  constitution  of  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom. 

It  is  placed  under  the  government  of  the  viceroy, 
the  Archduke  Rainer,  and  is  divided  into  two  go- 
vernments :  that  of  Venice,  and  that  of  Lombardy . 

The  former  contains  8  provinces,  93  districts, 
and  814  communes;  the  latter,  9  provinces,  127 
districts,  and  2^6  commu^es/         ;  - 
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AM  reports  frcmi  the  govemortf  are  referred  for 
immediate  decision  to  the  viceroy,  or  through  hiol 
to  Vienna,  and  all  decisions  received  thence  pus 
through  his  hands.  His  privileges  are  very  exten* 
sive.  He  has  the  appointment  of  a  great  number 
of  public  officers,  the  Vienna  government  interfering 
only  in  matters  of  general  importance,  but  leaving 
all  local  affairs  to  the  management  of  the  local  aur 
tborities.  The  viceroy  is  eafty  of  personal  jacceaiS  ,to 
all,  and  shows  on  such  oocasionsithe  intelligent  affii- 
-bilityi  and  sympathizing  condescension  by  which 
so  many  members  of  the>hoQsfr;of  Habsburg  have 
kfidWn  how 'to  win  the  'licaits  of  those  who  ^ 
jSMacUed' them.  <  m  * ,,, 

'  1^1  ithe*  yettr  1830,  the  governor  performed.  «jt 
dnte  tb^  functions  of  a  President  of  )th«  Interior 
and  of  the  Finances ;  the  former  as. the  head  of  the 
gov^rtmiedt)  the  latt»  in  consequesice  of  presiding 
in  the  Fmanoe  Senate.  Many>  affairs  he  could,  dis- 
pose of  on  bis  own  responsibility,  others  were  subject 
to  a' previous  discussion^  and  some  had  to  be  refeir- 
red  to  Vienna.  Among  the  last  were  new  laws, 
an  authentic  interpretation  of  those  already  existing, 
the  creation  of  new  offices,  changes  in  the  system  of 
taxation,  alterations  in  the  post-office  arrangements, 
cutting  and  selling  timber  beyond  a  certain  extent, 
&c.* 

*Law  of  1819^  respectiog  the  formatiouof  the  Finance 
Senate.  G  5 
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Many  matters,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as 
bearing  on  both  departments,  came  for  discussion 
before  the  firiancial  and  the  political  senate.  When 
the  assembly  Was  divided,  the  governor  had  a  cast- 
ing vote;  but,  even  if  he  were  left  in  a  minority,  he 
might  often  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  appealing 
to  the  higher  authorities  in  Vienna. 

These  arrangements  were  materially  altered  by  a 
law  of  the  1st  of  August,  1830,  when  the  finanee 
department  was  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  gt>- 
vernor^s  control,  and  established  under  the  name  of 
the  magistrato  camei^aie.  The  President  receives 
a  salary  of  6000  florins,  the  members  from  S  to 
3000  each.  Reports  to  the  higher  authorities  con- 
tinue to  be  made  on  nearly  the  same  matters  as  for- 
merly. The  law  says :  "  The  duty  of  the  new 
court  is,  in  all  its  affairs,  to  look  upon  all  matters  in 
a  strictly  financial  point  of  view ;  to  endeavour  to 
find  how,  consistently  with  the  efficiency  of  the  ad^ 
ministration,  the  largest  revenue  may  be  obtained, 
and  the  smallest  expenditure  incurred.^^  In  another 
place  the  law  says  :  "  The  motive  that  led  to  the 
constitution  of  this  new  court  was  the  wish  to  keep 
the  management  of  the  finances  distinct  from  every 
other  branch  of  the  public  administration.'' 

In  every  province  there  is  a  delegation  under  the 
governor,  and  an  intendancy  under  the  finance 
court.     The  two  authorities  are  entirely  separate 
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{rom  each  other,  aud  are  subject  to  different  chiefs. 
The  delegate  forms  the  provincial  authority  for  all 
matters  of  government,  and  has  under  him  parti- 
cular cheers  for  scientific  and  other  departments. 
The  mcLgistrato  cameraleand  the  intendant  have  un- 
der their  control  the  indirect  (not  the  direct)  taxes, 
customs,  stamps,  crown  lands,  forests,  government 
monopolies,  &c. ;  every  other  department  of  civil 
government  belongs  to  the  governor  and  the  dele- 
gation. The  intendant  may,  of  his  own  accord, 
grant  certain  leases,  consent  to  delays,  appoint  minor 
officers,  select  retailers  for  the  government  m<»K)- 
polies,  grant  leave  of  absence,  &c. 

Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  value  of 
these  changes.  Most  of  the  persons  qualified  to 
judge  with  whom  I  spoke  gave  the  preference 
to  the  old  system  of  administration,  and  with  our 
experience  in  Prussia  we  must  be  disposed  to  coin- 
cide with  them.  We  might  say  with  them  :  **  In 
modern  times  it  is,  indeed,  necessary  that,  in  a 
large  state,  the  several  administrations,  or  depart- 
ments, should  be  severed  from  each  other,  but  they 
must  all  have  a  guiding  centre  to  keep  them  in 
harmony  with  one  another^  If,  even  in  separate 
provinces,  the  functions  of  government  are  broken 
up  into  fragments,  we  shall  have  but  a  disjointed 
building.  The  injunction,  ^<  to  look  from  a  finan- 
;aal  point  oi  view  only  on  all  matters  under  con- 
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sidemtion"^  is 'a  highly  dai^^irauBf  one,;  il^  remradsr 
one  qf  the  Fr^nph.  vaibet  ^ban.  the  Austnaii^  systems, 
of  an  4ibstract,  anatoipioal  division  of  powers*,  thet. 
very  reverse  of  a  living  authority  that  acts  as  with; 
one  mind.  It  may  be  much  more  i{ecessary.4K>  re^' 
mind  public  officers  that  they  are  Co-operating  to; 
one  common  end,  than  to  try  to  make  them*  forget 
this.  The  minister  of  commerce  must  not  forgets 
that  taxes  are  indispensable  to  a  government,  nor 
the  minister  of  finance  that  excessive  taxation  is  de*^ 
structive  to  trade }  the  minister  of  police  should 
remember  that  his  office  was  instituted  for  the  set* 
cuHty  ot  personal  liberty,  the  minister  of  justiGi^ 
tb^t  the  privileges 'lof  the  state  are  as  much  lanf'.  as 
tb^  ri^ts  of  private  individiials.^  ^  ^  . 

Qti  tfa:e  other  hand,  some  argue  thus :  ^*  Many. 
lopal  cil*cum8tance8  rendered  these  arrangements - 
necess^y.  They  have  certainly  had  the  effect  of  m* 
creasing  the  public  revenue,  and  the  partial  spirit, 
respecting  which  so  much  apprdiension  has  been 
expressed^  is ,  avoided  by  a  general  understanding 
between  the  government  and  finance  departments,, 
or  by  the  decision  of  the  viceroy." 

In  the  principal  town  of  every  province  there  is' 
a  court  of  first  instance  for  civil  and  criminal  affairs ; 
ii^  Mil^  and  Venid^e  thene  are  courts  of  appeal,  and 
qj^.^enona^  a  high  court- ()f  pevision;  In  every  legal 
du4pQie7lhepe*'are.<two»ip0tai)GeSi'    AjsecoEd  appeal 
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cm  take  place  only  when  there  has  been  A  differ^' 
eoce  of  0{9inioD  between  the  couits  below^  dr  aiV 
evident  infringement  of  right.     In'  such  a  case,  the 
thhrd  tribunal  decides  likewise  on  the  substance  of 
the  question.   In  all  suits  of  divorce^  also,  there  arcf 
two  appeals.     In  some  towns^  in  addition  to  thel 
court  of  first  instance,  ther^  is  a  pretoreurbant^ 
usually  a  member  of  the  courts  whose  oflSce  it  id- 
to  mediate  in  any  cases^  and  endeavour  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  arrangement.    Among  the  oases 
that  come  undei*  his  cognizance  are  disputes  about 
rem,  or  with  servants,  trifling  insults,  pecuniary 
claims  of  a  small  amount,  &e.     In  the  couYitry  the 
pretore  ^/finrj^  hasineariy  the  same  functions  iis  tbi^' 
court  of  first  instance  hasin  the  towns.  From  the  dei 
cision'of  the  pretore  theieis  always  an  appeal.   The 
courts  of  first  instance  ba^e  authority,   likewise^ 
in  fiscal  and  commercial  questions,  courts  of  ron^' 
meree  existing  only  in  Milan   and   VenicCr    Tkt 
highest  court  of  justice  has  the  superintendence!  of 
the  other  courts  and  of  the  bar.     Oral  [headings  at^^ 
permitted  only  before  the  pretore^  who  then  tak^' 
notes  of  the  proceedings  before  him.    Trial  by  jury - 
has  never  yet  been  intnnluced.  '  i 

Criminal  proceedings  pass  dirough  nearly  thd 
^me  stages  as  civil  matters.  In  some  cases' th<ft* 
trial  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  second 
and  1  third  court,  according  to  the  enormity  of  ;h(i 
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crime,  the  extent  of  the  punishment,  or  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  and  extenuating  circumstances.  The 
pretore  forese  interferes  immediately  on  the  com* 
mission  of  a  crime>  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  carry 
the  instruction  of  the  court  into  effect.  The  higher 
court,  in  case  of  appeal,  may  confirm,  mitigate,  or  ag^ 
gravate  the  sentence  of  the  court  below^  A  sentence 
of  deaths  or  imprisonment  for  life^  must  always  be 
sent  up  for  confirmation  to  the  court  of  revision  at 
Verona.  Political  offences  are  mostly  referred  to 
Vienna.  Any  one  about  to  be  appointed  a  member 
of  one  of  these  courts  has  to  undergo  two  very 
strict  examinations  before  the  court  of  appeal.  The 
promptness  and  impartiality  of  the  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice, as  now  constituted,  are  generally  c(»nmendedt 
and  seldom  without  a  not  very  flattering  compari^ 
son  with  things  as  they  formerly  were.  The  Aus* 
trian  forms  and  codes  have  everywhere  been  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  France. 

LETTER  XVIII. 

Lombardy —  Taxation — Commercial  Institutions — Chambers 
of  Commerce — ^Rural  Assemblies — Central  Assembly. 

Milan,  April  18. 

When  the  Austrian  system  of  administration  is 
<;ompared  with  that  of  France,  two  important  dis- 
tinctions immediately  strike  the  attentive  obseryi9JC^ 
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both  greatly  to.  the  advantage  af  the  former.  la 
die  first  place,  the  public  cheers  of  Austria,  being 
much  more  vigilantly  superintended,  cannot  allow 
tiiemselves  equally  arbitrary  abuses  of  power ;  and, 
secondly,  they  are,  nevertheless,  much  more  secure 
and  independent  io  their  positions,  because  they 
are  not  liable,  like  those  of  France,  to  be  summarily 
disknissed  without  trial  or  inquiry.  This  power 
of  dismissing  public  servants  may  be  a  necesmry 
evil  in  France,  but  it  is  not  the  less  an  evil ;  on  the 
ootitrary,  it  is  in  itself  a  symptom  of  yet  gneater 
evite,  for  the  government  is  forced  to  act  the  tyrant 
M  this  point,  or,  owing  to  the  limited  powers  given 
by  the  constitution,  the  executive  would  inspire  no 
respect,  and  meet  with  no  obedience. 

With  the  administration  of  Lombardy,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  communes,  towns,  districts,  and 
{Provinces,  as  well  as  the  whole  system  of  taxation, 
are  intimately  connected.^ 

Taxation  and  public  law  are  certain  to  develop 
themselves  eimultaneously,  unless  some  superior 
power  interferes  to  prevent  this.  So  eariy  as  the 
year  1S48,  Milan  drew  up  a  register  of  taxation, 
which  was  warmly  opposed,  on  account  of  its  aim- 

*  M.  Czoruig,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
following  information^  has  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  a 
work  on  the  Statistics  of  Lombardy,  which  will  be  found  well 
entitled  to  public  ttttendmi. 
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itig  atvthe  extension  of  ^heliaUtityto)payiiieiit.<I^ 
xM  iifteeoth  centuhry  we  find  a  tax  on  salt  andi 
b<n«fs,t  which  oft^  assumed' the  iformiof  a  personai 
tak^iand'  with>  respect  to  which  the  commune  aC: 
large  1^  eonsideired  ^vespon^bl^,  the  government 
tronUiar]^  itftelf  t^ry  htde  about  Uie  personal  distri* 
butibq^itfiUi&buixiten.  The  eseigenoss-of  Charles  Vi- 
foveeob'hiiii  lu'inq>ese  a  neW'  taai^  which  amounted, 
montjiiy  t0ii£S^O0  ^^Grrids  t>fl  gold. '  An  attempt^ 
was  made  lo  distribale  ;thift  in  the  shafye  of  a  land^. 
tax^dHit^as"  tioHieitlDNi^t  ji^eng^ig^ieral  disedtk^ns  weizeL 
ever  given^  ihe^^drisequenc&l^was  ihatatvafasnetiibei 
atsBunaed/thie  shapemif  ad  additb&al>  tax^  oil  ssUt  HHid 
horses^  ^ndsom^liiiles  <  wa^r  leviibed  *  in  <^the .  {i)n3iiiQiU 
Itindiind  polUtasL^'  ita  thlejdevend^citieaitbeisujD!!. 
vma  ^eniraJly-Tai^  by  a^cansu^iiptiQttilaK  on|^lt^ 
floury'^tiuoi  ^meati  in  1564  ajbej^dmiiig*  was:  madc^ 
withira  ^tiisral'valiaatipin  o£  vidl[p%opei^yi,  and'  w$tb 
an  estimateiof  :tiade  by  nlean^  of  ^tatemente^of  th4t 
amoiintof  goods,  ifaiported. .  Xhe  prinoiples  acted: 
an  MexQ,  liowever,  sot  unsettled,  ahdthe  anomaliev^ 
difficulties,  exc^ption$,  and  arbitrary  acts,  so.Qum^ 
rous,  tb^t  nothing  of  any  real  valiie  wa^  effe^l^ 
tUl  towards  the  end  of  ^he  sixteenth,  century*.  Ai 
theLsame  time,  the  whole  dommunal  system  fell  tp, 
pieces,  and  the  rural  districts  had  to  suffer  muc)i 
more  than  the  towns  irooi  unduQ  burdens,  ^j^ 
a»nplamts  to  the>6pal3isb€Our|«to£}fQll]^^<iespoti«i% 
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cottfufibo^  oppression,  decay,  and  insolvency,  re-^ 
mained  unnoticed,  and  it  was  thought  an  act  of 
great  favour  and  an  important  reform,  when  per- 
misaon  was  giveki  to  indebted  communes  and  indi- 
viduab  to  make  a  partial  bankruptcy,  by  reducing 
the  'mtetest  to  which  they  were  liable.  At  the  same 
time,  the  state  revenues  were  gradually  pledged  or! 
sold,  and:  such  became  the  distresses  of  government 
that  the  transfer  <^  Lombardy  to  Austria  was  an 
important  relief  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  not 
without'  great  efibrts  that  a  general  registration, 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  land-tax^  could  be  effected. 

"With  this  regiatratioti  the  communal  system  oi 
MiKria  ^Fheresa,  of  the  90th  of  December,  1755^ 
was  intimately  donaeoted.  By  this  law  of  1755,  all 
the  proprietors-  registered  as  liable  to  the  land-tax 
fcArmed'the  assembly,  or  eonvocato^  of  the  commune^ 
with  the  right  of  deliberating  and  deciding  on  idl 
the  economical  interests  of  th^  community.  This 
assembly  elected  yearly  three  deputies,  one  from 
among  the  most  heavily  taxed,  and  the  two  othera 
fiom  among  the  landowners  generally.  A  fourth 
deputy  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants  who  were 
not  landevi^tiers ;  andatifth  by  those  in  trade.  The^ 
two  last' named  attended  to  the  rights  of  their  ccm^ 
stitdi^ts,  as  far  as  the  p^rsbnal  tarx  and  the  tax  oni 
trades  and  i^ssesslons  w&f^  concek'ned.  The  first 
tfa^e;  ^KO^^eyer,'  ^fdmi '  alcMi^''  the;  irappre$mianza '  of 
the  commune,  with  the  right  of  managing  its  funds. 
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on  being  confirmed  by  government.  Soldiers  and 
ecclesiastics  are  not  eligible^  because  not  imme-* 
diately  dependent  on  the  civil  tribunals.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  deputati^  there  were  also,  wherever  it 
was  thought  necessary,  a  comole^  or  constable,  and 
a  syndic. 

The  principle  that  the  commune  should  choose 
its  own  officers  and  manage  its  own  property  re- 
mained in  full  force  till  1796,  and  the  government 
did  not,  meanwhile,  make  any  unreasonable  use  of 
its  right  of  superintending  and  confirming  those  offi- 
cers. ^  The  French,  under  the  pretence  of  giving 
greater  extension  to  public  liberty,  destroyed  all 
these  efficient  government  institutions,  substituted 
empty  forms,  made  every  function  of  government 
emanate  from  a  central  power,  and,  at  last,  pro- 
hibited every  kind  of  communal  association,  that 
the  atomism  of  their  system  of  government  might 
i^emain  undisturbed,  and  that  nothing  more  firm 
or  comprehensive  might  be  organized  in  its  place* 
The  description  given  by  Trouv^,  the  French  pie* 
nipotemiary*,  of  the  condition  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 

♦  Among  other  things,  he  says :  «'  A  government  without 
means  or  vigour^  equally  powerless  to  do  good  or  prevent  evil, 
a  corrupt  administration,  a  military  establishment  enormously 
expensive,  yet  wholly  inefficient,  a  total  disorganization  of  the 
finances,  no  republican  institutions,  no  public  education,  no 
connection  in  the  civil  laws,  everywhere  disobedience,  care- 
lessness, and  impunity  for  those  who  waste  the  public  money : 
in  a  word,  the  most  complete  and  hideous  anarchy — such  is 
the  picture  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic." 
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public,  presents  a  picture  of  anarchy  and  tyranny 
so  revolting  that  the  return  of  the  Austrians,  and 
with  them  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  com- 
munal law,  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  highly 
fortunate  for  the  whole  country.  When  the  Aus* 
trians  were  again  driven  out,  the  new  government 
retained  the  greater  part  of  their  system,  and 
shewed  itself  much  more  intelligent,  orderly,  and 
BatioDal,  than  that  which  had  borne  the  name  of  a 
repuUic.  As  it  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
say  more  of  the  past  than  is  neces^ry  for  under- 
standing the  present,  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

I  The  communes  are  divided  into  rural  and  urban, 
and  the  latter  are  agmn  subdivided,  as  I  shall  pre* 
subtly  explain.     There  are,  in  the  government  oc 

Veniee.  in  Milan, 

815  1 783        rural  communes  with  assem- 

blies of  land-owners,  (convO' 
cato)y  and  a  deputation; 

483  432        with  councillors,  (consigii), 

and  a  deputation,  but  with 
differing  systems  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs; 
and 
17  18        with  urban  ma^strates  and 

councillors. 

If  a  rural  commune  contains  more  than  800  pro- 
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prietDcs  paying  taxes,  a  council  (consi^lio)^  must 
be  diosen ;  if  it  contains  more  than  100,  the  cowoip- 
cato  may  apply  to  have  ^,conm,gtio  introduced  in  it6 
place.  Every  landowner,  liable  to  the  tax,  whe^ 
tfaer  his  property  be  (large  or  email,  belongs  to  the 
canvocato^  and  has  the  right  to  ballot  at  an  election. 
Ecclesiastics  and  public  officers  are  excluded.  Jews 
^n  hold  no  communal  offices,  but  may  bajlot  at  ati 
election.  The  convodato  meets  regularly  twice  a 
ytor,  and  more  frequently  if  convoked  by  tlie.  dele* 
tgate  and' district  commissary <  These-' assemblies 
have  the  rights:  .  .        •     ^         ..  . ; 

1.  To  elect  three  deputaJ&,  for  tbe/ioiEin^i^^bt 
Qf  the  communal  concerns  during  thr^e  years.  A 
fourth  deputy  is  only  occasionally  consulted^  in 
matters  relating  to  the  personal  tax.  The  fifth,  for 
the  trading  part  of  the  community,  is  now  nokmgdr 
chosen,  on  account  of  the  altered  manner  of  levying 
the  tax  on  trades  and  professions. 

S.  To  make  up,  or  at  least  examine,  the  register 
according  to  which  the  personal  tax  is  to  be  levied. 

3.  To  compare  the  esftimate  of  the  future  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  of  the  commune,  and  to  receivjs 
from  the  deputies  an.  account  of  thieir  administra- 
tion while  in  office.  ■       i    >j<: 

4.  To  discuss  and  dellermiae  on  matters. 're^tiog 
to  communal  pro[iertyiaad;bommunal.officets,imnd 

i)n  ail  suh^ts  that  beoiriiflBinediatefy^on. their  jcoii)- 
mon  interests. 
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The  oldest  proprietor  presides  id  the  comroocaiQ, 
The  deputies -are  present,  and  so  also  is  the  influ- 
ential district  cotracil.  If  a  diflerence  arises  be- 
tween  the  convoccdo  and  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
mune, the  question  must  be  referred  to  the  provincial 
assembly,  and  thence  for  decision  to  the  delegate, 
who  likewise  presides  in  that  assembly.  No  caiiv^ 
caio  can  deliberate,  unless-  there  be  at  least  eight 
persons  present,  including' the  deputies. 

The  iconsigiio  comunak  is  for  the  town  what  the 
cowoocato  is  for  the  rural  commane.  In  Milan  and 
Venice,  it  consists  of  sixty  members ;  in  the  royal 
•eilieis^'listhtty  are  called,  or  chief  places  of  provinites, 
(copi  luoffhi),  of  forty  ;  and^in  the  inferior  towris, 
of  thirty  members.  Two-thirds  of  these  must  be 
owners  of  real  property ;  the  ]%maining  third  may 
be  composed  of  other  respectable  inhabitants,  such 
as  meitehants,  manufacturers,  be.  The  said  owners 
of  real  property  must  be  chosen  from  among  the 
hundred  most  heavily  taxed^  and  must,  in  Milan 
tod  Venice,  be  entered  on  the  register  as  possessing 
to  the  valU0  of  at  least  2000  scudi.  Neither  a  retail 
trader,  nor  one  receiving  a  salary  from  the  town, 
can  be  a  member  of  the  council.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  council  was  appointed  by  government. 
Jglince  then,  one  third  of  the  members  retire  e^ery 
year,' but  may  be  re««lected«  This  election  takes 
place  in  die  foUorwing  manner :  the  council  draws 
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up  a  list^  containing  twice  as  many  names  as  there 
are  racanicies  to  be  filled;  this  list  is  placed  before 
the  provincial  assembly,  by  whom  the  selection  is 
made,  after  wtioh  it  requires  to.be  confirmed  by 
the  delegation.  The  council  chooses  its  own  pre- 
sident, and  decides  every  question  by  ballot,  in 
presence  of  at  least  one  third  of  its  members.  Its 
ftmctions,  wkh  respect  to  the  town,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  canvocaio  in  the  rural  commune. 

The  council  prepares  a  list  of  three  names,  from 
whichthe  government  selects  the  jMX&^a,  or  burgo- 
imister.  The  magistrates,  in  number  from  four  to 
six,  according  to  the  size  of  a  town,  are  also  chosen 
by  the  council,  but  must  likewise  be  confinned  by 
the  government.  They  are  chosen  for  three  years, 
two  thirds  from  among  die  owners  of  real  property* 
In  the  assembly  of  magistrates,  (con^egazione 
m(tmmpale)f  a  majority  of  votes  decides,  but  an 
appeal  lies  from  the  decision  to  the  provincial  as- 
sembly, or  congr^azkme  proxmrndU,  and  to  the 
delegation.  All  accounts  must  go  to  the  provincial 
assembly  and  the  delegates.  These  have  no  right 
to  direct: any  expenditure  not  sanctioned  by  the 
cmvQcato  and  cotisigiio.  An  imposition  of  not 
iBore  than  four  centimes  per  scudo .  may  be  con- 
fismed  by  the  delegate ;  if  it  exceed  th^t  rate,  it 
must  be  referred  to  the  governor,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Milan,  >Venice,  or  x>£  a  royal  city,  to  the  viceroy. 
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Open  places  supply  their  own  means  by  an  addition 
to  the  land  and  personal  tax ;  the  towns  by  an  ad- 
dition to  the  taxes  on  consumption. 

In  Milan  and  Venice  the  podesta  receives  a  salary, 
but  in  other  cities  the  services  of  the  podesta,  and 
those  of  the  city  councillors  or  aasessori,  are  ^ven 
gratuitously. 

In  the  capital  of  each  province  there  exists  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of  from  four  to 
twelve  members,  who  are  proposed  by  the  delegate, 
from  among  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and 
confirmed  by  the  governor.  They  are  to  collect 
information  respecting  the  state  of  trade,  point  out 
impediments,  isubmit  proposals  for  improvements, 
&c.  The  delegate  presides  ex  qffiicio  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

In  every  province  there  is  a  coriffregazione  pro- 
vmdalej  of  four,  six,  or  eight  members,  selected 
from  among  the  landowners  possessing  property  to 
the  extecft  of  at  least  2000  scudi.  These  are  joined 
by  a  deputy  from  each  royal  city.  The  communes 
propose  candidates,  from  among  whom  the  pro- 
vincial congregation  or  assembly  select  a  treble  list, 
out*  of  which  the  central  congregation  again  make  a 
selection,  and  the  persons  so  selected,  if  confirmed 
l^  government,  remain  three  years  in  office.  The 
members  of  the  provincial  assembly  receive  no 
salary.     Their  functions  extend  to  the  collection  of 
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the  public  revenue,  the  administration  of  the  com- 

If 

munal  property,  the  repair  of  roads  and  canslls,  the 
civil  branch  of  the  military  administration,  the 
superintendence  of  public  charities,  and  of  all  other 
matters  immediately  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  province.  On  all  these  subjects  they  are  au- 
thorized to  address  proposals  directly  to  the  goVern^ 
ment. 

The  central  congregation  is,  for  the  two  govern- 
ments of  Venice  and  Milan,  what  the  provincial 
congregation  is  for  each  province.  It  is  likewise 
formed  of  two  thirds  of  landowners  and  one  third 
of  deputies  from  the  towns.  The  qualification  of  a 
member  consists  in  the  possession  of  land  to  the 
value  of  at  least  4000  scudi.  Ecclesiastics,  public 
officers,  and  those  not  belonging  to  a  Christian  con- 
fession, are  ineligible.  The  candidates  are  first 
proposed  by  the  communes ;  a  treble  list  is  prepared 
by  the  provincial  congregation,  from  which  the 
members  are  selected  by  government,  and  remain 
in  office  for  six  years,  during  which  time  they  re- 
ceive salaries  of  SOOO  florins.  Candidates  for  the 
deputation  from  the  cities  are  proposed  by  the  cities. 
These  central  assemblies  are  to  examine  questions 
of  a  higher  importance  connected  with  the  public 
revenue  and  communal  interests ;  to  make  a  repar-^ 
tition  of  the  war  taxes ;  to  superintend  the  public 
works  connected  with  roads,  rivers,  and  charitable 
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in/stitutioin ;  tosuggest.maasurestogeveniQleiitfor 
tbe  benefit  of  the  country ;  aiad,  if  their  auf^stieufi 
are  not  attended  to,  they  have  the  lig^t  of  addxesnng 
their  remopstrances  to  the  emperor  in  person* 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  remarkable  institution 
of  Lombardy  might  be  enlarged  by  a  onultitii^e  of 
rem^ks  and  explanations.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  very  small  number.  ^, 

.FiiBtly-^The  Austrian  gcyverament  haa,  indeed, 
liesenred  to  itself  the  ccmtrol  of  communal  affttre, 
i|pd  the  right  of  ^sc^afirming  elections ;  but  I  have 
^efyS.a9«iire4tbat.tbis)Goafinnatioif  is  (icarcely>efv>ec 
lef iis(9d|  imr  ]»as  govfrnment  ever  imposed  .to^  osi 
tjbe  eemoianes  foi;  .conupuniil  .  purposes^,  butniiaa 
altmys  awaited  thefvoluiitaryiiisposition  of  the.Ae** 
c^ss^y  burdens  by  the  inhahttante  themselvfSt  . 
,  Secondly — The  principle  that  every  ow^oet  <rf 
land  sits  and  votes  Ib  .the  convoeato  carries,  with'  it 
an  appearance  of  democracy,  and  remiiids  ate  fi 
the  often  agitated  topic  of .  uaiversal  sufiraget.:  In 
ppfut  of  fact^  however^,  these  assemblies  are  sefkioos 
D^merously  attended^  and  when  they  .are$  4b^ 
fg^MTaHy  ekct  a  ooipfnittee  (^onrigUa)  for.  th^/d^ 
f^tge  pf  business.  The  4»mw¥itOicatysmtA  gme^ 
rally  of  twenty. or  thirty  ia;ie^b€5Ps  present ^JJOQ  <ir 
1^  is  ai»,ijunusuaUy.liffgf^  ^frnfib^Vti  aadithenirs^ 

^pMty  sele<|lt^d  fironp^ianmng  th^  vnpst  hJghlfjT)  ^«M# 
iiWfyi?,pxejqcisi^.^jV>TOr ^^f  «4»en^,  ,^  ,t„5  ahory 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Thirdly — On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  not 
leaving  it  to  the  citizens  at  large  to  choose  their 
consiglif  but  supplying  all  vacant  places  from  among 
candidates  proposed  by  the  body  itself,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  government,  is  certainly  of  an  aristo- 
cratic, if  not  of  an  oligarchical  character. 

Fourthly  —  Whether  the  many  gradations  of 
council,  magistracy,  provincial  congregation,  dele- 
gation, central  congregation,  governor,  and  vice- 
roy, be  not  calculated  to  retard  public  business  by 
making  its  course  more  intricate,  is  a  question,  to 
decide  which  more  than  merely  superficial  know- 
ledge is  requisite.  A  good  deal,  however,  is 
shortened  by  making  the  delegate  preside  in  the 
provincial  and  the  governor  in  the  central  congre- 
gation. I  shall  not  attempt  a  solution  of  the  doubt 
raised  by  many,  particularly  in  Venice,  whether  the 
central  congregations  ever  manifest  much  activity 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  idea  was 
certainly  a  good  one,  of  placing  by  the  side  of  every 
grade  of  administration,  from  the  commune  up  to 
the  viceroyalty,  a  co-operating,  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  a  constitutional  body,  and  thereby  awaken- 
ing public  spirit.  That  this  result  has  been  at- 
tained is  shown. 

Fifthly— By  the  circumstance  that  wealthy  indi- 
viduals are  everywhere  found,  willing  to  take  upon 
themselves  gratuitously  the  functions  of  podesta, 
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and  that  they  very  quickly  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  business  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  functions.  Genuine  patriotism,  and  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  several  towns,  tend  materially 
to  cause  this  gratifying  state  of  things ;  much,  how- 
ever, is  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  period  of 
office,  the  wealth  of  individuals,  and  the  marks 
of  distinction  and  reward  which  the  government 
very  judiciously  distributes  among  the  ablest  of 
these  local  authorities. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Lombardy — Population. 

Milan,  April  20. 

In  my  last  letter  I  communicated  many  par- 
ticulars about  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  Lom- 
bardy are  governed  and  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  to-day  I  will  enter  into  a  few  details  relative 
to  the  state  and  progress  of  the  population. 

The  population  amounted  : — 

In  1824.  In  ]838. 

In  the  government  of 

Veniceto 1,894,000    2,094,000 

In  the  government  of 

Milan  to 2,194,000    2,474,000 

H  2 
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The  increase,  therefore,  in  14  years,  has  been 
about  12  per  cent.  A  greater  increase  has,  in 
some  measare,  been  prevented  by  the  cholera, 
adidls,  indeM,  scaroely  possible,  in  a  country  already 
so  densely  peopled.  Thus  upon  the  chilometre 
(1000  square  metres)  we  have  m  Siberia,  S  inha- 
Ifltants;  in  France,  60;  in  Great  Britain  and 
lyeland,  70^ ;  in  Belgium,  126 ;  in  the  Milanese!^ 
115;  and,  if  the  mountainous  and  barren  tracts 
are  left  out  of  the'  account,  we  have  even  as  many 
as  151  inhabitants  to  the  chilometre.  This  popu^- 
Ititi^ty  is  very  unequally  di^ributed;  in  some 
parts  of  the  Milanese  there  are  only  7,  and  in 
bther^ '''  170^  to  the  chilometre.  This  difFerenice 
is  owing  partly  fo  the  «iaturEilciirciim^:ances  of  dif« 
ferent  localitifes,  partly  •  to  the  vicinity  of  lafrge 
towns.  '  Thus  the  distrtdt  of  Milan  is  the  most  po- 
pulous of  all,  centttimng^  95,^0^:  inhabitants  to  the 
German  square  mile,  whereas  Bormioand  Chiaveh- 
na,  the  least  populous,  contain  only  400.     In  these 

districts,  however,  there  iare  nbt  fewer  than  twenty 

'ft  *■ 

mouhtains'  more  than  7,000  feet  in  height,  where 

the  cultivation  of  the  land   and   the  growth   of 

articles  bf  human  subsistence  are  impracticable. 

Excluding  the  thountainousportione,' these  di^tHcts 

o^ntain-  9,300  inhabitants   to  the   (geograph,ical) 

uare  mile,        ,  , 


.Mijan,  in  1824,  contained  129,000  inhabitahis^; 
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it  now  oonUiM  155^000.  Bevggmo  aixd  Bresda 
Qontain  each  SO^OOOl  About  one  seventh  of  the 
whole  population  live  in  cities ;  the  rural  popula*^ 
tion,  for  the  moat  part,  do  not  dwell  together  in  vil- 
lages, but  in  scattered  habitations,  politically  united 
by  the  administrative  idea  of  the  commune.  There 
are  41  communes,  oontmning  more  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  175  containing  between  2^000  and 
5,000.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  popujla* 
tion  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and  communes  of 
less  than  S,000  inhabitants ;  one  ninth  in  those  con^ 
taining  between  8,000  and  5,000 ;  one  fortieth  ia 
those  containing  betwe^i  5,000  and  15,000;  and 
one  eighth  in  the  large  towns. 

For  every  100  males  in  the  Milanese,  there  are 
99  females.  Of  every  100  inhabitants  51*7  are 
under,  and  48*3  above  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Of  the  males — 

30*52  per  cent,  are  under  the  age  of  14 

11*87   between  the  ages  of  15  &  20 

932   21      25 

3680   26     60 

11-49   above  60 

Each  family,  on  an  average,  consists  of  5  indi- 
viduals, for  every  8|  mhabitants  there  is  one  house, 
for  every  63,  there  are  13  married  couples.  In  the 
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plain  the. marriages  are  proportionably  more  nu^ 
merous  than  among  the  hills.  Two  thirds  of  all 
marriages  are  contracted  before  the  SOth  year.  For 
every  1000  inhabitants,  there  are  annually  41  births, 
and  for  every  100  female,  there  are  107'4  male 
births.  Every  marriage  produces,  on  an  average, 
4*47  children,  and  where  the  average  number 
of  marriages  is  greatest,  there  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  is  least.  One  child  in  100  is  still- 
born, and  18  males  for  every  10  females.  The 
births  exceed  the  deaths  at  the  rate  of  119  to 
TOO.  Before  the  fourth  year,  there  died  in  Brescia 
40  per  cent.;  in  Cremona,  51 ;  and  in  all  Lom- 
bardy,  47.  The  general  mortality  was  at  the  rate 
of  34  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  and  greater 
in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  towns,  owing 
chiefly  to  greater  poverty  and  privation.  In  the 
mountainous  districts,  however,  the  mortality  has 
generally  been  less  than  in  the  plains. 

A  continued  decrease  of  population  may  generally 
be  taken  as  a  symptom  of  decay ;  an  increase,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  always  a  proof  of  growing 
prosperity ;  of  this  we  have  bitter  experience  in  the 
case  of  Ireland. 

M.  Quadrio's  diligent  inquiries  have  ascertained 
that  in  the  Venetian  government  there  is— 

One  nobleman for  every    587  inhabitants. 

One  public  officer 126 
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One  scholar  or  student  for  every  27  inhabitants 

One  ecclesiastic   216 

One  merchant 36 

One  artist    19 

One  agriculturist ; 2 

One  seaman 241 

One  fisherman 224 

One  pauper 26 

One  prisoner 818 

One  foundling; 321 

And  one  foundling  in 46  births. 


LETTER  XX. 

Loinbardy — Land-Tax — Registration — Tax  on  Trades — Poll- 
Tax — Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  City  of  Milan. 

*  Milan^  April  2L 

Ik  my  letter  of  the  ISth,  I  reminded  you  of  the 
connexion  almost  every  where  existing  between  the 
form  of  government  and  the  system  of  taxation ; 
to-day  I  will  enter  more  into  details  on  the  subject 
of  direct  taxes^  more  particularly  of  the  land-tax. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  a  new  board  was  instituted  in  1718,  to  pre- 
pare a  new  registration,  (giunta  del  censimento) 
that  which  previously  existed  having  been  found 
wholly  undeserving  of  the  name,  and  guilty  of  the 
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greatest  oonttadietions  and  constant  ifajudtice.  New 
measurements  were  undertaken,  maps  drawn'  up, 
estimates  made,  witnesses  heard,  titles  and  leases 
compared,  and  every  matter  closely  investigated! 
The  diflferences  of  soil  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  likewise  the  average  produce,  expense,  and 
cai^ualties,  the  nsual  prices  of  corn^  &c.,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  result  of  these  investigations,  the  value 
of  each  estate  was  fixed^  the  net  rents  or  proceeds 
hciing  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent^  on  the 
capital.  Chuhjh  property  acquired  previously  to 
1576  rem^dned  exempt  from  the  tax.  Since  1760, 
the  l!arid-tax  has  always  been  levied  according  to 
'the  vitiation  then  made. 

'  A  second  investigation  was  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  tax  6ti  trades,  {tassa  del  mercimofiio) 
which  wa^  to  amount  tol|  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
'employed;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tax  did  not 
amount  to  ihore  than  |  per  cent. ;  mechanics,  who 
Were'iiot  su'ppbsed  to  embark  their  own  capital  in 
iheif  tfadek,  such  as  smiths,  tailors,  &c.,  were  ex- 
i^pt/  This  fltictuating  tdx  was  afterwards  coti- 
V^iftcld  into  a  fixed  one,  arid  divided  into  six  classes. 
''iVi'ttife' Venetian  disft*?cts  there  existed  old  and 
inost  Imbletfecf  valuations  bf  land,  on  which  the 
ferid'-iai',  X^^T^riittcd)  ^ad  yearly  fixed,  according  to 
U'tnist  irttriclEte  s^kew:'  On'llieocctlpt^oSri  of'Uie 
¥kticB;  m  tM'  'i»'*'^'iu|Wented';  aii^"  ffl<p6^  'Mi 
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differeut  principles ;  but  in  so  precipitate,  arbitrary, 
and  unequal  a  manner,  as  to  give  rise  to  dailj  in* 
creasing  complaints,  making  a  new  land-registration 
indispensable.  This  is  now  nearly  complete,  and 
if  the  work  of  Maria  Theresa  were  praiseworthy  for 
her  time,  and  the  first  of  its  kind,  that  now  in  pro- 
gress displays  such  admirable  care  and  precision, 
that  the  only  question  is  whether  they  have  not 
been  carried  to  an  unnecessary  extreme. 

Since  1815,  though  not  without  occasional  inter- 
ruptions,  a  great  many  persons  have  been  engaged 
upon  this  work;  and  May,  1828,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  standard  for  the  cadastration.    It  extends  to 
all  parts  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  not 
included  in  the  Milanese  re^stry,  consequently  to 
all  districts  formerly  Venetian,  and  likewise  to  the 
ValteUne.     The  maps  exceed  in  accuracy  and  com- 
(deteness  all  that  has  ever  before  been  produced  of 
the  kind.     In  the  measurement^  metric  roods  (per* 
tiche  metriche^  of  280  square  fathoms  of  Vienna) 
have  every  where  been  adopted,  and,  in  the  valua- 
tion, Austrian  lire.     The  valuation  is  guided  by 
the  amount  of  every  kind  c£  produce  in  ordinary 
years,  and  under  the  ordinary  system  of  cultivation. 
The  average  prices  from  1823  to  1825  are  taken  as 
a  guide,  regard  being  had  to  local  circumstances, 
distance  from  markets,  greater  or  less  value  .of  the 
articles  produced.      The  expenses  are  deducted 
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from  the  gross  receipts  and  calculated  according 
to  the  system  of  farming,  irrigation,  &c.  To  allow 
for  casualties,  from  -j  to  ^  is  deducted  from  the  net 
proceeds  for  corn,  i  for  flax,  chestnuts,  and  olives, 
j^  for  hay,  ~  for  wood.  For  buildings  there  is  a 
separate  valuation.  Churches,  churchy ards,  for- 
tresses, open  places,  and  streets,  are  free ;  but  of  all 
Other  buildings  the  value  is  ascertained  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Machinery  is  free ;  not  so  mills  or  water 
pbwer.  All  buildings  are  assumed  to  be  in  an 
average  state,  and  a  reduction  of  SO  to  40  per  cent, 
is  made,  for  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 
Although  in  the  course  of  the  work  the  officers 
were  in  constant  communication,  not  only  with  the 
local  authorities,  but  also  with  individuals,  yet  the 
whole  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval — 
not  that  individual  objections  are  to  be  admitted,  or 
that  any  fixed  principles  are  to  be  departed  from 
oiit  of  consideration  for  particular  communi- 
ties. Each  commune  is  to  elect  three  depu- 
ties, to  whom  individuals  are  to  address  their 
complaints;  there  are  then  to  be  district  meet- 
ings, to  which  each  commune  sends  one  representa-f 
tive;  thence  the  aflairs  go  to  the  provincial  and 
central  assemblies.  Thus  individuals  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  assert  their  rights  against  individuals, 
Commune  against  commune,  district  against  district, 
and  province  against  province. 
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In  the  district  aaaembly,  each  oommtuie  ha».  one 
vote,  and  in  case  of  equality  the  district  cooinus- 
sary  has  a  casting  vote.  The  public  officers  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  may  be  present  at 
each  of  these  meetings^  to  afford  explanations  and 
to  justify  their  own  decisions. 

The  lands  (fields,  meadows,  gardens^  copses,  &c.) 
are  divided  into  twenty  classes,  and  there  are  piieoes 
of  land  entered  as  producing  a  net  income  of  only 
one  centesimo.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  of  land* 
owners,  and  the  value  of  laud,  vary,  of  course, 
in  the  different  communes.  I  will  mention  a  few 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  figures. 

In  the  province  Value         Number  of     Popuhilion. 

of  Milan.  in  acudi.        Pi'oprietors. 

Castellazo  U,565  3  143 

Beniate 11,281  1  201 

Trenzanesimo  .  87,643  1  147 

Vidiserto    25,168  2  176 

On  the  other  hand^  Tirano,  in  the  Valtebne,  con« 
tains  20,000  pertiche  liable  to  the  tax,  with  10,500 
numbers  upon  the  map,  and  Baruffini,  ld,Q00pi?r. 
Hche^  with  1S,200  numbers.  For  the  whole  Lom- 
bardo^Venetian  kingdom  the  result  stands  for  a 
given  period  thus:— 

Hopulation    .....;,..,..»•«». 4,506„000 

Superficies  in  perticke 42,712,000 

Shares  of  proprietors  ift  different 
communes 885,000 


Xtimbers.in  the  inl^». «.<.««.....•*      6fi6SfiW 

BfilimaAed  value  in  $Giidi.«4»4«.».^««  2ilO,&51»OQO. 

•The  total  value  of  the  laiid  has  here  been  calcu- 
lated, according  to  the  estimate  pertoaneptly  adopted . 
in.ibe  Milanese ^nce  176.0  {  aqd  in  the  VenetiaD 
districts  provisionally.  ,  The  number  of  proprietcx^ 
anujunts  to  abcNit  one  half  4)f  tha  number  of  shares. 
In  18379  there  were  entered  in  the  re^gister,  95,88$ 
transfers  of  landed  property,  one  half  having  be^ti 
ocoiuaioned  by  deaths,  and  the  rest  by  sales  or  con*' 
trafstfc> .  (Tiie  smallest  number  of  transfa-s,  1887*^ 
occurred  ih  the  {Mrovince  4j£.  P^via  (  the  largest, 
15-,4*$ff^intibat  of  Ud^e*       '     . 

The  valuatita  by  ^hicbdifaei  landrta^  is  levied  in 
thei  Mikneile  has  n{)t,  indeed,  been  .altered  since 
1 760 ;  but  .the  tax  itself  has  been  increased.    Thu^ 
subsequently  to  1796,  i  it  rose  as  high  as  48  cen^>. 
tes^mi  per',  seuda.    Si^oe  1819,  it   has  been  re-  . 
dueed    to  .17-  Centesimi;  in.  the  Venetian   lands 
it  .has'al^  been  muohi  reduced;  but  continues, 
nefertbelesB^  to  be  Ingber  than  in  the  Milanese^ 
vi^here  the  increase  thM  has  taken  place  in  the  comve- 
.  of  eigbtyi  yean^s  be^rs  no  propoftioik  to  the  increased  . . 
valibtof  the  land*  iTbepnvyinoedf  Milan  paya«boiit 
£1  lor  ^20^00,000,  that  of  Venice  11^000,000  lire.i.  : 
'    Noi  tanAbune<kneot'  hak:  yel.  been;  made  by  the  : 
gov»nim^t  as^'t^t  tbedratteat^wfaichHthe  countty  (t^ 
coimi«Mdt  \i^thi||  tb^iheDeJ«tMfoik^^(i&:to.be  adbjccfleik/  / 
to  ftoiand^usfiginMo^i^wQlvtlkkipaBt  o&dMiirotk  j&ll  lo 
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to  be  attended  with  many  difflcultiesy  and  grievous 
compIaihtB  of  disproportioned  burdens  will  not  be 
wanting.  If  the  Venetian  districts  are  taxed  ac- 
cording to  the  present  value  of  land)  they  will  pay 
much  niote  than  the  Milanese ;  if  they  are  taxed 
at  a  proportionably  low  rate,  the  revenue  will  fall 
short  \  and  if  an  increased  tax  is  laid  on  the  Mi- 
lanese, these  will  certainly  be  dissatisfied. 

Generally  speaking,  however^  the  inequalities  of 
the  existing  Venetian  land-tax  are  so  great,  that  the* 
new  cadastre  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  its  early  adoption  anxiously  wished  for. 

The  poll-tax  is  levied  in  open  places  not  subject 
to  the  tax  't>n  consumption.  All  individuals  ai^ 
liable  to  it,^  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60,  and  it 
amounts  to  8  lire  68  cent,  for  every  inhabitant^ 
whatever  his  circumstances  may  be.  In  addition 
to  this  tax  levied  for  the  state,  an  additional  sum, 
not  exceeding  ^  lire  99  cent,  may  be  imposed  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  commune.  The  poU-tax, 
therefoi^,  can  never  exceed  the  sum  of  6  lire  67 
cen^simi.  Indeed  this  and  other  additions  for 
the  commune  are  much  more  frequently  raised  in 
the  shape  of  an  augmentation  of  the  land-tax^  which 
is  thus  made  to  vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  in  many  places  the  local  taxation 
by  the  commune  amounts  to  more  than  what  is  le^ 
vied  for  the  wants  of  tbe\state.  This  great  amount 
of  local  taxation  in  individual  oommunes  arises 
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partly  from  local  ctreuoaKtances^and  partly  from  tb« 
reckless  manner  in  which  tbecommunal  property  was 
squandered  away  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupB« 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  communes 
possessed  of  so  much  property,  as  to  be  able  to  dis-- 
pense  altogether  with  taxation  for  local  purposes* 
There  is  perhaps  an  injuistice  towards  the  humbler 
part  of  the  population  in  impo^ng  the  same  amount 
of  poll-tax  for  all  classes ;  this,  however,  is  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  the  frequ^at  practice ,  of 
fai^g  extraordinary  taxes  in  the  shape  of  an  aug- 
meutal^n  to  the  land-tax,  and  by  the  drcumstaaoe 
that: the  control  of  the  communal  property  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the 
sniall  proprietors,  who  usually  form  the  majority  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  conmeato.  The  poor 
are  eliempt  from  the  poll-tax. 

The  collection  of  the  direct  taxes  is  farmed  out 
on  leases  of  three  years,  and  sometimes  the  same 
person  may  hold  the  collection  of  several  communes 
or  of  whole  districts  and  provinces.  The  farmer 
of  the  taxes  has  power  to  proceed  against  defaulters, 
and  in  extreme  cases  the  land  may  be  sold  to  pay 
tll^  tax.  Such  violent  measures,  however,  are  aever 
heard  of,  and  I  am  generally  assured  that  public 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  tax  are  rf  ex- 
it^xtitXy  rare  occurrence.  The  collection  is  sikn|>le^ 
and  attended  with  very  little  expense.   The, follow •« 
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ing  particulars  respecting  the  Milanese  goyerament 

may  perhaps  be  w^koma 

The  land  liable  to  the  tas^ 
includes perHche    80,681,000 

These  are  officially  valued  at     scudi     I34s0a7»000 

The  population  in  1837   ...      souls        2^453,000 

Of  these  there  dwelt  in  wall- 
ed towns  liable  to  the  tax 
on  consumption     „  302^000 

In  open  places,  liable  to  the 

poll-tax  „  £,151000 

LiaUe  to  the  poIUtax        ...         „  630,000 

Exempt     „  53,000 

Those  who  really  paid  were 

in  number     „  677,000 

Liable  to  the  tax  on  trades 

and  professions „  76,000 

Those  who  really  paid „  66,000 

Gross  receipt  of  land-tax        lire        21,956,000 

„        „        „    pdUtax  «  8,116,00P 

„         „         „     tax  on  trades 

and  professions  „  637,000 

The  costs  of  collection  were  (m 

lapd4ax  I  per  cent    „         .870,000* 

^,        „        „         poll-tax 

1^  per  cent      ....^  „  31,000 

♦  Ther?  is  ap  evident  inaccuracy  here ;  cjither,  a  0  top  little 
iu  the  gross  receipt,  or  a  0  too  much  in  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion.—Tr. 
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"      99        y»        99'tax  QQ  trades 

and'  professions  ^f .  per  cent  ,,  16,000 

Having  given  the  receipts  and  expenditare  of  the 
cities  of  TVieste  and  Venice^  I  will  add  the  prind- 
pal  items  of  those  of  Milan  for  the  year  1837. 

EECEIPTS. 

'  lire. 
.1.  Arrears  from  former  years  ., .••  S90,618 

,^  Interest  on  capital.    <•••.••.       1,141 

5.  Rents  of  houses  and,  grounds 49>455 

.,4i.  Quitrents,  tithes,  and  sinular  receipts 

,         .from  land      , -    1,828 

..  Jpu  •  Interest  on     government    securitieS| 

f,  (f»o?i^e')  .............,.;_;; ; 8,898 

6.  Fines,  &c.     .......V,-.-V.......... 67,849 

j7-  Tax  on  trades  and  professions 42,084 

8.  Repaymeaij(  for  ;ej^pe^s  op  account 

.      .of  the  state     * *.....  $230,868 

\^  ^undry  customary  receipts       259^89 

10.  Oiitstanding  claims  and  loana  • 990,000 

11.  Addition  to  the  tax  on  c(Hisu0iptionl416>78S 

1^  A<UitiontQla^d*tax ..• 30^,318 

l^.  Sale  of  real  property}., ..•.,,...• 11,059 

lA.  :Pfi^    !.;..................;....,,.! 4^034 


1.  Payment  of  arrea.rs  ;...^ * ».,  90Jlj^|^ 

:«.  Salaries  ,.<,*.4.*...a.,.i-.,y.... .,.,  189,404 

8.  Official  €iqwfcnse6<«98Wj^«j^Wa)    ....  i  8a»7.59 

'4kc-Jc»^lSl0DS  .'***««%%**«%««4««%««««««%%««^<»w4*i(«<r%4,9Dl 
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6.  Rente    ..*.-.; ;^ 17,248 

>0^  Interest  on  capital  «....     77,884 

'9.  Qditifdilts  and  tilhes 7«955 

'8,  Ke^bg  in  repatr*  street^  canals,  and 

putnjus    ..• 68,806 

9.  Keeping  buildings  in  repair 51,206 

10.  Cleansing  streets  48,682 

11.  Lighting  streets 148,628 

12.  Expenses  for  public  rejoicings     6,908 

IS.  Maintenance  of  the  poor,  including 

contributions  io  public  charities  ...  248,160 

l4i  indemnifications '64,764 

-  -       .  ■  *     • 

15.  Mifitury  expetnes  I.....i 159,766 

16;  Police  •..:..:.;...; lS6i481 

1 7.  Superintendence  6(  markets ^,60)3 

18.  Sanitary  Police  ........; 10,190 

19.  Arrangements  for  preventing  and  ex- 

'' tinguishing  fired 64,810 

26;  Mre-olBce ;;.. : 1,977 

21;  "Mlic  education  ....', 7^,746 

22.*  Sundry  expenses  .' * V. . .    11,60^ 

2i:  New  workff  for  streets  and  canals    ...  8S&,180 
xk, '  ^Exp^nses  on  some  buildings  (?)    ......        "  47o 

jlS!' Debts  paid  off  ....:.... 10d,0(W 

26.  Purchase  of  ground  U....;..i 1,620 

Uli^'tHHrsLOTd^viwy    expensed,    (indudifig    -M 
l^'^Jif^ihese occasioned  by  the  cholera)  .v.'84^3^ 
5^.T ^traordiii^u^^esc^^ldei^  'for^ > 'lad^t^g  > ' >  <^ »  .^ 

I3Uc^9soldiers*««##«##«««««».««.««#«««#««,..^iWi^;^r^8^329 
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The  total  expenditure  amounted. to      3,3089645 
The  totd  receiptsto  .,.. 8,121,812 


Excess  of  expenditure  1 86,833 
When  great  extraordinary  expenses  fall  upon  any- 
one year,  (such  as  those  occasioned  by  the  cholera 
and  the  Emperor's  coronation)  the  amount  is  not 
immediately  raised  and  covered,  but  loans  are  ^ne- 
gotiated,  or  unusual  means  are  resorted  to.  This 
may  explain  Na  10  of  the  receipts. 

The  principal  source  of  regular  income  is  derived 
from  the  addition  to  the  tax  on  consumption.  It  is 
cvf  interest  by  way  of  comparison  with  Venice  and 
Trieste,  to  see  upon  what  articles  this  tax  b  laid 

ud  what  the  amount  char]^. 

lire.      ceot. 

Wine  and  vinegar per  cwt.       1         15 

Must  (new  wine)    "  "        80 

Grapes    «  «        76 

Wheat-flour  sifted  (abbnh 

ratatto) «  1        49 

unsifted "  1         21 

Wheaten  bread **  1         49 

Wheat  for  grinding   ......  "  1         91 

Rice «  "83 

Hay,  oats,  and  other  grain 

(binda) "  "86 

Straw *'  «        46 
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per  cwt.        lire.  cent. 

Cheese    "            ft  80 

Timber «             «*  29 

Wood    sawed    (legjiami 

eegati)    "             "  67 

Firewood    *<             <<  6 

Coals ««             «  57 

Lime  and  gypsum *^           <<  40 

Brick  and  tiles per  100  29 

Oxen each    7  47 

Cows  tmd  heifers  ...•,..••               <*     5  75 

Calves  «*     2  64 

Pigs  • «     8  45 

The  expenditure  and  receipts  of  all  the  cities  of 

Lombardy  together  amount  annually  to  from  86 

to  46,000,000  lire. 


LETTER  XXI. 

Lombardy ^^iistom^ — Goverument  Monopolies — Lottery — 
Domaius-and  Forests — ^Revenue  of  the  State—* Public  Debt. 

Milan,  April  22. 

If  time  and  space  allowed,  I  should  like  to  insti* 
tute  a  comparison  between  the  present  times  and 
those  that  immediately  succeeded  the  French  revo- 
lution ;  on  this  subject,  however,  full  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Conffs  work  on  the  Financial 
Administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  fl^m 
Pecchio^s  work  on  the  same  subject.     I  shall  at 
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present  icMfin^'Wyself  to  a  few'  extfkcts'fTom  the 
latter.  **  Tlife  class  of  proprietors,  he  says.  "  from 
1796  till  1 80S,  were  despised,  oppressed  J  ana  di^ 
turbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  habits,  in- 
clinations, and  prejudices.  The  communal  ex« 
penses,  at  the  same  time,  increased  with  every  year ; 
and,  instead  of  coming  to  an  understanding,  with 
the  local  authorities,  the  several  branches  of  the 
administration  were  at  variance,  and  acted  like 
hostile  powers.  Many  proprietors  cquld  not  pay 
the  land-tax,  because  it  amounted  to  more  than  the 
receipts  from  the  land,  and  property  taken  in  execu- 
tion and  offered  for  sale  could  meet  with  no  pir- 
chaser.  The  commercial  treaties  with  l^rance  were 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  stronger  power  by 
whom  they  had  been  imposed.  Taxes,  rates  of  in- 
surance, and  smuggling,  increased  simultaneously, 
and  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  rose  to 
17  per  cent.  The  registration  fees  {droits  d^en- 
registrement)  were  levied  with  such  strictness,  that 
the  heir  was  obliged  to  pay  the  full  amount,  even 
when  the  debts  which  he  had  to  pay  amounted  to 
more  than  the  value  of  the  property.  The  anxiety 
of  the  minister  to  increase  the  revenue  by  a  few 
thousand  lire  amounted  sometimes  to  positive  in- 
sanity. In  1806,  for  instance,  he  taxed  the  vege- 
tables which  the  peasants  brought  in  hand-baskets 
faito  the  city.     They  were,  moreover,  obliged  to 
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wait  at  the  gates,  until  a  aufficieat  number  had 
been  collected  to  make  it  worth  while  to  write  out 
a  receipt,  and  then  long  disputes  followed  as  to 
the  proportion  in  which  each  ought  to  contribute 
fais  share/'  Among  the  expenses  of  1808,  we  find 
a  contribution  of  80,000,000  lire  to  France, 
42,000,000  for  military  expenses,  and  cxily  200,000 
for  churches  and  schools.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  there  were  some  redeeming  circumstances, 
such  as  improved  roads  and  canals,  a  free  inter- 
course  in  Italy,  increased  cullivation  and  consump- 
tion, the  establishment  of  several  new  paanufac- 
tories,  agricultural  associations,  &c» 

Many  of  the  institutions  of  the  time  .have  heen, 
retained,  others  changed.  At  present  there*  exists 
in  walled  towns  a  tax  on  consumption,  which  dif- 
fers  in  amount  in  different  places.  To  this  end  the 
several  towns  have  been  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  tax  does  not  everywhere  extend  to  the  same 
articles,  but  generally  includes  wine,  spirits,  flour, 
bread,  cattle,  fish,  oil,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  straw, 
wood,  coak,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The  mill- 
tax  is  levied  at  the  mills,  the  others  mostly  at  the 
town  gates. 

In  places  not  surrounded  by  walls,  the  inhabitants 
in  general  are  not  liable  to  the  consumption  tax ; 
but  certain  trades  are  nevertheless  obliged  to  pay  it* 
Thus,  bakers,  butchers,  wine-merphants,  and  inn* 
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keepers,  are  liable  to  a  meal,  meat,  or  wine  tax,  atid 
none  are  allowed  to  carry  on  these  trades,  unless 
enrolled  in  the  official  list.     The  baker  pays  from 
76   to  80  centesimi  on  every  cwt,   of  flour;   the 
wine  merchant,  80  cent,  on  each  cwt.  of  wine,  and 
from  2  to  3  lire  on  spirits.     Oxen,  16  lire  ;  cows, 
12 ;  calves,  6 ;  pigs,  4 ;  and  sheep,  goats,  and  lambs, 
50  centesimi,  if  they  weigh  more  than  half  a  cwt., 
and  25  cent,  if  less.  Whoever  kills  for  his  own  coni- 
sumption  is  exempt.  This  rural  tax  on  consumption 
is  usually  farmed  out  to  the  best  bidder,  who  collects 
the  tax  from  the  several  persons  liable  to  it,  or 
makes  an  agreement  with  the  bakers,  butchers,  &c. 
for  a  stipulated  sum.     While  some  defend  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  tax,  on  account  of  the  facility  of 
the  collection,  others  maintain  that  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  it  is  insignificant,  campared  with   the 
endless  fraud  and  chicanery  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
The  truth,  probably,  inclines  to  the  latter  view  of 
the  question. 

Although  taxes  {calmieri)  on  trades  have,  gener. 
ally  speaking,  been  abolished,  they  have  been  retained 
in  a  few  places ;  in  Milan,  for  instance,  the  bakers 
are  still  subject  to  the  tax.  Some  of  the  butchers, 
likewise,pay  aduty  on  beef,  others  do  not;  but  as 
those  subject  to  the  tax  have  their  weights  inspected 
and  their  prices  fixed    by  the  police,  they  enjoy 
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greater  confidence  with  the  public,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered an  advantage  to  be  placed  on  the  list. 

With   respect    to    customs,   the  object  of   the 
Austrian  government    is  gradually  to  abolish  all 
prohibitions,  and  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  duties. 
From  this  object,  it  must  be  confessed  the  present 
state  of  things  is,  as  in  most  countries,  still  very  re- 
mote.    The  importation  of  certain  articles,  includ- 
ing most  foreign  manufactures,  continues  to  be  pro- 
hibited ;   for  instance^  all  fabrics  of  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  wool,  iron,  ivory,  porcelain,  straw,  chocolate, 
macaroni,  &c.  The  department  of  finance  may,  how- 
ever, authorise  individual  exceptions ;  but  then  the 
quantity  must  not  be  larger  than,  at  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  60  per  cent.,  would  pay  fifty  florins.    Simi- 
lar permissions  are  necessary  to  authorise  the  expor- 
tation of  certain  articles,  as  raw  iron,  rags,  works  of 
art,  &c.     An  unconditional  prohibition  rests  upon 
the  importation  of  salt,  artificial  mineral  waters,  sub- 
stitutes for  coffee,  and  prayer-books  printed  abroad ; 
as  also  on  the  exportation  of  silkworms,  gold  and 
silver  ore,  &c.     On  gold  and  silver  coins,  machinery, 
&c.,  no  importation  duty  is  charged.     The  duty  is 
charged  by  weight,  value,  or  tale,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  duty  itself,  there  are  generally  fees  for  certi- 
ficates, sealing,  weighing,  &c.     The  tariff  has  un- 
dergone many  variations  since  the  peace ;  on  some 
articles  the  duty  has  been  reduced,  on  many  more 
it  has  been  raised.     Thus,  for  instance^  in-— 
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1823.  1831. 

Wine  paid  per  cwt.    S  to     26  lire.    10  to  40  lire. 

Sugar 48         80  37       112 

Raw  cotton 18  lire  75  cent.  18  lire  75  cent. 

Paper    40  to  107   lire.  17  to  58  lire. 

Beer  (in  casks)...     4  lire  28  cent.    8  lire  30 cent. 

Coffee    75  lire.  112i  lire. 

On  almost  every  kind  of  com  and  cattle, 
the  duty  has  been  raised  since  1831,  and,  in  most 
instances,  doubled.     Thus  in — 

1823.        1831. 

An  ox  paid 5  lire.     12  lire. 

A  cow 3  6 

A  mule 8  12  lire. 

A  sheep     45  cent  90  cent. 

That  the  tariff  admits  of  great  simplification  may 
be  judged  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  single 
article  of  hides  occupies  90  items;  in  the  last  ta- 
riff but  one,  it  occupied  no  fewer  than  152. 

Saltpetre,  gunpowder,  tobacco,  and  salt,  are  com- 
mercial monopolies  reserved  by  the  state.  With 
respect  to  these,  the  regulations  are  so  severe,  that 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  prohibited,  and  salt- 
springs  not  worked  by  government  must  be  filled 
up.  The  price  of  salt  is  immeasurably  higher  than 
it  would  be  were  the  trade  open;  the  monopoly, 
therefore,  constitutes  a  tax,  which,  like  the  poll-tax, 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  humbler  classes. 
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The  lottery  still  continues,  and  operates  most 
perniciously.  The  public  lands  and  forests  have, 
for  the  mbst  part,  been  sold,  and  the  latter  nearly 
destroyed.  Those  belonging  to  the  communes  and 
to  public  institutions  are  subject  to  fixed  regula- 
tions, which  are  very  rarely  enforced  with  respect 
to  private  property. 

The  state  revenues  have  risen  in  amount,  less  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  duties  than  of  the 
increased  production  and  consumption. 

In  the  Milanese,  the  land-tax 
amounts  to 21,900,000  lire. 

The  personal  tax  to 2,000,000 

The  tax  on  trades  and  profes- 
sions to 600,000 

When  to  these  all  the  other  branches  of  revenue 
are  added,  the  total  amounts  to  fifty  odd  millions  of 
lire. 

To  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  govern- 
ment has  given  great  attention.  The  interest  is 
generally  6  per  cent.,  and  is  regularly  paid.  The 
5  per  cents,  are  at  113,  and  enjoy  great  confidence. 
They  are  entered  to  the  names  of  the  holders,  and 
when  sold,  must  be  formally  transferred. 
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LETTER  XXIL 


Lombardy — Agriculture — Rearing  of  Cattle — Cultivation  of 

the  Silk  Worm. 

Milan,  April  23. 
Perhaps  I  ought  here  to  add  something  with 
respect  to  the  personal  position  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion ;  but  it  appears  to  me  more  expedient  to  re- 
serve the  subject  till  I  have  revi»ted  and  compared 
a  greater  number  of  the  Italian  states.     I  shall  con- 
fine myself,  therefore,  to  a  few  particulars  borrowed 
from  M.  Czornig^s  experience.     In  Lombardy  there 
is  one  ecclesiastic  to  every  238  inhabitants,  a  num- 
ber which  is  not  considered  disproportionate,  when 
the  wide  dispersion  of  the  population  is  taken  into 
account.     Of  monks,  mostly  of  charitable  orders, 
there  are  only  140.     Four-fifths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation   are,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected   with 
agriculture.   Nearly  one-fifth  subsist  by  trades  and 
professions.      Circumstances  into  which   I  cannot 
here  enter  more  at  large,  give  a  great  importance  to 
advocates,  notaries,  land  surveyors,  and  accountants. 
In  all  Lombardy  there  are  598  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, 323  doctors  of  surgery,  996  doctors  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  in  all  1917  graduated  medical 
men,  and  1321  mid  wives. 

Of  the  whole  superficies  of  Lombardy,  about 
eight-ninths  are  under  cultivation,  and  about  in 
these  proportions  r-r— 
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Per  Cent. 
Arable 67 

Pasture     12   }>-on  an  average. 

Wood  21 

On  this  point,  however,  great  diversity  exists  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     Thus — 
Id  Payia,     92  per  cent,  arable,  3  pasture,  5    wood. 
InSondrio,  18 40  47 

The  following  is  stated  to  have  been  the  produce 
ofthe  soil  in  1836:— 

Rye Vienna  Metzen*        440,000 

Oats 886,000 

Barley 94,000 

Beans,   peas,  &c 132,000 

Wheat 2,163,000 

Indian  com 8,663,000 

Rice 479,000 

Millet  244,000 

Chestnuts cwt.        168,000 

Potatoes  806,000 

Orchard  fruit 238,000 

Oil   74,000 

Flax 96,000 

Straw  .^,300,000 

Hay,  clover,  &c 10,110,000 

Cheese,  butter,  and  honey ,.        696,000 

•  The  Vienna  Metz  is  equal  to  1  7-lOtns  of  a  Winches- 
ter bushel. 

I  2 
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Silk 170,000 

Wine Eimer     1,916,000 

Wood  ; Klafter       809,000 

Some  articles  in  Lonibardy  are  dearer,  others 
cheaper  than  in  the  German  portions  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  Among  the  former  are  rye,  oats, 
wood,  potatoes,  beef,  &c. ;  among  the  latter,  wine, 
Indian  corn,  and  straw. 

Although  in  Lombardy  much  of  the  labour  is 
done  by  hand,  draught  cattle  are  nevertheless  kept 
in  great  numbers,  indeed  there  are  few  countries 
where  cattle  of  every  kind  abound  more ;  I  give 
the  average  amount  for  all  Lombardy,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  those  districts  in  which  the  numbers 

are  largest  and  smallest.  There  were  in  Lombardy, 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

Horses    kept 

for  pleasure       7,638  Milan     2863  Sondrio       93 
Do.  employed 
in    agricul- 
ture      6L808Lodi     9,616  Sondrio  1622 

Asses. 13,476Bergamo2,839      Pavia     237 

Cows. 257,839  Como  67,000  Cremona9700 

Sheep     168,000  Berg.  59,000      Pavia    500 

.   Taking  the  calculation  in  a  different  form,  we  find 
throughout  Lombardy,  on  an  average,  for  every 

geographical  square  mile  : — 

Horses.  Asses  &  Mules.  Oxen.     Cows.  Total. 

156  66  402      666  1178 
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Horses.  Asses  &  Mules.  Oxen.  Cows.  Total. 
Maximum  in 

the  district 

ofMilan...  363  139  470  1292  2264 
Minimum  in 

Sondrio...  18     16     17   832  397 

Contrary  to  a  prevailing  opinion,  supported  by 
individual  instances,  we  find  throughout  Lombardy, 
that  the  most  densely  peopled  districts  are  those 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  cattle  are  main- 
tained. 

Cows  are  generally  bought  in  Switzerland,  where 
they  can  be  reared  at  less  expense.  The  calves  are 
killed  for  meat.  The  cheese  known  by  the  name 
of  Parmesan  is  made  chiefly  in  the  country  extend- 
ing from  Milan  to  Pavia  and  Lodi,  and  from  Ab-^ 
biategrasso  on  the  Ticino  to  Codogno,  near  the 
Adda.  The  value  of  the  cheese  annually  made^  is 
calculated,  on  an  average,  to  amount  to  37^  millions 
of  lire. 

The  cultivation  of  silk  is  that  which  has  increased 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  industry,  and  is  at 
once  the  simplest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable.* It  plays,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, a  part  almost  more  important  than  the  rear- 
ing of  sheep  does  in  the  north  of  Germany.  From 
year  to  year  the  mulberry  trees  increase  in  number, 
covering  the  fields  from  Lago  Maggiore   to   near 

♦  Czornig>  in  the  Echo,  1837,  No.  6. 
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Treviso,  though  without  interfering  with  the  usual 
labours  of  agriculture.  The  districts  of  Brescia 
Cremona,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  participate  most 
largely  in  the  cultivation  of  silk ;  in  Brianza,  the 
treatment  is  considered  the  best,  and  Milan  and 
Bergamo  form  the  central  points  of  the  whole  trade. 
In  1800,  the  silk  collected  amounted  to  1,800,000 
pounds^  at  present  it  is  said  to  be  about  7,000,000 
pounds.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  quantity, 
I  am  assured,  has  increased  threefold,  and  the  value 
sixfold.  This  led  to  ill-judged  speculations,  with  a 
view  to  bring  the  silk  trade  into  a  few  hands,  and 
to  maintain  prices  at  an  artificial  height.  False 
hopes  were  raised  of  an  almost  unlimited  advance. 
The  consequence  was,  a  tremendous  depreciation  in 
the  years  1834  and  5,  something  similar  to  what 
took  place  in  Germany  with  respect  to  the  wool 
trade.  The  same  danger  which  seems  to  threaten 
the  latter  from  New  Holland  appears  to  be  impend- 
ing over  the  silk  trade  from  Asia.  The  importa- 
tion of  silk  from  Asia  into  London  increased  from 
1825  to  1838  at  the  rate  of  36^  per  cent.  In 
1800-1802,  it  amounted  to  1,360,000  poundsweight, 
and  in  1830-1832,  it  had  already  increased  to 
6,138,000  pounds.  At  present,  however,  the  silk 
trade  continues  to  increase  in  Italy,  and  prices  ap- 
pear to  have  fixed  themselves  at  a  tolerably  sta- 
tionary point.  The  weaving  of  silk  has  likewise  in- 
creased in  Lombardy ;  but  is  of  little  importance  as 
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yet,  employing  only  ^349  looms,  and  3,276  la- 
bourers. The  following  is  the  amount  of  silk  col- 
lected in  the  different  states  of  Italy : — 

In  Piedmont,  and  Genoa 2,000,000  lb. 

Lombardy  &  the  Southern  Tyrol  7,000,000 

Parma,  Modena,  Lucca 550,000 

Tuscany    300,000 

States  of  the  Church    800,000 

Naples  and   Sicily   1,200,000 

In  all     11,850,000  lb. 
which,  at  the  high  prices  of  1836,  amounted  in 
value  to  the  enormous  sum  of  374  millions  of  lire. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  annually 
brought  into  the  European  market  74,000  bales  of 
silk,  each  on  an  average  weighing  73^  kilogrammes, 
or  128|  Vienna  pounds  (170  lbs.  English)  viz  :— 
From  Italy,  exclusively  of  what 

is  worked  up  in  the  country  34,000  bales 

France   10,500 

India  and  Bengal  9,500 

China  and  Canton 4,000 

Persia 7,500 

Asia  Minor    3,500 

The   Archipelago  and    the 

Levant    .*. 3,600 

Spain  1,500 

Presumed  total    74,000  bales. 
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Of  these  there  are  consumed, 

By  France 22,000  bales 

England  28,000 

Prussia 7,600 

Austria  and  Germany  ...       5,000 

Russia 6,400 

Switzerland 5,000 

Such  eminent  works  have  been  written  by  men 
thoronghly  masters  of  the  subject  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  silk,  that  it  would  be  quite  impertinent  for 
me  to  attempt  to  dwell  upon  it.  I  will  only  state  a 
few  curious  facts  borrowed  from  Burger's  book. 
Twenty-four  thousand  eggs  of  the  silkworm  weigh 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  worm  lives  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty-three  days,  increases  his  weight  in 
thirty  days  9,500  fold,  and  during  the  last  twenty- 
eight  days  of  his  life  eats  nothing.  For  739  pounds 
of  mulberry  leaves  seventy  pounds  of  cocoons  are 
obtained ;  100  pounds  of  cocoons  give  8-5  pounds  of 
spun  silk,  and  one  pound  of  cocoons  will  produce  a 
single  thread  88,000  fathoms  in  length. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Lombardo- 
Venetiau  kingdom  is  a  rich  country.  Government 
and  communes  have  done  much  for  public  utility, 
having  expended  large  sums  on  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  churches,  public  buildings,  &c.  The 
roads,  particularly  in  the  plains,  as  well  as  over  the 
mountains,  are  kept  in  the  best  repair,  without  any 
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toll  being  levied  upon  them.  The  wealth  of  the 
country,  it  is  true,  is  very  unequally  divided,  and 
the  poor  are  very  numerous.  I  must,  however,  repeat 
here  what  I  said  in  my  letter  on  Venice,  namely, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  country  that  possesses 
greater  and  more  richly  endowed  institutions  of 
charity,  than  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  Venetian 
districts  (independently  of  the  city  of  Venice)  the 
yearly  income  from  endowments  amounts  to  nearly 
a  million  of  florins ;  and  in  the  city  of  Milan  alone 
the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  61^  millions  of 
lire,  without  including  the  sums  annually  paid  by 
government  and  the  commune.  The  large  hospital 
is  the  wealthiest  of  all,  being  endowed  with  pro- 
perty worth  18f  millions  of  lire;  besides  which 
there  are  a  multitude  of  institutions  for  orphans, 
foundlings,  widows,  and  aged  people ;  an  institution 
for  lending  money  on  reasonable  terms,  &c.  &c. 
The  savings  banks  are  also  making  a  beginning. 
The  capital  accumulated  amounts  to  835S  lire ;  of 
which  5605  lire  belong  to  Milan.  This,  to  be 
sure,  in  comparison  with  what  has  elsewhere 
been  done,  particularly  in  England,  is  a  mere 
trifle. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

Lombardy^-Crimea — Fonndling  Hospitals — Illegitimate 

ChildreD. 

Turin,  April  27. 
Ik  my  book  about  England  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  very  hasty  and  incorrect  deductions 
are  often  drawn  from  the  amount  of  crime  com- 
mitted in  any  particular  country.  The  mere  num- 
ber of  offences  committed  proves  very  little,  unless 
the  character  of  those  offences  be  more  accurately 
described ;  and  such  a  description  even  leaves  us 
comparatively  in  darkness,  unless  we  take  into 
consideration  the  effects  of  want,  war,  bad  harvests, 
the  nature  of  the  police,  social  relations,  popular 
habits,  &c.  The  more  facts,  however,  we  collect 
from  different  countries,  the  sooner  we  shall  be 
able  to  avoid  erroneous  conclusions,  and  the  nearer 
shall  we  approach  to  truth.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  a  review  of  the  crimes  committed 
in  the  government  of  Milan  during  the  last  ten 
years  may  not  be  without  interest. 

1829  1830  1831  1832  1833  1834  1835  1836  1837  1838 

High  Treason  .                             S3  6                3        12       4 
Disturbance  of  public 

CxanquiUity  13  3       3 

Open  violence  36     31      48     49  84      53     38     86     69     69 
Abuse  of  official  an- 

tbonty         .           .  12  11                2       11 

Coining           .  19      14      17     22  43     51      14      16      59     48 
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» 

1829  1830  1831  1832  1833  1834  1835  1836  1837  1838 

Interruption  of  dlvioe 

service         .           • 

1 

1 

Rape.  &c. 

3 

9 

12 

7 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6       4 

slauRhter 

1 

8 

13 

13 

6 

4 

1 

5 

6       2 

Inflieting  wouoda        * 

6 

15 

a 

8 

9 

11 

7 

6 

5       9 

Daugerons    exposure 

of  children 

4 

7 

8 

3 

10 

11 

5 

4 

6       4 

Duelling 

Arson 

14 

18 

19 

16 

18 

24 

13 

19 

17      22 

Theft  and  betrayal  of 

trust 

970 

987  1013  1121  1024 

787 

600  1097  1123    667 

Highway  robbery 

214 

S31 

214 

170 

249 

194 

172 

163 

SOI    148 

Swindling  (trif/^)    . 

4 

18 

15 

6 

17 

15 

4 

14 

29      21 

Bigamy                    , 

Calumny 

1 

1 

1 

Affording    assistance 

to  criminals 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1263  1343  1371  1443  1478  1163 

864  1390  1523  1190 

Not  to  fall  myself  into  the  mistake  above  alluded 
to,  I  shall  add  but  few  remarks  to  this  table.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  progressive  increase  or 
diminution  of  crime,  whence  any  juridical  or  moral 
deductions  might  be  drawn ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
augmentation  or  diminution  in  particular  years  of 
certain  kinds  of  offences  may  be  easily  traced  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  such  as  political  distur- 
bances, failure  of  harvests,  &c. 

Coining,  (Jhlsificazione  delle  monete)  appears  to 
be  more  frequent  than  in  many  other  countries ; 
and  we  have  a  full  confirmation  of  the  old  complaint 
that  highway  robbery  is  more  prevalent  in  Italy 
than  any  where  else,  no  code  of  laws  having  yet 
been  able  to  extirpate  it.  Theft  and  murder  are 
rare  in  proportion  to  robbery,  though  even  under 
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those  heads  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Italians  have 
yet  discovered  the  juste  milieu.     It  cannot  but 
appear  strange  that  the  oiBTence  of  duelling  should 
present  one  continued  blank  throughout  ten  years^ 
Is  this  owing  to  magisterial  lenity,  to  a  deficiency 
of  courage,  or  to  just  views  of  the  barbarous  and 
unchristian  character  of  the   practice?      Suicides 
dre  numerous,  particularly  in  Milan.    Child-murder 
is   not   enumerated,  but   in  its  stead  we  find  the 
heading  "  dangerous  exposure.''     This  is  natural 
enough  ;  where  exposure  without  danger  is  a  thing 
of  every-day  occurrence,  and  encouraged  by  a  false 
notion  of  humanity,  that  which  is  dangerous  can 
aldne  be  punished.  Child-murder,  moreover,  Would 
be  a  very  super Huous  crime,  in   a  country  where 
there  are  means  of  relieving  one's  conscience  in  a 
much  more  convenient  manner.     This  must  not, 
however,  blind  us  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
In  1881,  no  fewer  than  2625  children  were  brought 
to  the  foundling  hospital  of  Milan,  although  in  the 
whole  district  only  1576  illegitimate  children  were 
born   in   that  year.      Even   supposing,  therefore, 
(which  would  be  a  very   erroneous  supposition) 
Xhkiall  illegitimate  children  had  been  brought  to 
the  foundling  hospital,  there  must  even  then  have 
been  1049  legitimate  children  among  the  fouad- 
■  lings  of  that  year.     In   18S6,  the  foundlings  at 
Milan  were  in  number  2968,  of  wbom  1764  died* 
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The  number  of  children  maintained  that  year  in 
the  hospital  was  989^.  One-third  of  all  the  chil- 
dren born  in  Milan,  or  one-fifteenth  of  all  those 
born  in  the  country,  were,  therefore,  unfeelingly 
abandoned  by  their  parents !  What  immorality  I 
What  a  senseless  expenditure  of  public  money! 
On  this  point  much  more  effect  might  be  relied  on 
from  legislative  interference  than  from  most  well- 
meant  endeavours  to  diminish  crime ;  and  are  not 
fraud  and  theft,  crimes  against  the  goods  and  the 
gold  of  strangers,  acts  of  innocence  when  compared 
with  the  fraud  thus  committed  by  parents  agaii^^t 
their  own  children  ? 

There  is  one  subject,  connected  with  the  U$t, 
which  deserves  to  be  pointed  out.  The  proportion- 
ably  small  number  of  illegitimate  children  was  ex- 
plained to  me  as  arising  from  the  levity  with  which 
early  marriages  are  contracted,  as  also  from  the 
strict  control  under  which  young  girls  are  kept.  I 
was  assured  that  it  is  generally  deemed  a  more 
venial  offence  to  intrigue  with  a  married  woman, 
than  with  an  unmarried  one,  and  the  same  opinion 
prevails  among  the  women.  Hence,  it  is  believed  that 
the  number  of  foundlings  is  very  much  augmented 
by  the  illegitimate  children  born  in  wedlock.  Thus 
the  cost  of  maintaining  illegitimate  children  is 
avoided,  while  for  those  born  in  wedlock  the  law 
..^points  out  a  father^  who,  if  lliey  were  not  abandof^d, 
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would  be  forced  to  provide  for  their  subsistence. 
These  sentiments,  I  own,  appear  to  me  a  refine- 
ment of  immorality ;  a  smaller  evil  is  made  to  give 
way  to  a  greater,  and  the  devil  is  driven  out  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Lombardy — Schools — Gymnasiums. 

Turin,  April  28. 
I  SHALL  have  this  time  to  speak  on  a  more  grati- 
fying subject,  that  of  public  schools,  with  respect  to 
which,   government,   communes,    and   individuals 
manifest  a  laudable  emulation.      The  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be,   that  much  has  already  been 
done  for  elementary  schools,  but  that  the  institu- 
tions of  a  superior  order  (universities  and  gym- 
nasiums) still  require  great  reforms.     According  to 
the  principal  law  on  the  subject  of  schools  of  an 
inferior  order,  there  are  two  gradations  of  elemen- 
tary  schools,  from  those  with  one  class  to  those 
with  three  or  four.     To  these  are  added  what  are 
called  technical  schools.     In  the  lower  elementary 
schools  the  first  principles  of  religion  are  taught, 
together  with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
higher  elementary  schools  are  intended  for  those 
who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  the  arts  or 
sciences.     The  technical   schools    are  chiefly    in- 
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tended  to  prepare  youth  for  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. The  law  compels  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve, 
and  a  fine  of  half  a  lira  per  month  is  incurred  by 
those  who  neglect  to  do  so ;  but  is  not  enforced  in 
Lorobardy.  Wherever  circumstances  allow  of  its 
being  done,  the  education  of  boys  is  separate  from 
that  of  girls.  A  building  for  school,  and  the  ne- 
cessary supply  of  desks,  forms,  &c.  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  commune.  In  the  cold  and  moun- 
Uunous  districts  only  are  the  schoolrooms  warmed 
in  winter.  The  books  prescribed  for  these  schools 
vary  in  price  from  forty-two  centesimi  to  a  florin. 
In  the  higher  elementary  schools,  religion,  ortho- 
graphy, Italian  grammar,  the  elements  of  Latin, 
m&thematics,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  and 
natural  history,  are  taught.  In  the  technical 
schools  instruction  is  given  in  modern  languages, — 
£nglish,  German,  and  French.  The  clergy  are 
recommended,  not  merely  to  give  religious  instruc- 
.tion,  but  also  to  take  charge  of  some  other  of  the 
lessons.  The  general  superintendence  of  religious 
instruction  is  committed  to  the  bishops.  For 
opening  a  private  school,  an  express  permission 
must  be  obtained  from  government. 

Some  very  paternal  admonitions  are  contained  in 
the  instructions  by  which  it  is  intended  that  teachers 
and  pupils  should  guide  their  conduct.     Among 
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Other  things,  the  rising  generation  are  told  :  "  Be- 
foi^e  leiiiving  home,  take  care  that  your  clothes  be 
cl^ti*^  Wash  your  hands,  cut  your  nails,  and 
comb  your  hair.  On  arriving  at  school,  wipe  the 
dirt  oi*  snow  from  your  feet,  and  shake  your  hats 
and^cloaks.  Take  care  not  to  soil  or  otherwise  in- 
jiu*e  benches,  forms,  tables,  windows,  doors,  walls, 
&c.    ' 

The  elementary  schools  in  Lombardy^  amounted 

in.number,  in    1835     1836     1837 

to ........  44i22    4470    4681 

including  private  schools 701       69S      726 

Jn  1837,  there  remained  only  66  communes  with- 
out an  elementary  school  for  boys,  so  that,  if  the 
education  be  not  general  among  children,  the  fault 
must  arise  less  from  the  want  of  public  institutions 
thim  from  the  want  of  good-will.  The  outlay  for 
elementary  schools  amounted  in  1837  to  507,000 
florins.  Of  this  21,000  florins  were  derived  from 
endowments,  423,000  were  contributed  by  the 
communes,  and  63,000  were  defrayed  by  the  state. 
Of  every  100  schools,  84  were  public,  and  of  every 
100  pupils,  59  were  boys  and  41  girls.  About 
three-fifths  of  the  children  of  a  suitable  age  attend 
school ;  and  of  those  that  do  so,  91  per  cent,  attend 
public    and  9  per  cent,    private    schools.      The 

♦  III  1834,  there  were  in  the  Venetian  part  of  the  kin^om 
1438  schools,  with  81,372  pupils,  and  1676  male  and  female 
teachers. 
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teachers,  (including  ^226  clergymen,  directors,  and 
school  authorities,)  amount  in  number  to  6S84. 
The  cholera  created  a  serious  interruption  at  the 
time;  nevertheless,  the  children  attending  scbocds 
have  increased  S242  in  number  since  1835-7,  and 
of  this  increase  the  greater  proportion  are  girls. 
The  infant  schools  are  attended  by  S026  children, 
and  directed  by  93  teachers ;  their  yearly  revenues 
amount  to  about  16,000  florins.  Thus  we  every- 
where perceive  the  cause  of  education  advancing, 
and  the  several  communes  manifest  their  praise- 
worthy sympathy  by  constantly  increasing  votes  for 
the  support  of  schools. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  higher  order 
of  elementary  schools  are  the  gymnasiums,  of  which 
some  are  public,  some  communal,  some  in  imme- 
diate dependence  on  the  bishops,  and  others  private 
institutions.  In  I^ombardy,  in  1837,  there  were  10 
imperial  gymnasiums,  with  96  teachers  and  S865 
pupils ;  8  communal,  with  1291  pupils.  The  private 
gymnasiums  were  attended  by  about  1168  pupils. 
None  but  teachers  who  have  been  strictly <  examined 
are  allowed  to  give  lessons  in  a  private  gymnasium, 
the  pupils  must  all  be  entered  on  the  list  of  a  pub^ 
lie  school,  to  which  they  are  bound  to  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  of  two  florins,  and  at  which  they  must 
submit  to  periodical  examinations.  Private  gym- 
nasiums must  adopt  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
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for  public  institutions,  and  must  not  allow  their 
pupils  to  remain  less  than  the  regulated  period  in 
each  class.  Those  intended  for  the  church,  for  the 
medical  profession,  or  for  that  of  architecture,  must 
be  educated  at  a  public. school,  and  those  intended 
for  the  law  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  stringent 
rules. 

All  the  elementary  schools  of  Lombardy  are 
placed  under  an  inspector,  and  another  officer  has 
the  gymnasiums  under  his  control.  All  vacancies 
for  teachers  are  thrown  open  to  public  competition, 
and  it  is  only  after  examination  that  they  are  con-, 
firmed  in  their  appointments  by  a  government  order. 
To  every  gymnasium  are  in  general  attached  a 
rector,  a  religious  teacher,  four  professors  of  gram- 
mar, and  two  of  humanity,  (^  umanitd).  To  limit 
the  number  of  those  who  crowd  into  the  learned 
professions,  it  has  of  late  years  been  prescribed 
that  no  pupil  shall  be  received  at  a  gymnasium  be^ 
fore  his  tenth  or  after  his  fourteenth  year.  From 
this  regulation,  however,  .constant  exceptions  are 
made,  as  it  has  been  found  that  a  rigid  enforcement 
would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  cleverest  and 
most  industrious  children. 

Corporal  punishments  have  everywhere  been 
abolished.  On  Sundays  all  the  ptipils  of  a  gymna- 
sium attend  church.  Not  more  than  80  pupils 
must  be  included  in  the   same  class.     Thursday 
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18  always  a  holiday.  On  each  of  the  other  five  days 
there  are  only  four  school  hours.  The  holidays,  in 
addition  to  those  on  occasion  of  the  church  festi- 
vals, last  from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
November. 

The  ^regular  course  of  study  in  each  gymnasium 
lasts  six  years,  during  which  the  pupil  has  to  pass 
through  four  classes  of  grammar  and  two  of  hu- 
manity. In  the  first  grammatical  class  are  taught : 
Italian,  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  religion.  In  the  second  class,  the  same 
course  is  continued,  but  Roman  antiquity,  and  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
are  added.  In  the  third  grammatical  class,  Greek 
is  added ;  and  in  the  fourth,  Latin  prosody. 
In  the  first  humanity  class  are  taught  rhetoric, 
poetry,  algebra,  geography,  history,  and  religion; 
in  the  second  the  same  subjects  continue  to  employ 
the  pupil.  A  pupil  who  does  not  intend  to  study 
medicine,  or  to  go  into  the  church,  may  obtain  a  dis- 
pensation from  Greek. 

In  every  branch  of  study,  the  school-books  are 
prescribed  by  the  higher  authorities.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  taught  exclusively  through  the  medium 
of  anthologies  and  selections,  in  which  there  are 
difficult  extracts  intended  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  Among  the  Greek  selections  for  the  first 
humanity  class  are  extracts  from  Hierocles,  Msop, 
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iBIian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  Atheneeufl, 
Strabo,  Stobseus,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Diodorus« 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Apollodorus,  Lucian, 
Herodotus,  Anacreon,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus^ 
Bion,  Moschus,  Meleager,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon,  Or« 
pheus,  the  Tragedians,  and  Aristophanes.  The 
Latin  selections  are  compiled  on  the  same  principle, 
passages  even  from  Muretus  and  Owen  being  in<- 
cluded.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  old* 
fashioned  rhetorical  arrangement;  consequently, 
descriptions,  narratives,  &c.,  from  the  most  differ* 
ent  writers,  follow  one  another. 

A  new  law  was  promulgated  in  18S8  on  the  sul> 
ject  of  technical  or  commercial  schools.  These  are 
intended  to  prepare  the  future  trader  and  mechanic, 
and  are  therefore  to  give  a  practical  direction  to 
their  studies,  always  keeping  in  view  the  interests  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  and  those  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  The  towns  in  which  these 
schools  are  established  must  furnish  a  suitable 
building  and  all  the  requisite  furniture,  &c. ;  the 
rest  of  the  charge  is  defrayed  by  government. 
Each  teacher  gives  from  4  to  15  lessons  weekly^ 
and  their  salaries  vary  from  400  to  800  florins. 
Each  school  is  divided  into  three  classes,  into  the 
junior  of  which  a  boy  may  pass  from  the  gram- 
matical first  class  of  a  gymnasium.  In  the  first 
class  of  a  technical  school,  (the  first  cla^s  always 
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means  the  lowest,)  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  attend 
weekly  S  lessons  of  religion,  3  of  Italian  grammar, 
8  of  geography,  4  of  mathematics^*,  3  of  zoology, 
6  of  drawing,  4  of  writing,  in  all  25  lessons,  of  an 
hour  each ;  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  2  lessons 
of  German,  and  2  of  French,  the  attendance  on 
which  is  optional.  In  the  second  class,  botany  is 
substituted  for  zoology.  In  the  third  class  are 
given  2  lessons  of  religion,  3  of  Italian  style,  7 
of  natural  philosophy,  3  of  mineralogy,  in  all 
15  obligatory  lessons.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  5  lessons  of  chemistry,  5  of  commercial  science, 
5  of  book-keeping,  and  3  of.  commercial  corre- 
spondence. Of  these  the  pupil  may  choose  whether 
he  will  attend  the  lessons  of  chemistry  and  one  of 
the  other  three  subjects,  or  whether  he  will  attend 
the  last  three  without  chemistry. 

Of  these  technical  schools  many   as    yet    have 
been  only  planned.  There  is  also  a  special  school  for 

Veterinary  surgery,  with   5  teachers,  41  pupils, 
and  an  expenditure  of  71,643  lire ; 

Chemistry,  with  3  teachers,  15  pupils,  and  an 
expenditure  of  6,760  lire  ; 

Midwives,  with  3  teachers,  71  pupils,  and  an 
expenditure  of -24,432  lire. 

This  last  institution  is  m  connection  with  the 
lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals. 

For  future  theologians,  on  leaving  the  elementary 
schools,  distinct  institutions  are  provided  in   the 
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qpiscopal  seminaries,  of  which  there  is  one  attached 
to  every  see.  The  largest,  at  Milan,  in  ISST^  con- 
tained 403  pupils ;  the  smallest,  at  Crema,  only  10. 
In  these  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
but  satisfactory  proof  of  their  capacity  must  be 
given  to  the  temporal  authorities. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Remarks  on  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of 

Lombardy. 

Turin,  April  29. 

My  last  letter  affords  matter  form  any  reflections 
and  comparisons ;  but  I  will  leave  them  to  others, 
confining  myself  to  a  few  merely  explanatory  re- 
marks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  elementary  instruction  is 
so  simple,  and  the  natural  progress  so  evident,  that 
there  appears,  in  this  respect,  to  be  no  very  import- 
ant difference  between  the  German  system  and 
that  of  Lombardy.  '  The  only  thing  to  be  wished 
for  is,  that  the  number  of  good  teachers  may  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils.  To 
the  credit  of  the  clergy  be  it  said  that,  in  addition 
to*the  regular  hours  of  religious  instruction,  they 
sometimes  take  charge  of  one  or  two  other  branches, - 
a  course  perfectly  consistent  with  the  duties  of  their 
profession. 
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Secofidfy — the  limited  number  of  schooUhours  at 
the  gymnasiums  is  explained  by  the  work  which  the 
children  are  expected  to  do  at  home,  and  the  incom- 
patibility  of  an  Italian  temperament  with  long  con« 
finement.  The  work  to  be  done  at  home  is,  how- 
ever, much  less  considerable  than  at  a  public  school 
in  Grermany ;  and  the  vivacity  of  the  Italian  tem- 
perament might  just  as  reasonably  be  adduced  as  a 
motive  fbr  subjecting  the  pupils  to  a  more  strict  and 
continuous  discipline.  Besides,  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  we  shall  see  that  the  number  of  school-hours 
is  greater.  On  other  grounds,  therefore,  must  be 
decided  the  question,  whether  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  lessons  be  desirable  or  not ;  and  also, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  two  half- 
holidays  in  the  week,  as  with  us,  than  to  sacrifice 
one  whole  day  out  of  six,  as  is  done  in  Lombardy. 

Thirdly — I  have  to  observe  that  under  the  word 
grammar  is  included  not  only  Latin,  but  every 
instruction  in  the  native  language.  Greek  is  thrown 
too  much  into  the  back-ground ;  and,  however  laud- 
able  it  may  be  to  attend  to  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  Austna,  it  may  be  much  doubted  whe- 
ther it  be  well  judged  to  assign  to  them  so 
marked  a  precedence  before  every  other  kind  of 
historical  instruction. 

Fourthly — the  reading  nothing  but  fragmentary 
collections  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  ex. 
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pedient  to  make  a  pupil  acquainted  with  a  variety 
of  authors,  and  with  the  different  kinds  of  Latin 
and  Greek.     It  must  be  owned  that,  in  our  German 
schools,  where  a  contrary  system  prevails,  many  a 
young  scholar  becomes  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
licacies of  one  author,  without  being  able  even  to 
construe  another^  with  whose  particular  style  he 
happens  not  to  be  acquainted.     It  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  combine  the  two  systems,  and  not  to 
make  the  acquirement  of  dead  languages  the  main 
object,  where  the  student  is  in  point  of  fact  intended 
for  some  more  active  pursuit;  otherwise,  the  stu- 
dent, instead  of  having  his  character  strengthened 
and  his  judgment  improved  by  the  full  impression 
of  ancient  greatness,  is  likely  to  conceive  a  disgust 
of  all  classical  studies,  an^  never  to  take  a  Greek  or 
Roman  into  his  hand  again,  when  once  he  has  left 
school.     Who  will  deny  that  such  is  with  us  the 
rule,  and  the  contrary  the  exception  ? 

Fifthly — It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether 
it  be  advisable  to  draw  the  future  theologian,  like 
other  students,  into  the  full  current  of  temporal 
affairs;  and  it  is  just  as  doubtful  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  detach  him  completely  from  the 
world,  and  yet  require  him,  when  he  comes  to 
mingle  in  it,  to  understand,  to  estimate,  and  to  guide 
it. 

jSiiT^A/y  "-—Whether  our  public  schools  in  Ger« 
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many  are  not  more  efficient,  and  whether  they  do 
not  prepare  the  student  better  for  the  university 
than  those  of  Lombardy  are  questions  that  do  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  On  that  very  account,  however, 
the  lyceum  and  the  course  of  philosophy  have 
been  established.  Of  these  more  in  my  next;  for 
the  present  I  will  only  call  attention, 

Seventhly — to  a  most  important  point,  namely 
that  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  all  public 
instruction,  whether  in  the  elementary  schools,  or 
at  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  or  a  university,  is 
altogether  gratuitous,  I  am  aware  of  the  motives 
by  which  the  demand  of  payment  is  usually  justified  ; 
nor  do  I  require  to  be  told  that  what  is  given  away 
rarely  fails  to  be  undervalued ;  nevertheless,  there 
is  something  gratifying  in  the  idea  of  education 
without  any  cost  to  the  parents :  much  anxiety  is 
thus  prevented,  as  well  as  many  little  selfish  ma- 
noeuvres. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Lombardy— r-Lyceuras — Universities — ^Academy — Exhibition 

of  Works  of  Art, 

Turin,  April  30. 
I  HAVE  to  treat  to-day  of  an  institution  of  Lom- 
bardy   (partly  of  French  origin)  which  difiers  ma- 

VOL.  !•  K 
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terially  from  our  system ;  I  mean  of  the  Lyceums, 
and  what  is  called  the  course  of .  philosophica) 
studies.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  gym- 
nasium affords  but  an  insufficient  preparation  for 
the  study  of  divinity,  law,  or  medicine,  and  even 
for  those  who,  without  purposing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  either  of  those  professions,  intend  to  com- 
pete for  appointments  to  certain  public  offices.  For 
such  students,  therefore,  a  two  years'  course  is 
opened  at  the  lyceum,  or  in  the  philosophical 
facuhy  of  a  university.  Before  completing  this 
course,  a  student  cannot  be  entered  for  either  of 
the  three  other  faculties.  In  Prussia  we  have  no 
corresponding  regulation.  The  subjects  here  treated 
of  at  the  lyceums  are  with  us  either  attended  to  at 
the  public  school,  or  may  be  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity simultaneously  with  divinity,  jurisprudence,  or 
medicine.  Here  no  student  can  enter  a  lyceum 
without  a  certificate  of  maturity  from  the  gymna- 
sium ;•  nor  can  he  be  entered  for  either  of  the  three 
faculties,  without  a  certificate  to  show  that  he  has 
passed  through  the  intermediate  two  years'  course, 
which  is  never  curtailed,  though,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  lectures,  it  is  left  to  the  option  of  the 
students  to  attend  them  or  not,  as  they  please.  The 
discipline  under  which  they  are  kept  is  tolerably 
strict.  They  must  not  go  to  a  theatre,  ball,  or  any 
[dace  of  public  amusement,    without,  express  per- 
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mission,  nor  are  circulating  libraries  allowed  to 
lend  them  novels  or  the  Conversations^Leaicon.  On 
Sundays  they  mast  go  to  church,  and  six  times  a 
year  they  must  confess  and  receive  the  communion. 
There  are  in  Lombardy  seven  imperial  lyceums, 
one  civic  at  Lodi,  and  eight  episcopal,  connected 
with  the  seminaries.  They  are  attended  by  1600 
students.  The  imperial  lyceums  cost  the  govern- 
ment about  137,000  lire  annually. 

In   the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  there  are 
two  universities,  those  of  Padua  and  Pa  via,  where 
the  course  of  study  is  under  the  control  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  several  faculties,  who  in  their  turn 
are  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
The  directors  propose  candidates  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies, suggest  modifications  in  the  course  of  study, 
see  that  the  professors  arrange  their  lectures  in  a 
suitable  manner,  that  they  do  not  wander  away 
from  their  subjects,  and  that  they  lead  a  moral  life ; 
the  directors  are  also  to  examine  cUss-books  and 
academical  discourses,  to  be  frequently  present  at 
the  lectures,  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate,  to  call  the  faculties  together,  and  to  super- 
intend the  election  of  a  dean. 

These  directors,  who  are  not  professors,  are  said 
to  have  all  the  real  power  in  their  hands,  the  rector 
being  a  representative  without  influence,  and  the 
functions  of  the  dean  being  confined  to  the  care  of 
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some  matters  of  a  purely  scientific  character.  Every 
thing  belonging  to  discipline  and  the  maintenance 
of  order  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 

An  ordinance  relating  to  the  University  of 
Padua,  dated  the  8th  of  April,  1825,  declares  that 
institution  to  be  immediately  under  the  guhe^'nmm. 
A  general  assembly  includes  not  only  the  directors, 
deans,  and  professors,  but  likewise  all  doctors  who 
have  graduated  at  Padua,  and  reside  in  the  city. 
The  rector  is  elected  annually  from  the  different 
faculties  in  succession,  and  not  only  the  professors 
but  also  each  of  the  doctors  just  mentioned  has  a 
voice  in  the  election,  and  is  himself  eligible  to  the 
dignity.  The  Senate  selects  three  candidates  from 
the  faculty  next  in  succession,  after  which  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  determines  the  election,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  government.  The  rector 
calls  the  Senate  together  twice  a  year,  when  a  report 
is  read  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  him  during 
the  interval.  His  power,  however,  in  this  respect, 
is  greatly  cramped,  especially  by  means  of  the  direc- 
tors. The  dean  must  be  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  to 
which  he  belongs,  but,  in  that  of  law  or  medicine, 
must  not  himself  be  a  professor.  In  the  other 
faculties,  professors  are  eligible  to  the  dignity  of 
dean.  The  dean  is  to  keep  an  historical  chronicle 
of  everything  relating  to  the  faculty.  All  lectures 
are  gratuitous,  with  the  exception  that  twelve  lire 
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are  paid  by  the  higher  order  of  nobles  on  entering 
their  names,  nine  by  the  inferior  nobles,  six  by  a 
wealthy  citizen,  and  three  by  any  other  student. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  doctors  and 
professors,  the  law  says :  the  faculties  are  con- 
sidered as  academical  corporations,  distinct  {sepa- 
rati)  from  the  professors.  Although  the  doctors, 
therefore,  do  not  belong  to  the  body  of  instructors, 
they  have  a  central  point  of  union,  to  consult  to- 
gether, and  place  their  suggestions  before  the  autho- 
rities. They  likewise  serve  the  state,  as  an  assembly 
of  well-informed  men,  whose  opinion  may  be  con- 
sulted and  listened  to. 

The  university  of  Padua  has  the  four  customary 
faculties.  The  Senate  consists  of  the  following  per- 
sons: the  rector,  four  directors,  four  deans,  and 
four  ancients  among  the  professors.  Thefre  are  six 
ordinary  professors  of  divinity,  eight  of  law,  twelve 
of  medicine,  nine  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  be- 
sides a  few  deputies  and  assistants,  but  not,  as  with 
us,  a  set  of  extraordinary  professors  and  private 
tutors.  The  general  assembly, including  the  doctors, 
consistsof  twenty-four  theologians, fifty-seven  jurists, 
twenty-four  physicians,  and  thirty  philosophers. 

The  university  course,  for  divinity  and  law,  lasts 
four  years ;  for  medicine  and  surgery  five ;  and  for 
those  who  study  surgery  only,  three  or  four  years. 
Every  half-year  the  students  are  examined.     At 
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the  end  of  two  years  they  obtain  the  dignity  of 
bachelor,  and  at  the  end  of  three,  that  of  a  licentiate. 
The  dignity  of  doctor  is  not  conferred  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year,  nor  till  after  a  general  exa- 
mination. The  candidate  must  publicly  defend  a 
I^atin  thesis,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  essay 
required  to  be  printed. 

The  university  of  Pavia  has  no  theological  faculty, 
but  in  every  other  respect  the  same  constitution  as 
that  of  Padua.  There  are  at  present  thirty-eight 
professors,  three  adjuncts,  and  eleven  assessors.  Of 
these,  eleven  professors  and  two  adjuncts  belong  to 
the  philosophical  faculty ;  four  professors  and  one 
assessor  to  the  mathematical  division  of  the  faculty ; 
eight  professors  and  one  adjunct  to  the  legal;  and 
fifteen  professors  and  ten  assessors  to  the  medical 
faculty. 

The  mathematical  division  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  land- 
surveyors  and  engineers.  A  student  can  enter  it 
on  completing  his  course  of  philosophy.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  several  teachers,  in  1837>  amounted—^ 

Lire. 
For  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  to  24,000 

For  that  of  medicine 75,000 

For  the  philosophical  and  mathema- 
tical teachers 69,000 

For  adjuncts 16,000 
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The  library  received  3,000  lire  (three  lire  =  one 
florin)  ;  the  botanical  garden,  2,800 ;  the  agrarian 
garden,  1,200 ;  the  museum  of  natural  history, 
1,700 ;  the  physical  cabinet,  2,620 ;  the  whole  ex- 
penditure for  the  university  amounted  to  250,000 
lire. 

The  expense  of  a  degree  comes  to  949  lire  for  a 
jurist ;  to  570|  for  a  physician ;  to  343,  for  a  sur- 
geon, &c.     In  18S7  there  were  made, 

Doctors  of  Law  33 

^,       Medicine    112 

„       Surgery     ^.     95 

Masters  of  Surgery    17 

Surgeons  of  the  second  class  9 

Apothecaries    17 

Engineers    66 

Land  Surveyors      15 

On  an  average,  the  fees  received  annually  for 
degrees  amount  to  1 50,000  lire.  The  smallest  num- 
ber of  students  was  from  1812  to  1814,  when 
there  were  only  664 ;  the  largest  number  was  in 
1826-6,  when  there  were  1483.  In  1837,  the  stu- 
dents  amounted  in  number  to  1307,  including 
87  foreigners;  of  these,  287  belonged  to  the 
philosophical,  438  to  the  legal,  and  582  to  the 
medical  faculty. 

According  to  the  list  of  lectures  for  1839,  I  find 
that  the  course  of  philosophy,  for  the  fir:t  year, 
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comprised  the  following  subjects:  religion,  logic, 
metaphysics,  elementary  matheinatics,  and  Latin 
philology  from  an  anthology.  For  the  second  year 
are  prescribed :  religion,  morals,  physics,  Latin 
philology.  Among  the  lectures  (on  which  the 
attendance  is  optional,  are  universal  history, 
natural  history,  Austrian  history,  diplomacy, 
belles  lettres,  history  of  philosophy,  and  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literature. 

In  the  faculty  of  law  are  prescribed :  in  the 
First  year,  first  half-year:  encyclopedia,  natural  law, 
criminal  law,  statistics ; 
second  half-year :  continuation  of  natural 
and  criminal  law,  and  Austrian  history, 
second  year,  first  half-year :  Roman  law,  and  eccle- 
siastical law ; 
second  half-year :  continuation  and  feudal 
law. 
Third  year,   first   half-year :    Austrian   civil    and 
commercial  law ; 
second  half-year :  continuation  and  mari- 
time law. 
Fourth   year,     first   half-year :     law-proceedings, 
notarial  law,  business  style,  and  political 
science ; 
second  half-year  :  continuation,  and  Aus- 
trian political  and  criminal  legislation. 
The  only  lectures  delivered  in  Latin  are  those  on 
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ecclesiastical  law.  There  are  generally  five  lectures 
to  be  attended  every  day,  with  the  exception  of 
Thursday,  always  a  holiday.  The  principal  vaca- 
tion lasts  from  the  8th  of  September  till  the  3rd  of 
November. 

To  afford  some  idea  of  the  existing  arrangement, 
the  foregoing  will  suffice,  to  which  I  will  only  add 
a  few  brief  remarks  as  when  treating  of  schools,  by 
way  of  instituting  some  comparison  between  the 
German  and  Italian  universities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lyceum  and  the  course  of 
philosophy  owe  their  institution  evidently  to  a  con* 
sciousness  that  a  blank  existed  between  the  degree 
of  information  acquired  at  a  gymnasium  and  that 
necessary  for  prosecuting  the  study  of  either  of  the 
other  three  faculties;  but  here  a  doubt  suggests 
itself,  whether  it  would  not  be  simpler,  more  econo- 
mical, and  more  beneficial,  to  assign  to  the  gym- 
nasium a  part  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the 
lyceum,  and  the  remainder  to  the  university  itself. 
I  scarcely  think  it  well-judged  to  compress  all  these 
subjects  into  the  space  of  two  years,  and  then  to 
confine  the  student  entirely  to  matters  connected 
with  his  intended  profession,  without  allowing  him 
the  relief  of  variety.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
permit  the  young  men,  as  is  done  at  our  German 
universities,  to  attend  philosophical  and  historical 
lectures,   simultaneously  with  those   on  theologj)^ 

K  5  ^ 
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medicine  or  law?  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the 
greater  liberty  allowed  to  our  students,  they  fre- 
quently absent  themselves  from  all  lectures  but 
those  connected  with  the  pursuit  on  which  their 
future  livelihood  is  to  depend.  In  such  cases  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  stricter  regulations  of 
Italy  may  be  preferable. 

The  director  of  a  faculty  is  an  officer  wholly  un- 
known with  us,  and  the  object  of  his  appointment  is 
evidently  the  maintenance  tif  a  stricter  discipline. 
The  enlargement  of  the  faculty  by  the  admission  of 
resident  doctors  is  another  arrangement  unknown  in 
Germany.  It  may  have  the  effect  of  avoiding 
much  partiality  and  exclusiveness ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
tend  to  weaken  the  corporation. 

Many  objections  might  be  made  to  the  number 
and  succession  of  the  lectures,  and  certainly  our 
better  universities  in  Germany  present  greater 
variety  and  more  completeness.  The  Italians,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  argue,  that  this  variety  is 
carried  much  too  far  with  us,  breaking-  up  the 
course  of  study  into  a  multitude  of  fragments,  in  a 
manner  quite  unsuitable  to  the  student's  advance- 
ment. 

A  new  law  was  promulgated  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  for  the  foundation  or  restoration  of 
two  academies  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Venice  and 
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Milan,  and  measures  are  now  in  progress  to  effect 
the  realisation  of  this  plan.  Each  academy  is  to 
comprise  three  classes:  real  members,  honorary 
members^  and  correspondents.  The  first  are  to 
receive  salaries  of  1900  lire,  and  the  farther  assist- 
ance to  be  afforded  has,  for  the  present,  been  fixed 
at  45,000  lire. 

At  the  exhibition  of  arts  in  Milan,  in  1838,  there 
were  691  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  including  106 
pieces  of  sculpture,  by  twenty-nine  artists,  namely, 
2  groupes,  98  statues,  47  busts,  &c  Among 
the  pictures  were:  77  historical  paintings,  60 
tableaux  de  genre^  196  landscapes,  77  views, 
10  flower-pieces,  198  portraits^  84  in  water-co- 
lours, &c.  The  works  of  living  artists  may  be. 
freely  exported,  but  not  old  paintings,  statues, 
manuscripts,  &c. 

LETTER  XXVII. 

Lombardj — ^Laws  relative  to  the  Press — ^The  Clergy — Im- 
provements in  Lombardy. 

Turin,  May  1. 
Having  made  you  acquainted  with  the  principles 
according  to  which  the  youth  of  Lombardy  are 
educated,  I  come  now  to  the  principal  points  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  censorship,  by  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  keep  the  grown  children  in  order. 
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The  censorship  extends  to  all  books  printed  in  the 
country  and  to  all  those  imported  into  it.  A 
marked  distinction  is  made  between  scientific  works, 
not  likely  to  fall  into  any  hands  but  those  of  educated 
men,  and  books  of  mere  entertainment  or  fiction, 
intended  for  the  public  at  large.  The  former  class 
of  literature  is  treated  with  great  forbearance ;  but, 
respecting  the  latter,  the  law  of  the  8th  of  March, 
1815,  says,  "  They  are  by  no  means  deserving  of 
the  same  indulgence,  they  are  productive  of  no 
utility,  and  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  may  be  ob^ 
tained  from  purer  sources.  All  that  operates 
injuriously  on  head  and  heart,  and  only  tends  to 
the  excitement  of  the  senses,  must  be  suppressed. 
Firm  resistance  must  be  opposed  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  pernicious  novel-reading.  This  is  not  meant 
to  apply  to  the  few  that  enlighten  the  mind  and 
improve  the  heart,  but  to  the  mass  of  novels, 
which  treat  only  of  love-adventures,  and  fill  the 
imagination  with  chimeras  and  illusions." 

With  extreme  caution  must  those  books  be 
treated  which  touch  on  the  limits  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  power.  Writings  that  inculcate  the  doc- 
trines of  socinianism,  deism,  or  materialism,  must  be 
repulsed.  Nothing  is  to  be  printed  respecting  the 
emperor  and  his  family,  however  laudatory  it  may 
be,  without  express  permission. 

Printed  books   are    divided    into  four  classed: 
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list,  admittiiurj  may  freely  pass;  Snd,  transeat^ 
may  be  sold,  but  not  advertised  or  exhibited  for 
sale ;  3rd,  erga  schedam^  may  be  delivered  to  safe 
and  trustworthy  persons;  4th,  damnatur^  pro* 
hibited.  The  same  classification  holds  good  with 
respect  to  manuscripts,  for  which,  however,  there 
is  a  fifth  class :  *^  typum  non  meretur,  unworthy  of 
being  printed.^'  ^^  In  this  class,'^  says  the  law,  ^*  are 
included  those  wretched  worthless  books  the  subject 
of  which  is  without  interest,  and  which  are  at 
variance  with  all  good  sense,  as  well  as  other  miser- 
able productions  which  violate  good  taste,  the  rules 
of  style,  and  the  purity  of  language*^ 

A  catalogue  of  the  newspapers  allowed  to  be 
imported  is  yearly  drawn  up  at  Vienna,  and  the 
Vienna  papers  are  held  up  as  a  model  by  which 
those  of  the  interior  are  to  fashion  themselves.  The 
law  says :  '^  They  ought  to  be  attractive,  true,  and 
circumspect/' 

The  theatres  also  are  subject  to  a  strict  censor*^ 
ship,  since  much  may  be  printed  that  must  not  be 
performed.  Sanguinary  and  inhuman  pieces  must 
be  rejected,  and  modesty  is  enjoined  in  gestures, 
dances,  and  costumes.  A  worthless  king  must  not 
be  presented  as  the  principal  character,  unless  there 
.be  a  good  and  just  lung  in  the  same  pieee,  to 
counteract  the  evil  impression  produced  by  the 
fonner.  . 
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FWe  copies  must  be  delivered  of  each  book* 
No  one  is  allowed  to  cause  any  work  to  be  .{Nrinted 
in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibition  extends 
also  to  articles  and  letters  in  foreign  newspapers  lind 
periodicals.  Books  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  ecde- 
fflastical  history  are  not  referred  to  .the  bishops; 
but  oth^  theological  and.religioils  writings  are  sub* 
mitted.to  them  for  apptx)Yal.  In  case. of  a  difiEer- 
ence  of  opinion  between  them  and  the  censors,  the 
question  must  be.referred  to  a  superior  authority. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  add  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  position  of  the  clergy  in  Liombardy. 
During  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  during  the 
administration  of  Count  Firmian  (176S-1768)  tery 
important  alterations  took  place  in  this  respect* 
Personal  privileges  were  curtailed,  the  power  of 
vesting  land  in  mortmain  was  diminished,  the  pri- 
vate prisons  of  religious  houses,  as  well  as  asylums 
and  inquisitions,  were  abolished,  papal,  orders  sub- 
jected to  An  ea^eqtiaiur^  mixed  eccleriastical  affairs 
referred  to  the  decision  of  mixed  tribunals,  &c< 
The  edict  of  toleration  issued  by  Joseph  II.  (18th 
October,  1781)  is  in  full  force  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  It  does  not  place  Catholics 
and  Protestants  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  allows 
the  latter  the  perfbrmance  of  divine  service  in  pri- 
vate, admits  tliem  into  the  several  trades  and  cor- 
porations, and  permits  them  to  purchase  real  pro^ 
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perty.  If  in  a  mixed  marriage  the  father  be  a 
Catholic,  the  childreo  must  all  be  brought  up  io 
that  religion ;  if  he  be  a  protestant,  the  sons  only 
may  be  educated  as  protestants.  A  divorced  pro- 
tertant  may  contract  a  second  marriage  with  a  pro* 
teslant  but  not  with  a  catholic  woman,  unless  the 
divorce  has  been  occasioned  by  adultery,  and  the 
individual  marrying  again  has  not  been  the  guilty 
party. 

The  emperor  appoints  the  canons  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  and  confirms  the 
appointment  of  certain  patrons.  The  imposition  of 
episcopal  fees  requires  a  similar  confirmation. 
Among  others,  a  certificate  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
relic  costs  one  florin. 

Many  convents  for  education  and  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  have  been  re-opened,  and  the  establishment 
of  others  permitted,  without  however  the  state 
taking  on  itself  to  assist  in  their  support.  No  one 
is^  allowed  to  enter  a  convent  until  past  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  one  year  must  be  spent  in  the 
noviciate. 

The  revenues  of  a  bishop  vary  from  4766  to 
16,666  fl. ;  of  a  parish  priest  from  191  to  3S87  ; 
of  a  professor  from  600  to  @000 ;  of  a  schoolmaster 
from  350  to  600. 

Although  I  have  throughout  these  letters  endea« 
voured  to  be  as  concise  as  posnble,  and  have  con* 
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sequently  made  manj  omissions,  they  have  already 
swelled  to  a  considerable  bulk.  Some  deficiencies  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  supply  on  my  return  to 
Milan.  At  all  events,  I  have  attained  a  welU 
grounded  conviction  that  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement, 
and  the  Austrian  administration  just,  benevolent,  and 
suitable.  A  native  Italian  may  indeed  desire  some* 
thing  further ;  but  let  him  beware  of  embracing  a 
cloud  instead  of  a  goddess.  I  shall  return  to  this 
text  in  the  sequel,  when  I  shall  have  better  studied 
my  sermon. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

Turin — Conversions  to  Catholicism. 

Turin,  April  28. 
I  AM  told  that  an  establishment  has  been 
formed  here  for  the  conversion  of  Protestants.  A 
dissipated  fellow  who  had  received  relief  from 
— 9  instead  of  going  about  his  business,  con- 
trived to  get  again  into  distress;  and,  having 
applied  to  this  institution,  related  with  great 
glee  that  he  had  turned  Catholic  for  the  second 
time.  It  is  true,  added  he,  that  I  was  so  before,  but 
I  take  care  to  make  a  very  slow  progress  in  religious 
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instruction  ;  so  I  can  remain  here  and  be  well  taken 
care  of  the  whole  winter. 

The  talents  of  the  new  French  writers  in  the 
department  of  belles  lettres  are  acknowledged  here ; 
but  their  vile  and  immoral  tendency  is  regarded,  as 
well  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  with  just  aver- 
sion ;  the  principles  of  the  modern  historical  school 
of  Paris  are  also  justly  disliked. 
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Academy. 

Turin,  May  3rd. 
The  new  papal  state  paper,  with  all  its  supple- 
ments, has.  fallen  into  my  hands.  Although  I  have 
not  time  to  read  it  through,  I  can  see  that  it  is 
written  in  a  good  clear  logical  style.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  troubling  you  with  a  repetition  of  a  subject 
so  often  discussed,  I  will  give  you  an  impartial 
proof  how  far  the  unbridled  fanaticism  of  catholics 
can  carry  them  towards  a  forgetfulness  of  all  justice 
and  humanity.  On  the  19th  of  September,  167^, 
Tiepolo,  the  Venetian,  then  at  Madrid,  writes  as 
follows,  to  Duke  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  on  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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<<  Chi  tacera  a  questo  tempo  le  glorie  della  corona 
di  Francia  non  solo  non  sara  Christiano  iha  nepur 
uomo  civile.     Giovane,  da  coa.  lohtano  pricicipio,  ha 
laputo  e  potuto  conduere  a  fine  ^  grah  negpzio'^  e  la 
fraude  antiquata  ^  stata  dalla  prudenza  di  un.^ovane 
superata.     In  uil  sol  colpo  con  diversi  allettamenti 
ha  saputo  raccogliere  e  rinchiudere  le  vipere  piu 
possenti.  Queste  piu  venenose  si  sogliono  raccogliere 
e  rinchiudere  per  fame  con  la  lor  morte  medicamento 
salutifero  agli  ammalati.     £  questo  nuovo  Escula- 
pio,  o  forse  piu  vero  Apollo,  con  Tistessa  maniera 
ha  partorito  salute,  non  solo   alia  Francia,  ma  alia 
christianita,  tutta  che  stava  in  punto  di  morte.    Be- 
nedetto sia  Dio,  che  ci  ha  fatto  vedere  a  questo 
tempo  cotal   maraviglia.     Stava  il  mondo  in  gran 
bilancio,  ne  sapeva  alcun  savio  pronosticarne  che 
male.     Hora  ognuno  d  atto  a  vederne  qualunque 
bene.     La  Fiandra  si  vedra  presto  pacificato.     Le 
armi  cristianissime  con  le  cattoliche,  non  solo  non 
inimiche,  ma  in  servizio  di  Dio  (cosi  spero)  unitissi- 
me,  che  azione  di  questo  sorte  riesce  maggior  legame 
che  quello  di  matrimonio.    La  religione  Christiana 
fortificata,  la  guerra  col  Turco  piu  solda  e  piti  ferma 
che  ella  mai  fusse.    Niun  alt  ra  conclusione  adunque 
pu6  farsi  che  buona.    Questo  non  ho  io  potuto  con- 
tenere  di  scrivere  a  Vostra  Altezza  per  rallegrarmene, 
conoscendo  quanto  a  lei,  oltre  il  pubblico  beneficio, 
possa  importare  tutto  questo  per  la  quiete  dal  pro* 
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prio  stato.  Ascrive  adunque  questo  mio  scrivere  non 
a  troppa  licenza,  maamoltodivozione/'* 

After  passing  some  time  to-day  at  the  Archives 
di  Camera,  in  looking  through  books  of  copies,  and 
finding  only  a  few  original  documents  of  which  I 
could  make  any  use,  I  went   to  the  royal  picture^ 

*'*He  who  could  now  be  silent  concerning  the  glory  of  the 
French  crown  would  be,  not  only  no  christian^  but  no  honest 
man.  A  young  man  has  had  the  knowledge  and  capacity  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion  so  great  a  business  from  so  distant  an 
origin^  and  an  ancient  fraud  has  been  overcome  by  the  pru- 
dence of  a  youth.  He  has  contrived,  by  various  enticements, 
though  by  a  single  stroke,  to  draw  together  and  tu  enclose 
the  most  powerful  serpents — as  it  is  customary  to  bring  and 
shut  up  together  the  most  poisonous  kinds,  that  by  their  deaths 
they  may  prepare  a  salutary  medicine  for  the  sick.  Thus  has 
this  new  Esculapius,  or  rather  this  true  Apollo,  employed  a 
similar  method  to  ensure  the  safety  not  only  of  France^  but  of 
all  Christendom,  which  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  Blessed  be 
God  who  has  given  unio  us  to  behold  such  a  miracle :  the 
world  stood  in  great  peril,  and  the  wisest  could  prognosticate 
nothing  but  evil.  Now  every  one  has  some  hopes  of  good. 
Flanders  will  soon  be  pacified,  the  most  christian  and  the 
catholic  army  will  now  not  only  cease  to  fight  one  another,  but 
unite,  (so  I  hope)  for  the  service  of  God,  and  conclude  an  al- 
liance which  shall  be  stronger  thau  that  of  matrimony.  The 
christian  religion  will  be  fortified,  the  war  with  the  Turks  more 
steadily  and  vigorously  pursued  than  ever.  No  other  than 
good  consequences  can  follow.  I  could  not  resist  writing  to 
your  Higlmess  to  express  the  joy  of  my  heart,  knowing  what 
interest  you  take  in  this  event,  not  only  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, but  also  on  accouut  of  the  tranquillity  of  your  own  states. 
1  beg  you  therefore  to  ascribe  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  not  to 
presomption,  but  to  my  great  devotion." 
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gallery,  and  am  half  tempted  to  break  my  resolution 
not  to  trouble  you  with  descriptions  of  pictures. 
The  collection  is  certainly  richer  and  more  various 
than  it  is  in  general  supposed  to  be,  and  no  lover 
of  art  should  omit  seeing  it.  There  are  some 
capital  paintings  by  Ferrari,  Luini,  Bellini,  Ti- 
tian, Francia,  Guido,  fironzino,  Domenichino, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Cesare,  &c.  A  Raphael  I 
should  have  taken,  from  the  colouring,  for  a 
Giulio  Romano,  though  the  invention  and  de»gn 
are  in  the  manner  of  the  former  master.  Cheerful 
pieces  with  children  by  Albani,  exquisite  flower  and 
fruit  pieces,  Netherlanders  of  all  classes,  from  ge^ 
neral  field-marshal  Luca  d'Olanda  to  Vandyke  and 
later  masters.  There  is  an  excellent  crucifixion  at^ 
tributed  to  M abuse,  with  a  couple  of  female  heads 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  Two  first-rate  Claudes, 
&c.  But  to  return  to  my  last. 

I  have  to-day  completed  my  work  on  Lombardy. 
It  may  serve  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  my  industry, 
but  also  of  my  good  fortune  in  having  had  such 
thoroughly  well  informed  men  to  assist  me.  Of 
all  that  is  contained  )n  it  you  probably  know  no- 
thing, and  you  might  learn  much  from  it — ^yet  am  I 
well  convinced  that  scarcely  any  one  will  read  it 
through.  However  this  may  be,  it  has  at  least  af- 
forded me  both  pleasure  and  occupation. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  the  Marchese  Cavour, 
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and  from  him  recaved  much  information  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  Turin.  Count  Balbo  afterwards 
took  me  with  him  to  the  Academy,  where  Count 
Paluzzo  officiated  as  President,  and  Counts  Fetiti 
and  Sclopis  read  two  excellent  papers.  It  would 
puzzle  me  to  find  in  — — ^  four  such  learned 
counts.  Petiti  argued  against  certain  fallacies  and 
fancies  which  have  found  their  way  into  crimi- 
nal statistics  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
everlasting  truths  are  inferred  from  false  figures, 
and  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  supposed,  where 
it  does  not  exist.  For  instance,  it  has  been  disco- 
vered that  more  crimes  are  committed  in  a  country 
where  many  people  can  read ;  as  if  reading,  or  not 
reading,  could  be  a  cause  of  theft.  It  often  hap- 
pens besides  that  no  attention  at  all  is  paid  to  the 
opportunities  and  temptations  to  crime  which  may 
exist.  For  instance,  it  is  considered  remarkable  that 
more  should  be  stolen  in  London  than  in  the  Swiss 
mountains,  where  there  is  nothing  to  steal.  The 
second  treatise  by  Count  Sclopis  related  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  notions  of  law  in  the  middle  ages, 
especially  as  respects  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Dante. 
It  displayed  profound  thought  and  was  well  writ- 
ten. That  the  treatise  De  Regimine  Principum 
could  not  be  by  Thomas  Aquinas  he  maintained 
on  the  same  grounds  as  I  have  advanced  in  my  essay 
on  the  school  divines. 
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Turin — Society — ^Holidaya — Court  Etiquette — Climates- 
Ecclesiastical  Relations. 

Turin,  May  4tb. 
The  evening  party  yesterday  was  exactly  like  die 

preceding  one  at 's.     These  assemblies  have 

a  certain  resemblance  throughout  Europe — at  least, 
in  their  external  forms — freedom  of  coming  and 
going-— conversation  various  but  continually  inter- 
rupted. As  far  as  I  know,  an  Italian  8<nr4e  is  no 
farther  distinguished  from  an  English  rout  than 
that  tea  and  cooling  beverages  are  offered  to  the 
guests.  For  beauty,  I  must  certainly  give  the 
palm  to  the  English  ladies,  but  the  entertainment  in 
Italy  is  more  frequently  varied  by  music.  Yester- 
day, a  lady  played  the  piano-forte  with  great  bril- 
liancy and  precision,  but  the  composition  was  the 
most  trivial,  confused,  and  unmeaning  pos&fible, 
and  I  thought  the  remark  of  Count  ,  that 

piano-forte  playing  tired  him  after  the  first  half- 
hour,  very  natural.  After  a  little  hesitation,  I  asked 
the  Tiame  of  the  composer,  and  received  the  dreaded 
answer :  "  It  is  most  likely  some  German  stuff.** 
When,  however,  the  name  of  our  Weber  was  men- 
tioned, I  boldly  denied  the  possibility  of  its  being 
his,  or*  of  bis  having  ever  written  such  trash.  It 
turned  out  to  be  by  Hertz  ! 
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Beauty  k  no  doubt  a  great  gift  of  God ;  but  the 
greater,  rarer,  and  happier  gift,  that  of  knowing 
what  is  beautiful.  This  would  iippear  to  be  as  easy 
as  to  open  one's  eyes  and  ears ;  yet  does  it  not  some^ 
times  seem  easier  to  discover  the  truth  in  pblidos, 
philosophy,  or  religion  P 

Many  houses  were  ilhtminated  here  last  evening, 
especially  those  belonging  to  official  persons  of  di&< 
tinction.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  the  eve  of  the  ahmTersary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  holy  napkin  or  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica. 
Th^  pohee  went  round  and  recommended  that  all 
shops  should  be.  kept  shut  to^ay,  as  such  a  piece  of 
piety  would  prove  acceptable.  By-the-by,  there  is 
a  dispute  between  Turin  and  some  other  city  wbi<^ 
of  them  possesses  the  genuine  handkerchief. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  autho- 
rities here  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  governed 
without  the  aid  of  Superstition. 

^^  I  cannot  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me  to-mor- 
row, or  the  day  after/**  said  a  personfige  high  in 
office  to  me,  ^'  for  I  must  fast.  We  are  closely 
watehed '  to  see  whether  we  do  this  or  not,  and  it 
has  the  greatest  mfluence  on  our  advancement, 
and  on  tbe-fsvour  or  the  contrary  which  is  shown 
to  us.'' 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  bring  forward  de- 
tached facts  of  this  kind,  as  one  is  often  tempted  to 
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generalize  too  hastily  from  single  instances.  Ex 
ungue  leonenif  however,  is  often  a  correct  rule 
enough.  When  I  look  with  admiration  and  rever- 
ence on  the  noble  style  of  the  Catholic  churches, 
and  then  hear  such  trivialities  spoken  of  as  essential 
points  from  which  it  is  terrible  heresy  to  depart, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  any  one  should  shew  me  a  cork 

model  of  the  Colosseum,  and  declare  it  to  be  the 

« 

real  one. 

It  became  a  question  whether  I  should  apply  to 
be  presented  to  the  king ;  but  being  informed  that 
it  was  absolutely  indispensable  that  I  should  appear 
in  a  full  and  expensive  court  dress,  such  as  I  did 
not  possess,  T  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  hope  of 
such  an  honour. 

It  is  very  well,  perhaps,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions to  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  external  forms, 
but  in  ordinary  cases  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  decorous 
to  make  the  tailor  the  captain  of  the  guard.  These 
sartorial  barriers  shut  out  from  kings  many  a 
useful  prospect. 

Turin  is  beautifullv  situated,  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  plain,  adorned  and  fertilized  by  two  rivers; 
looking  on  one  side  towards. Lombardy,  and  on  the 
other  to  hills  adorned  with  trees,  churches,  villas, 
and  castles,  while  on  the  third  and  fourth  sides  rise 
the  wild  and  rugged  Alps,  their  summits  qlothed  in 
everlasting  snow. 
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The  average  height  of  the  thermometer  from 
January  to  August  was  18^  of  Reaumur  (Gl^'F.), 
and  there  were  164  days  fine  for  95  rainy  and 
126  changeable.  Since  I  have  been  here  three 
violent  thunder-storms  have  passed  over  the  town, 
and  the  air  has  been  purified,  the  dust  laid,  and  the 
spring  brought  forward  in  all  its  splendour. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  ■  should  disapprove 

of  the  present  order  of  things;  and  he  declared 
that,  though  he  had  always  esteemed  Germany, 
since  he  had  lived  in  Italy  he  adored  it.  He  con- 
sidered it,  nevertheless,  necessary  that  a  part  of  the 
Rhine  country  should  belong  to  France.  "  II  nous 
faut  Id  un  petit  c&inr  He  reminded  me  of  the 
reply  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who,  when  Joseph  II. 
asked  him  what  was  said  of  him  in  Belgium,  an- 
swered :  *'  On  dit  que  votre  Mofesti  veut  noire 
bien^'^  and  of  the  dog  in  Faust,  who,  though  small 
at  first,  gradually  swells  to  an  enormous  size. 

On  account  of  the  above-mentioned  holy  handker- 
chief of  St.  Veronica,  the  palace,  the  public  build- 
ings, and  the  residence  of  some  official  persons,  were 
this  day  illuminated.  The  city  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions is  profoundly  dark.  The  court  will  also 
attend  the  benediction  in  the  church  from  four  to 
six  o'clock,  for  seventeen  days. 

It  is  stated  that  a  sick  nun  heie,  who  had  been 
g^ven  up  by  the  phyMcians,  recovered,  after  swal- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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lowing  a  few  threads  from  the  chemise'  of  a  female 
saint,  administered  to  her  in  some  broth.  She  died 
soon  afterwards  indeed,  but  of  course  she  could  not 
expect  to  escape  the  common  fate  of  mentals.  Tell 
our  friend  H-—  to  take  care  to  get  this  medicine 
introduced  into  the  Prussian  Pharmacopceia.  Ano- 
ther specific  administered  some  time  ago  to  a  nun 
wrought  a  still  more  surpri^ng  miracle— namely,  a 
double  life !    Suum  cuique-^-IAve  and  let  live ! 
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Turin— 1  he  Court— The  Travelled  Sergeant. 

Turin,  May  6th. 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  the  palace,  wh^e  I  saw 
the  king  and  queen  pass  through  a  saloon  on  their 
way  to  the  church.  First  came  the  red-liveried 
attendants,  then  an  immense  number  of  civil  and 
military  oflScials  (the  uniform  resembling  that  of 
Prussia)  after  them,  pages  with  red  coats,  yellow 
breeches,  and  white  stockings ;  then  the  king,  the 
queen,  chamberlains,  ladies  of  honour,  and  all  suit* 
able  appendages.  The  court  is  numerous — espe- 
cially in  the  departments  of  the  church  and  the 
chase.  For  the  former^  twenty-four  chaplains,  six 
domestic  chaplains,  and  several  almoners^  besides 
physicians,  ladies  of  the  palace,  &c  &c. 
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An  old  sergeant,  to  whose  guidance  I  was  en- 
trusted, bad,  I  found,  been  in  Berlin,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  and  had  afterwards  been  sent  to  Siberia. — So 
that  he  had  been  a  traveller,  as  he  said,  par  forces 
For  several  years  he  had  learned  no  German,  and 
always  thought  people  were  talking  of  or  abusing 
him.  It  was  not  till  he  had  got  to  Ratisbon  that 
he  was  enabled  by  the  instructions  he  received  from 
a  young  and  handsome  girl  to  learn  so  much  that 
he  can  still  ex{»ress  himself  tolerably  in  German. 
To  my  question,  whether  be  thought  he  could  get 
lessons  for  me  from  a  similar  teacher,  he  replied,  with 
extreme  courtesy,  that  I  was  much  better  qualified 
to  give  lessons  here  in  pure  Italian. 
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Turin — ^Royal  Message. 

Turin,  May  8th. 
The  king  appears  to  have  heard  something  of 
my  presence  here,  and  of  the  poverty  of  my  ward^ 
robe.  In  order  that  the  law  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  enforced  and  mitigated,  a  gracious  com- 
mand has  b^en  issued  that  I  do  this  day,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  visit  the  collection  of  medals  and  armour,  in 

company  with  Count ,  and  that  I  then  and 

there  await  what  may  happen  to  me. 

L  % 


KING  OF  SARDINIA, 
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Turin — ^The    Armoury — The    King— Country   Excursion — 

The  Waldenses. 

Turin,  May  12. 

I  DRov£  to  the  palace  with  Count ,  and 

inspected  the  collection  of  medals  and  armour, 
founded  by  the  present  King  Charles  Albert.  It 
is  wonderful  how  much  has  been  done  in  a  short 
time.  The  collection  of  armour  more  particularly 
deserves  notice,  not  merely  in  an  historical  point  of 
yiew,  for  it  contains  many  works  of  art  of  high 
value,  among  others  a  shield  attributed  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  the  design  and  execution  of  which 
could  not  easily  be  exceeded  in  richness  and  beauty. 
The  king  came  as  I  had  been  told  he  would.  He 
is  a  tali  man,  with  an  expression  of  mildness  and 
good-humour  in  his  countenance.  He  spoke  nei- 
ther with  affected  haughtiness  nor  with  affected 
condescension,  but  in  a  perfectly  natural,  simple, 
and  sensible  manner.  Our  conversation  was  chiefly 
about  Sardinia,  where,  as  you  shall  learn  hereafter, 
the  king  has  effected  great  and  truly  beneficial 
changes.  I  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  some 
Prussian  matters,  and  to  observe,  that  measures 
blamed  in  the  commencement  often  in  the  end 
lead  to  great  advantages,  and  ensure  universal 
^atisfaction• 
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On  Thursday  I  went  with  Count through 

the  verdant  plain,  richly  studded  with  vines  and  trees, 
towards  Pignerol.  Thence  we  turned  off  in  the 
direction  of  Latour,  reached  S.  Margaritta,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Madame  Bert,  the  widow  of  the 
moderateur  of  that  name.  In  the  evening  we 
supped  with  three  English  ladies,  one  of  whom  is 
married  to  the  son  of  Madame  Bert.  The  two 
others  have  been  travelling  about  in  the  world  for 
the  last  three  years. 

On  Friday,  walked  in  the  valley  of  Angrogne  as 
far  as  Serres.  A  tremendous  storm  wetted  us  to 
the  skin,  affording  Madame  Bert  an  opportunity  of 
assisting  us  unexpectedly  with  dry  shirts  and  stock- 
ings. Visited  the  hospital,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  All  these  establishments 
were  clean,  orderly,  and  sensibly  arranged,  erected 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  contributions  from  abroad.  In 
the  afternoon  drove  towards  Villars,  as  far  as  Bobbi. 
The  evening  like  that  of  yesterday.  A  sad  Babel, 
with  four  languages  spoken  at  once. 

Such  is  the  dry  index  for  two  days,  to  which  I 
must  add,  that  I  returned  yesterday.  I  want  time 
and  skill  to  fill  up  the  outline,  and  can  only  tell  you, 
that  I  have  seen  and  luxuriated  in  all  the  grada- 
tions of  nature,  from  the  richly  cultivated  plain 
of  a  sunny  land  to  narrow  alpine  valleys,  bordered 
by  mountains  capped  with  eternal  snow ;  from  the 
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rich  vineyard  and  the  chestnnt  grove,  by  the  side 
of  bee  tliDg  rocks  and  foaming  waterfalls,  to  gentians 
and  alpine  vegetation.  In  these  regions  I  beheld 
a  simple  well-meaning  race,  who,  unless  persecuted, 
do  harm  to  nobody,  and  have  resisted  every  tempta- 
tion to  renounce  allegiance  to  their  oppressive 
government.  While  revelling  in  the  beauties  a£ 
nature,  I  did  all  I  could  to  forget  the  atrocities 
committed  in  these  valleys  of  the  Waldenses,  in  the 
name  of  a  religion  of  love.  Even  now,  things  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  and  as  to  anything  like  an 
equality  of  rights  between  the  two  sects,  such  a 
thing  is  not  even  dreamed  of.  The  Waldenses  are 
shut  up  in  their  valleys,  as  the  Jews  in  the  Jews' 
quarter ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  any  fresh 
purchases  of  landed  property,  and  constant  endea- 
vours are  made  to  obtain  by  chicanery  and  insult 
what  barbarity  was  unable  to  effect.  During  the 
time  of  the  French  (we  must  not  allow  their  failings 
to  make  us  forget  their  good  points)  toleration  was 
much  more  general,  and  went  much  further;  nor 
was  there  then  even  the  semblance  of  priestly  rule. 
Here  we  have  a  Catholic  clergyman  walling  up 
every  window  in  his  house  that  he  may  not  see  the 
Protestant  church.  But  let  us  remember  Ireland ! 
Truly,  Protestant  and  Catholic  have  ahke  cause  to 
smite  their  breasts,  and  cry  out :  Lord,  be  merdful 
to  me  a  sinner  !-^How  far  are  we  still  from  the 
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genuine  8{Hrit  of  chnstiaoity !  how  few  of  us  are 
yet  able  to  rise  above  mere  sectarianism  I  how  many 
still  place  hatred  higher  than  love  ! 
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Turin — ^The  Academy — An  Old  Beau — Anecdotes  of 

Royalty. 

Turin,  May  13. 

I  attended  yesterday,  by  invitation,  a  sitting  of 
the  physico-mathematical  class  of  the  Academy.  A 
paper  by  M.  Moris  on  some  new  Sardinian  plants, 
and  one  by  Minabrea,  on  the  vibrations  of  strings, 
were  of  value  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  ;  that  of 
Professor  G^n^  on  the  habits  and  instincts  of  some 
insects  might  have  been  listened  to  with  interest 
even  by  ladies.  I  was  introduced  yesterday  to  the 
well-known  ,  who  still  afiects    to    be    the 

iUgant  d  gucUre  Spingies,  It  came  out  accidentally 
that  he  is  much  about  my  age,  and  I  was  angry  with 
myselfi  or  with  my  corporeal  man,  that  I  was  not  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation.  On  closer  observa- 
tion, however,  I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  the 
colour  in  his  face  was  produced  externally,  whereas 
mine  proceeds  uncalled  for  from  within;  while 
from  beneath  the  beautiful  black  hair  of  the  head 
and  whiskers  some  grey  traitors  were  espied ; 
l^tly,  he  would  not  lay  aside  his  stick,  his  gout,  as 
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he  said,  not  permitUDg  him  to  dispense  with  its  aid. 
All  these  things  considered^  I  thought  my  body 
entitled  to  a  riparation^honneur^ 

If  I  couid  recollect  and  write  down  all  the  curious 
things  I  occasionally  hear,  you  would  be  more 
amused  with  my  letters*  For  example,  Charles 
Felix  used  to  say  that,  but  for  the  soldiers  and  the 
students,  there  would  be  no  such  things  as  public 
disturbances.  He  never  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  be  present  at  any  military  exercises,  and  if  he 
met  any  soldiers  by  accident,  he  used  to  draw  the 
curtains  of  his  carriage  windows.  "  Give  them," 
he  said,  **  what  uniform  you  like  ;  fuggiranno  .'"-^ 
After  the  restoration  in  1814,  King  Victor  Emanuel 
asked,  in  great  anxiety,  "what  was  to  be  done?'' 
**For  sevenpence,  sire,""  replied  an  old  legitimist 
ininister,  "  your  majesty  may  put  everything  into 
the  best  order  immediately.  Buy  an  old  state- 
calendar  for  the  year  90,  and  replace  all  as  you  find 
it  there :"  and  this  wise  counsel  was  literally  followed. 
— W  hen  theambassadors  after  the  victory  of  the  Aus- 
trians  over  the  Neapolitans  in  1821  pressed  King 
Ferdinand  to  return  to  Naples,  he  made  a  thousancl 
excuses,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  "  Che  XH)lete,  lo  sono 
anche  Napolitano,  hopaura!  The  man  whom  he  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  the  most  urgent  entreaties  had 
forced  to  accept  the  office  of  war-minister,  he  af- 
terwards allowed  to  be  tried  and  condemned,  and  it 
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was  oidy  by  the  most  pressing  solicitations  that  he 
was  induced  to  save  him  from  the  last  extremity  of 
the  law  !     A  text  for  a  long  commentary  i 
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Journey  from  Turin  to  Genoa. 

Genua^  May  17. 

Just  as  I  had  closed  my  letter  to  you  on  my 
birthday,  (the  14th,)  I  saw  in  the  State  Gazette 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Gans.  A  hint  this  to  a 
colleague,  his  senior  by  many  years.  His  death  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  university  and  to  his  friends  ; 
for  though,  misled  by  his  talent,  he  gave  way  too 
much  to  declamation,  and  allowed  his  vanity  some^ 
times  to  disturb  his  own  tranquillity,  yet  he  was 
kind-hearted,  full  of  genius  and  information,  and 
advancing  years,  while  they  increased  his  knowledge, 
would  have  corrected  the  restlessness  of  his  charac* 
ter.  But  Heaven  has  willed  it  otherwise !  Peace 
be  to  his  ashes,  even  though  he  repose  by  the  side  of 
his  old  antagonist,  Klenze,  who  so  lately  went  be- 
fore him ! 

It  was  the  finest  weather  possible,  when,  seated 
in  the  cabriolet,  I  left  Turin  for  Genoa.  To  the 
left  lay  the  richly  cultivated  hills,  to  the  right  the 
Po }  then  past  Montcarlier  into  the  wide  plain  that 

L  5 
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stretches  away  beyond  Alessandria.  Not  but  that 
there  are  many  hills  and  unduladons,  but,  above  all, 
my  eye  feasted  on  the  ocean  of  green  wheat,  on 
the  meadows  arrayed  in  the  gayest  colours,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tanaro ;  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  sound 
of  the  crickets  (celebrated  in  Tieck's  Travelling 
Poems)  which  I  now  heard  again  for  the  first  time 
during  the  course  of  my  present  journey.  At  Asti, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  tasting  the  celebrated 
wine,  though  I  must  own  I  thought  the  bottle  of 
Sauterne  given  me  by  Count  U — T — decidedly  to 
be  preferred. 

Night  is  no  man^s  friend,  at  least  not  in  a  diligence ; 
it  passed  away  quickly,  however,  for  we  got  on  at 
a  good  pace.  The  old  SnaU  Post  in  Prussia  haft 
indeed  acquired  some  title  to  its  name  of  Scknell 
Posty  but  is  still  behind  the  Piedmontese.  Firstly, 
the  horses  go  faster  here ;  secondly,  men  and  horses 
are  in  readiness  at  the  end  of  every  stage,  and  the 
cattle  are  changed  in  two  minutes  at  the  most ;  and 
this  secures  one,  thirdly,  against  the  intolerable 
Schnapps  nuisance.     Imitate  what  is  good  i 

At  daybreak,  we  had  passed  the  summit  of  the 
new  road,  and  were  going  down  hill  towards  Genoa. 
Olives,  fig-trees,  and  cypresses,  announced  that  we 
hiad  entered  the  second  great  division  of  Italy.  I 
asked  myself  again,  why  the  bouses  and  palaoes 
scattered  along  th^  ddes  of  the  mountains  appeared 
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SO  much  more  romaQtic  and  poetical  than  those  of 
so  many  other  countries?  It  is  certainly  not  owing 
to  any  prevailii^  excellence  in  an  artistical  pmnt  of 
view,  nor  in  a  superior  state  of  preservation,  nor  in 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  picturesque  decay ;  it 
b  chiefly  owiqg  to  the  absence  of  any  general  rule, 
which  elsewhere  leads  to  such  fatiguing  repetitions. 
The  individuality  of  the  Italian  character  is  as 
strongly  marked  in  their  houses  as  in  their  persons. 
Doors,  windows,  roofs,  arches,  chimneys,  &c.  are 
deugned  and  disposed  by  every  man  according  to 
his  own  fancy  or  judgment,  without  troubling  him* 
self  about  the  laws  of  architecture,  the  opinions  of 
his  neighbours,  or  the  censure  of  travelling  critics. 

LETTER  XXXVI. 

Situatioa  of  Grenoa — Marchese  di  Negro—Disturbance  oa 
account  of  tlie  Opera  Dancers'  Drawers. 

Genoa,  May  18th. 
I  aMJOYSD  a  spectacle  of  nature  yesterday,  such 
as  one  cannot  hope  to  meet  with  often  in  the  course 
of  a  life.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Strada 
Muragliette,  I  mounted  the  wall  which  separates 
the  city  from  the  port,  outstretched  in  the  form 
of  a  vast  bow,  and  passed  the  Ponte  (quay)  della 
Segna,  Uie  Pcmte  Spinola,  the  Ponte  Reale,  that 
delta  Mercanza,  and  the  Mandraccio,    and  then 
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walked    along   iht- Molo  Vecohio   out   into    diet- 
sea;  then  on  to  tbe  end  <^  the  dty,  and  returned 
the  same  way.     The  sky  was  covered  with  clouds 
of  every  shape  and  colour^  and  liie  waves  were  run* 
ning  remarkably  high.  '  In  the  distance,  tbe  deaf 
appeared  of  a  deep  azure  $  assuming  a  lighter  ahade.^ 
in  proportion  to  its  proximity,  then  ai  greenish^  tbeti.. 
a  yellowish  tinge^  till  the  angry  waves  that  broke 
upon  the  rocks  below  were  dissolved  into  a  white 
foam,   or,  dashing  immediately  against  the  Walls, 
threw  up  their  spray  into  the  street.     Sometimes  a 
recoiling  wave  would  encounter  another  that  was 
following  close  behind,  and  in  the  furious  onset  that 
ensued   both    would  break,    resolving  themselves 
apparently  into  innumerable  fragments  of  snowy 
down.     I  never  beheld  the  sea  more  beautiful  or 
more  magnificent.    Then  you  must  bear  in  mind 
the  many  deviations  of  the  way,  the  endless  vanety 
of  the  prospect  along  the  shore :  the  new  Molo  and 
the  lighthouse  closing  the  prospect  on  one  side; 
then  the  beautiful   hills    with  their  gardens  and 
villas,  that  rise  behind  the  Strada  della  Lanterna ; 
the  fortifications,  on  their  summits;  houses,  churches^ 
and  palaces  crowding  together ;  the  hills  rising  in 
terraces  one  above  another ;  the  whole  forming  n 
panorama  that  few  spots  in  the  world  can  matchw 
This  enjoyment  was  repeated  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the.  house  of  the  Marchese   G.  C.  di  Negr6,  an 


agreeiLble  welUinformed  man,  and  almost  the  only  one 
who  Bees  company  and  receives  strangers.  He  has  a 
splendid  collection  of  engravings,  including  some  spe« 
ciraensof  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  many  rare  specimens 
of  the  old  masters*  Also  a  beautiful  antique  basso* 
relievo  representing  combats,  and  other  works  of 
art  in  such  number  as  can  be  brought  together  only 
where  great  wealth  and  good  taste  are  combined. 
All  this  was,  however,  of  secondary  importance  to 
me.  The  garden,  with  its  olive-trees,  its  oranges, 
lemons,  rose-bushes,  vines,  terraces,  mossy  rocks, 
and  palm-tree,  reminded  me  of  the  gardens  of  Ar- 
mida.  In  every  direction  the  view  is  unique.  The 
city,  the  hills,  the  harbour,  the  sea;  you  have  else- 
where beautiful  prospects  in  two  or  three  directions, 
but  here  you  have  them  in  each  of  the  thirty-two 
points  of  the  compass,  and  in  such  rapid  and  varied 
succession  do  they  follow,  that  you  are  at  a  loss  to 
which  to  give  the  preference. 

At  table  a  new  discovery.  It  was  only  on  the 
last  day  of  my  stay  at  Venice,  that  I  was  introduced 
at  the  Ateneo  to  the  Sicilian  Marchese  G — ,  who 
gave  me  letters  for  Sicily.  Yesterday,  three  of  his 
daughters  were  of  the  party,  and  I  sat  next  to  one 
of  them — a  lady,  full  of  life,  and,  what  will  surprise 
you  more,  full  of  information*  The  sisters  would 
gkdly  have  seen  me  at  Venice,  but  had  been  told 
that  I  was  a  fiero  proU^ianie.     Yeu  may  thence 
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judge  what  epUkeia  orrumtia  would  fall  to  tbe  lot 
of  certain  persons  in  Berlin  I 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  great  revolutioii  that  ha9 
broken  out  here  in  the  drawers  of  the  baUet^^laa* 
oers.  These  ladies  were  wont^  as  with  uis»  to  make 
their  rotatory  and  saltatory  movements  in  flesh- 
coloured  drawers  made  of  a  knitted  fabric  deno* 
minated  tricot.  One  evening  they  made  their  ajv 
pearaBce  on  the  stage  in  greeai  paataloons  that  de- 
scended some  way  below  the  knee.  General  surprise 
and  horror  ensued,  and  every  body  was  asking 
whence  and  why  the  innovation*  The  re{dies  were 
various.  According  to  some,  the  new  fa^ion  was 
an  importation  from  Naples;  according  to  others 
the  police  at  least  was  innocent  of  this  public  oiit- 
rage,  and,  in  a  true  spirit  of  conservatism,  was 
deodedly  opposed  to  so  ill-timed  a  reform.  At  the 
second  performance,  the  said  pantaloons  had  shrunk 
visibly  in  their  dimensions,  either  in  the  wash  or 
through  some  other  external  cause,  so  that  there 
was  a  prospect  that,  by  a  gradually  progresave 
abridgment,  they  would  in  time  be  reduced  to  the 
moderate  dimension  of  the  antique  fig-leaf.  Be^ 
viewed  impatience,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  a  new  budget  of  explanations.  It  was 
said  that  the  manager  was  about  to  marry  a  virgin 
under  the  protection  of  die  Jesuits,  and  that  the 
lady  bad  insisted  on  a  change  in  the  pantaloons  of 
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the  ballet-dancers.  Many  accused  the  manager  of 
an  intentional  violation  of  decorum^  and  he  was 
booted  in  the  public  streets,  and  advised  to  wear 
his  wife^s  drawers,    because   "■  The    police, 

however,  has  thought  the  matter  rather  too 
serious ;  many  young  men  have  been  arrested,  and 
others  have  gone  into  the  country,  to  avoid  a  similar 
visitation.  Reports  have  been  drawn  up,  and  these, 
together  with  a  variety  ai  sample  pantaloons,  have 
been  duly  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities.  As 
yet  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  the  matter  will  end,  or 
what  form  and  constitution  the  ballet^ancers'  pan- 
taksons  will  finally  assume* 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

Turin — Carlo  Felice  Theatre* 

Genoa^May  19th. 
I  WENT  last  night  to  the  Carlo  Felice  theatre.  I 
thought  the  still  unsettled  pantaloon  agitation,  toge* 
ther  with  a  new  ballet,  would  insure  a  crowded 
house ;  but  I  found  it  nearly  empty,  and  had  abun- 
dant time  to  count  the  six  rows  of  boxes,  and  to 
examine  the  drop  scene  with  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness.  Jl  Giuramento  di  Mercfidante^  I  had 
been  told,  displayed  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  and 
belonged,  in  some  measure,  to  the  modern  German 
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school.  Of  the  said  knowledge  I  could  discover  no 
trace,  and  as  to  the  Germanism^  it  consisted  at  most 
in  a  tew  reminiscences  of  Weber,  and  his  occasional 
fragmentary  style,  but  his  genius  and  invention 
were  altogether  wanting.  To  my  judgment,  the 
music  was  bad,  nor  was  a  hand  stirred  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  first  act.  The  singers  were  in- 
significant, though  the  women  had  one  recommenda- 
tion, namely,  that  they  did  not  scream  so  terribly 
loud  as  is  done  in  most  places.  I  longed  for  the 
ballet,  for  I  had  made  a  vow  to  remain  to  the  end 
of  the  performance.  Yet,  so  tedious  and  full  of 
dry  repetitions  was  the  whole,  that  I  would  fain 
have  broken  my  vow,  had  I  not  been  so  hemmed  in 
that  I  could  not  stir.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
now  done  my  duty  to  the  theatre  as  far  as  Genoa  is 
concerned. 

LETTER  XXXVIII. 

Geuoa — The  Sudario— Politics — Queen  Victoria. 

Genoa,  May  20lh. 

Yesterday  was  Whitsunday,  A  sentimental 
declaimer  might  conjure  up  a  highly  coloured  pic- 
ture on  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  talent  for  such 
things,  and  must  candidly  own,  that  I  saw  nothing 
uncommon  or  remarkable.  In  the  churches  the 
music  was  bad,  and  more  profane  than  sacred ;  in 
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costumes  t  saw  nothing  to  be  noticed,  unless  it  be 
the  white  veils  of  the  ladies.  The  streets  were 
crowded,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  recognized 
the  genuine  beauty  of  Italy ;  there  was,  indeed,  no 
lack  of  ugliness,  but  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  more 
character  and  distinction  among  the  women,  than  I 
have  seen  anywhere  since  I  left  Trieste, 

An  Italian  advised  me  to  go  to  the  church  of  St. 
Bartolomeo,  and  see  what  was  shown  only  on  that 
day,  and  remained,  during  the  other  864  days, 
closely  concealed  under  fourteen  locks  and  keys, 
namely  another  Sudario !  Now,  though  I  do  not 
exactly  play  the^ro  proteatante^  yet  I  could  not 
help  avowing  myself  on  this  point  a  sceptic,  with 
not  the  least  inclination  to  trouble  myself  about 
such  matters.  The  Sudario^  said  my  informant, 
was,  at  all  events,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Con- 
stantinopolitan  manufacture  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  was  certainly  looking  at  the  subjeet  in  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view ;  still  I  preferred  the  beauties  of 
nature  to  the  curiosities  of  the  Byzantine  loom. 

Many  of  the  churches  are  built  in  a  very  bad 
taste,  and  even  Carignan  is  a  cold  whitewashed 
imitation  of  St.  Peter's.  Statues,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  do  not  exist  for  me,  or  for  which  I  have 
not  been  created ;  for  connoisseurs,  there  are  some 
better  pictures  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  by 
Guercinoy  Procaccini,  Piola,  and  others. 
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A  general  oumplaint  here  is,  that  the  valla 
aiound  the  harbour  are  raised  so  much,  by  way  of 
preventing  smuggling,  that  the  terraces  and  the 
best  floors  are  completely  deprived  of  view.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it;  such  barbarism  would  be  too 
bad,  and  what  is  more,  the  object  proposed  would 
certainly  not  even  be  attained. 

-  Tuesday,  May  2l8l. 
I  have  not  talked  politics  to  you  for  a  long  time^ 
and  am  sadly  in  arrear  with  my  newspaper  read- 
ing, still  I  cannot  suppress  an  ejaculation  over  late 
occurrences  in  Paris.  The  French  fancy  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  movement  and  at  the 
head  of  civilization ;  yet  is  it  not  true  that  they  are 
labouring  without  rest  or  intermission  to  advance  on 
the  road  to  liberty,  at  a  regular  horse-in-the-miU 
style  ?  What  c^ject  have  they  in  view  ?  What 
general  prindple  is  recognised  among  them  ?  Where 
b  there  a  sympathy  of  feeling  founded  upon  truth 
and  justice?  Instead  of  these,  we  have  a  constant 
return  to  arbitrary  power,  constant  dissatisfaction 
and  murder  and  slaughter  for  what  happens  to  be 
the  caprice  of  the  hour,  either  with  the  high  mob  or 
the  low.  The  better  part  of  the  nation,  it  is  true, 
keep  aloof,  but  they  also  are  affected  by  these 
occurrences,  as  is  shown  by  the  bankruptcies  in 
France    and    Belgium  ^     besides,  a    long    conti* 
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nuance  of  such  a  morbid  condition  must  affect  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  a  nation. 

Peel,  it  seems,  has  not  been  able  to  shake  off  the 
Ultra-Tories,  or  to  forget  that  the  bow  must  not 
be  bent  too  much.  It  was  surely  enough  for  the 
queen  to  leave  him  perfectly  unrestrained  in  the 
formation  of  the  government ;  she  was  right  not  to 
allow  her  female  friends  to  be  taken  from  her,  not 
to  endure  an  act  of  oppression  which  the  meanest 
woman  in  her  kingdom  would  have  struggled 
against.  Her  firmness  of  character  will  gain  her 
many  partisans,  particularly  among  the  women; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  delighted  to  see  a 
queen  show  that  a  monarch  should  not  be  a  mere 
puppet,  an  empty  symbol,  a  political  machine,  to 
be  wound  up,  set  agoing,  and  allowed  to  stand  still 
again,  according  to  the  will  of  another.  There  was 
no  sufficient  political  ground  for  a  demand  that 
she  should  part  with  her  female  associates ;  it  was 
an  ^*  ungentlemanlike'^  demand;  and  the  minister 
who  has  a  majority  in  the  two  houses,  or  knows  how 
to  acquire  one,  need  not  be  frightened  by  a  handful 
of  old  women;  no,  nor  of  young  girls  either.  The 
queen,  impelled  by  a  quick  feeling  of  justice,  has 
rightly  scouted  these  abstract  party  notions.  God 
speed  her  farther ! 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

Piedmont — Administration— Council  of  State — Jurisprudeuce 
— Muuicipal  Regulations — Turin;  Revenues  and  Expen- 
diture of  the  City. 

Turin,  May  4tli. 

An  inhabitant  of  Turin  said  to  me :  "  We  are 
one  half  a  camp,  and  the  other  half  a  cloister/^ 
There  is  no  want  certainly  of  the  elements  to  form 
the  two  parts,  that  is  to  say  there  is  no  want  of 
soldiers  or  priests,  who,  with  their  motley  uniforms, 
attr^t  the  attention  of  strangers,  and  the  partiality 
or  dislike  of  the  natives. 

As  there  is  neither  a  representative,  nor  a  par- 
liamentary nor  a  mixed  constitution  in  the  Sardi- 
nian states,  everything  reposes  on  the  royal  family 
and  the  administration.  The  royal  family  has  for 
centuries  kept  certain  plans  steadily  in  view,  and 
has  gained  the  attachment  of  the  people,  by  en- 
larging their  rights,  and  imposing  limits  on  the  ex- 
travagant privileges  of  individuals  and  corporations. 
We  frequently  find  the  Sardinian  monarchs,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  same  road  that  has  been  taken  by 
those  of  Prussia.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  an  un- 
due preponderance  of  the  class  of  public  officers,  a 
certain  degree  of  bureaucracy,  is  unavoidable.  This, 
in  Prussia,  has  in  some  measure  been  corrected  by. 
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the  collegiate  form,  and  in  more  recent  times  by  the 
town  and  provincial  states ;  whereas,  in  Turin,  the 
complaint  is,  that  the  system  of  centralization  has 
of  late  years  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  a  strong  government  is  better  than  a 
weak  one ;  still  I  think  it  a  very  mistaken  idea  to 
suppose  it  more  easy  to  govern  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals than  a  small  number  of  corporations. 

We  have  here  five  ministers  or  secretaries  of 
state :  for  the  Interior,  for  War  and  the  Marine, 
for  Finance,  for  Justice,  and  for  Foreign  Afiairs. 
There  is  a  separate  administration  for  Sardinia,  and 
altogether  different  arrangements,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  further  in  the  sequel. 

In  each  province,  the  whole  power  of  government 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  intendant,  who,  if  in 
some  subordinate  relations  inferior  to  the  French 
prefect,  is  greater,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  council  or 
independent  body  to  control  him.  Intendants  of  an 
inferior  class  are  appointed  for  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts. The  salaries  of  these  officers  vary  from  800 
to  6600  lire.  All  these  persons  are  removeable,  and 
it  is  likely  that  here,  as  wdl  as  in  France,  this  power 
is  carried  to  an  injurious  length.  On  account  of  this 
excess  of  the  personal  over  the  collegiate  and  formal, 
the  establishment  of  a  council  of  state  was  a  great  ad- 
vmtfige.  Concerning  its  consitution  and  the  prqgress 
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of  legislation,  I  communicate  the  following  particu- 
lars from  the  new  civil  code.  It  is  there  stated,  that 
the  king  alone  has  the  right  of  making  laws.  These, 
after  being  heard  in  council,  are  issued  either  m 
edicts  or  as  letters  patent.  Thej  are  signed  bj  the 
king,  as  well  as  by  the  minister  whom  they  may 
concern,  and  by  the  comptroller-general.  These 
latter,  as  well  as  other  ministers,  are  required  to 
examine  the  laws  before  affixing  the  Great  Seal  to 
them,  and  if  they  see  anything  objectionable  in 
them,  to  communicate  their  scruples  to  the  king. 
The  duty  of  a  similar  revinon  of  laws  not  yet  pro- 
mulgated is  also  imposed  on  some  of  the  superior 
tribunals. 

The  state-council  is  the  centre  of  all  important 
discus^ons.  It  conasts  of  a  president  and  fourteen 
ordiiiary  members.  Among  the  extraordinary  ones^ 
whose  number  is  not  determined,  are  two  knights 
of  the  order  of  the  Jnmmxiatay  two  bidbops,  and 
fourteen  members  for  the  provinces. 

It  is  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  member 
ci  this  council  to  hold  any  paid  office.  The  ministers, 
however,  are  allowed,  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
to  assist  at  the  council,  but  they  have  no  vote. 

This  council  is  divided  into  three  departments : 
1st, — ^that  of  the  interior^  ^odly, — that  for  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  Srdly,  for  finance. 
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The  first  and  third  can  form  a  board  with  only  three 
members,  the  second  with  not  less  than  five. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  oouncil  to  debate  on  and 
examine  all  laws  and  ordinances;  (and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  may  never  neglect  this  part  of  their 
duty)  — tx>  determine,  in  case  of  dispute,  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  power  and  office  of  each  minister^-— 
to  hear  appeals  from  the  senate  and  upper  financial 
chamber — ^to  receive  proposals  for  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxes,  or  for  changes  to  be  made  in  those  al- 
ready existing'-^cMr  loans-— for  the  erection  of 
schools  and  other  benevolent  institutions — ^for  im« 
provements  in  agriculture  or  manufactures,  8ec. — 
but  to  take  no  cognisance  of  matters  connected  with 
war,  foreign  affairs,  or  with  the  household. 

In  every  district  there  is  Agiudice  da  mandamentOy 
who  hears  disputes  concerning  property,  to  the 
amount  of  dOO  lire,  but  from  whoee  judgment  an 
appeal  is  permitted,  when  the  amount  exceeds  100, 
or  when  a  fine  of  more  than  10  lire  is  inflicted.  In 
each  of  the  37  provinces,  there  is  a  tribunale  di 
prefHtura^  widi  a  president,  and  from  two  to  six 
councillors,  one  government  advocate,  and  subcnrdi- 
nate  officers.  They  decide  in  the  first  instance  in 
all  cases  for  which  there  is  no  other  tribunal,  and 
on  all  such  as  are  usually  considered  to  belong  to  the 
dmAt  adminutratif.    Every  one  is  obliged,  during 
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the  sittings,  to  wear  a  black  robe  of  office,  and  ques- 
tions are  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices. 

With  respect  to  the  cities,  there  are  laws  of  1788, 
1776,  and  1783,  which  are  still  in  force,  and  are 
referred  to  in  the  more  recent  regulations  of  1815 
and  1838.  Turin,  Genoa,  and  some  other  towns 
having  particular  privileges,  excepted,  they  are  all 
governed  by  the  above-mentioned  laws.  There  is 
no  representative  body  of  citizens  to  exercise  any 
control  over  the  magistracy,  but  the  whole  conduct 
of  affairs  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  intendant  and  his 
superiors. 

In  justification  of  this  mode  of  procedure  are 
alleged  the  dangers  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
France,  from  the  Italian  national  character,  and 
from  the  tendency  towards  an  oligarchical  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  to  the  in.- 
jury  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  which  would  be 
sure  to  arise  from  elections. 

Every  town  of  more  than  3000  inhabitants 
has  one  syndic  and  five  councillors;  and  those  of 
from  1000  to  3000,  one  syndic,  and  from  three  to 
five  councillors. 

These  magistrates,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
receive  no  pay,  and  since  the  influence  of  the  inr 
tendant  and  the  ministers  has  been  so  much  in- 
creased,  the  desire  to  fill  those  offices  has  percep- 
tibly declined.     They  perform  indeed  many  useful 
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and  praiseworthy  offices  in  the  city,  but  it  is  never- 
theless maintained  by  those  who  are  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion,  that  their  authority  is  far  too  much 
circumscribed  by  the  extension  of  the  central  and 
ministerial  power,  and  that  the  municipal  spirit  has 
been  weakened  by  this  means,  and  a  prejudice 
created,  that  the  only  security  for  order  and  freedom 
rests  on  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  allow- 
ing all  power  to  emanate  from  the  government. 

Very  different  from  this  general  system  is  that 
yet  prevailing  in  Turin.  Sixty  decurions,  30  from 
the  nobles  and  SO  from  the  other  classes  of  citizens 
are  chosen  for  life,  for  the  direction  of  general  af- 
fairs. The  election  is  made  thus  :  the  four  elder 
decurioos,  called  Chiavari,  two  of  the  first  and  two 
of  the  second  class,  draw  up  two  lists  in  which  each 
class  proposes  three  persons  for  every  vacant  place. 
It  is  permitted  to  canvass  for  the  office  of  a  decurion. 
When  the  Chiavari  have  agreed  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble with  the  magistrates,  {congregazione  and  ro- 
gioneri)  respecting  the  proposal,  the  double  regis- 
ter is  submitted  to  the  decurions,  who  fill  up  the 
vacant  offices  from  the  names  they  find  there. 

The  magistracy  (la  congregatione)  is  composed 
of  two  burgomasters,  or  syndics,  for  the  two  classes, 
a  president  of  the  finance  department,  four  ac- 
countants, a  keeper  of  the  archives,  a  secretary,  the 
two  burgomasters  for  the  preceding  year,  and  ten 
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councillors.  The  latter  are  chosen,  an  equal  num- 
ber from  each  class.  The  decurions  choose  the 
burgomasters,  the  president  of  finance  -  and  the 
councillors  for  one  year,  and  the  accountants  for 
two  years.  The  burgomasters  must  have  been  pre- 
viously accountants,  and  the  finance  president  bur- 
gomaster. The  burgomasters  chosen  directly  by 
the  decurions  on  the  31st  of  December  are  merely 
presented  to  the  king  on  the  first  of  January; 
neither  a  previous  inquiry  nor  subsequent  satisfac- 
tion being  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  a  deputy, 
chosen  from  among  the  decurions  by  the  king, 
is  always  present  at  the  sittings,  though  not  directly 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings,  to  watch  that  no 
injury  be  offered  to  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

The  yearly  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  city  of 
Turin  are  nearly  as  follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

1.  From     the    taxes    on    ccmsumption, 

which  bring   in   to  the  state  about 
1,600,000  lire,  the  city  receives  a      lire, 
fixed  sum  of    430,000 

2.  Tax  on  hay,  straw,  and  oats       140,000 

S.  Toll  at  the  mills,  l-16th  of  the  flour, 

including  the  expense  of  grinding  ...    SOO^XX) 

4.  Butchers' tax     100,000 

5.  Tax  on  all  venders  of  provisions  (4  to 

10  lire) 80,000 
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lite. 

6,  Various  fixed  receipts 100,000 

7,  Uncertain  receipts 200,000 

Total    1,800,000 

EXFEXCES. 

1.  Interest,  life  annuities  400,000  1  ,y/wv  /wy^ 

fixed 800,000 1     -    ^^'^^ 

2.  Lighting  of  the  city  300,000 

3.  Police     80,000 

4.  Country  expenditure  (for  instance  for 

roads) 60,000 

6.  Foundling  hospitals  40,000 

6.  Salaries  40,000 

7.  Schools  60,000 

8.  Sundries     20,000 

Total  1,300,000 
This  statement  might  furnish  occasion  for  some 
inquiries,  if  I  had  more  time  to  pursue  them.  For 
instance,  whether  the  independence  of  the  smaller 
towns  might  not  be  increased,  since  the  great  pri- 
vileges of  the  capital  do  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  disadvantageous  results  to  the  general  govern- 
ment? Whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  re- 
awaken and  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  duties  of  the 
ciltzen,  as  well  as  of  councillors  and  decurions? 
WheUier  the  yearly  duiktibn  of  the  syndicate,  and 
the  simultaneous  change  of  both  bui^masters,  be 
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productive  of  no  inconvenience?  Whether  ii 
would  not  be  better  to  appropriate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor  the  funds  now  devoted  to  the 
vicious  foundling  hospitals,  since  there  is  at  present 
no  provision  for  them  in  Turin  ?  It  is  true  that 
some  benevolent  attempts  have  been  made  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  but  it  appears  to  me  a  very  mis- 
taken method  of  effecting  this  end,  to  furnish 
paupers  with  an  official  license  to  beg  on  the  high 
road. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  practice  will  soon  be 
abandoned^  and  the  idle  objections  now  made  to  a 
better  system  be  overcome. 

LETTER  XL. 

Piedmont — Code  of  Laws — Ecclesiastical  Law — Waldenses, 
Jews— Law  of  Marriage — Domains— Majorats. 


Turin,  May  5th. 

Since  the  year  1838,  a  new  civil  code  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Sardinian  states. 

The  earlier  administration  of  justice  reposed  on 
general  laws  (constituzioni)  local  statutes,  and 
decisions  of  the  court.  Respecting  the  first,  Pec- 
chio  says,  in  his  excellent  work  on  political  eco- 
nomy, (p.  232)  "  Piedmont  was  the  first  country 
which,  by  its  constituzioni  of  1729,  abolished  nearly 
the  whole  system  of  feudal  authority  and  personal 
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service,  leaving  scarcely  any  but  honorary  privi- 
leges in  force.  Secondly,  it  limited  the  right  ^  of 
primogeniture  and  of  entailment,  and  thereby  en- 
larged the  free  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Thirdly,  it 
diminished  the  power  of  the  clergy,  more  particu- 
larly that  of  investing  land  in  mortmain.  These 
constituzioni  were  revised  in  1770,  and  confirmed 
with  few  alterations." 

I  would  gladly  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
recent  code,  but  a  few  points  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  its  merits,  as  well  as  of  its 
defects.  Duelling  is  punished  with  death,  even 
though  neither  combatant  should  be  kilted  or 
wounded,  llie  torture  may  be  applied  in  cases 
where  the  punishment  would  be  death,  or  a  sen- 
tence to  the  galleys.  The  Jews  are  confined  to  a 
separate  street,  must  wear  a  yellow  badge,  are  not 
allowed  to  go  out  at  night,  or  to  purchase  landed 
property.  All  forests  are  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  state,  &c. 

In  1803,  the  French  code  was  introduced,  but  in 
1814  abolished,  when  the  former  system  was  re- 
stored. This  sudden  change  occasioned  much  con- 
fusion and  dissatisfaction,  and  a  few  isolated  ordi- 
nances were  insufficient  to  reduce  the  legal  chaos 
into  anything  like  harmony.  The  present  king, 
therefore,  very  wisely^directed  a  new  code  to  be 
drawn  up.     In  their  instructions,  dated  the  7th  of 
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June,  1881,  those  intrusted  with  the  task  are  told 
that  ^^  they  are  to  condeo^  the  nati(Hial  laws,  and 
introduce  such  changes  as  inexperience  and  the 
modern  relations  of  society  may  render  necessary ; 
but  they  are  not  to  show  any  partiality  for  inno- 
vation, unless  the  utility  be  perfectly  evident.'' 

Unquestionably  the  adoption  of  the  Hew  code 
was  a  great  improvement,  compared  with  the  pre- 
viously existing  state  of  things.  Complaints  c6n- 
tinued,  however,  to  be  tnade,  partly  against  the 
gi^n^al  character  of  the  code,  partly  against  indi- 
vidual paragraphs.  The  most  remarkable  attack 
has  been  that  of  Count  Fortalis,  which  has  been 
met  by  the  defence  of  Count  Sclopis.  The  former 
maintains  and  the  latter  denies  that  the  motive  of 
the  promulgation  was  to  extinguish  all  traces  of  the 
code  of  Napoleon.  Neither  the  assertion  nor  the 
denial,  in  my  opinion,  make  either  for  m*  against  the 
merit  of  the  composition.  To  love  the  old  because 
it  is  old  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  hate  the  new  because 
it  is  new.  A  more  positive  and  severe  censure  is 
directed  by  Count  Fortalis  against  the  first  three 
paragraphs,  which  are  these  :--**- 

1.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion 
is  the  only  religion  of  the  state. 

%  The  king  feels  it  an  honour  to  be  the  protector 
of  the  Church,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  iCs 
laws,  the  promulgation  of  which  pertains  to  the 
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Church.  The  high  officers  of  the  government  are 
to  see  to  the  maintenance  of  perfect  unanimity 
between  Church  and  State,  and  exercise  their  autho* 
rity  in  all  eccleaastical  matters,  according  to  law  and 
ancient  usage. 

3.  Other  confessions  are  only  tolerated  in  the 
state  according  to  the  customs  and  ordinances 
ahready  existing  with  respect  to  them. 

When  Count  Sclopis,  in  defence  of  these  articles, 
asserts  that  the  ancient  usages  for  a  long  period 
maintained  real  tranquillity  in  Piedmont,  while  in 
neighbouring  states  reli^ous  disturbances  frequently 
broke  out,  the  assertion  is  correct,  as  far  as  the 
relation  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Catholic 
State  is  conterned ;  but  to  th^r  too  intimate  con- 
nexion  may  be  attributed  the  sanguinary  scenes 
which  occurred  in  the  valleys  of  the  Waldenses 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
third  pu^raph,  it  must  also  be  owned,  is  often  suc- 
cessfully made  use  of  by  zealots,  to  induce  the 
government  to  maintain  severe  restrictions,  and  even 
to  renew  such  as  may  have  fallen  into  disuse* 
Among  these  is  the  regulation  by  which  the  Wal- 
denses are  prohibited  from  acquiring  landed  pro- 
perty without  the  limits  of  their  narrow  district ; 
and  that  which  directs  the  illegitimate  child  of  a 
Vaudois  mother  to  be  taken  from  her  by  force,  and 
to  be  brought  upas  a  catholic,  whatever  the  religion 
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of  the  father  may  be,  and  even  though  he  should 
be  willing  to  marry  the  mother.  By  another 
regulation,  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  magistrates 
are  authorised  to  take  away  even  legitimate  chil- 
dren«  should  these  declare  their  willingness  to  be^ 
come  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and,  to  make 
such  a  declaration,  a  boy  need  only  have  completed 
his  twelfth  and  a  girl  her  eleventh  year.  The 
means  employed  for  attaining  this  end  are  never 
censured,  and,  if  successful,  the  seducer  is  always 
considered  to  have  performed  a  meritorious  act. 

I  cannot  certainly  approve  of  every  measure 
adopted  lately  by  the  Prussian  government  with 
respect  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  there  can  be  no 
greater  injustice  than  to  speak  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Catholics,  seeing  that 
in  a  thousand  ways  he  shows  himself  quite  as  solici- 
tous for  their  welfare  as  for  that  of  the  Protestants; 
that  restrictions  like  those  mentioned  above  are 
unheard  of;  that  his  General  Field  Marshal  was  a 
Catholic,  and  that  the  rector  of  the  university, 
elected  in  1839)  and  confirmed  by  the  King,  is  a 
most  zealous  Catholic. 

The  Jews  in  Prussia  sometimes  complain  of  tri- 
fling disabilities,  but  I  would  advise  them  to  come 
hither,  if  they  wish  to  know  what  restriction  means. 
Clubs  and  reading- societies,  into  which  Jews  bad 
been   admitted,    have   been    ordered  by   govern- 
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tnent  to  expel  them.  Such  laws  account  for  the 
small  number  of  Jews  or  Protestants  to  be  found  in 
the  country. 

By  the  Sardinian  law  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
a  betrothal  can  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law, 
only  when  reposing  on  some  public  act,  or  on  a  do- 
cument legally  signed  and  sealed.  The  betrothed 
must  have  had  the  consent  of  their  parents,  or  of 
the  father  or  mother,  if  only  one  survive;  or  if 
both  be  dead,  that  of  the  nearest  ascending  relatives 
on  the  father'^s  side.  If  every  prescribed  form  have 
been  observed,  the  party  withdrawing  from  the  con- 
tract must  indemnify  the  other  for  every  injury 
sustained.  In  case  of  a  separation  between  a  father 
and  mother,  the  children  remain  under  the  care  of 
the  latter  till  their  fourth  year,  unless  the  court  see 
sufficient  reason  to  direct  the  contrarv.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  the  court  decides  which  of  the 
two  parents  shall  be  charged  with  their  fi^rther 
education.  Illegitimate  children  may  be  legitimized 
by  a  subsequent  marriage,  or  by  a  royal  ordinance, 
unless  either  of  the  parents  was  married  at  the  time 
of  the  birth,  and  unless  the  parents  were  either 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
or  under  the  obligation  of  a  religious  vow. 

The  affiliation  of  a  child  is  not  permitted,  unless 
the  accused  be  still  living,  have  already  assumed 
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the  duties  of  a  father,  or  have  given  a  promise  in 
writing  that  he  would  do  so. 

The  civil  registration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy^  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the  pope. 
A  man  at  his  death  may  dispose  of  two-thirds  of 
his  property,  if  he  have  two  children,  or  of  the 
half,  if  he  have  more  than  two  children.  A  Catho* 
lie  renouncing  his  faith  forfeits  all  right  of  inhe- 
ritance. What  would  Catholics  say,  if  it  were  made 
a  part  of  the  Prussian  law,  that  a  father  might  dis- 
inherit his  daughter,  if  she  became  a  Catholic  or  a 
public  prostitute  ?  Ydt  substitute  the  word  Pro- 
testant for  Catholic,  and  you  will  find  the  two 
grounds  for  disinheritance  stated,  as  of  equal  force, 
in  the  code  of  Parma ! 

The  crown-lands,  according  to'  the  Sardinian 
code,  are  inalienable,  and  all  agreements  for  such 
alienations,  under  whatever  conditions,  null  and 
void.  From  this  prohibition,  however,  are  excepted 
cases  of  pressing  necessity  or  obvious  utility,  fbr 
the  defence  or  augmentation  of  the  state,  for  in- 
stance, or  for  the  acquirement  of  other  possessions, 
provided  the  full  amount  of  the  Value  be  paid  into 
the  royal  treasury,  the  crown  retaining,  neverthe- 
less, the  right  of  rescinding  the  bargain. 

Concerning  the  majorat^  or  law  of  entail,  a  new 
law  was  promulgated  on  the  14tb  of  October,  1^7, 
which  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiencies  dl  &e 
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former  one,  and  set  aside  entails.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  Pecchio  says  in  his  History  of  Political 
Economy,  *^The  younger  sons,  those  victims  of 
the  law  of  entail,  had  no  other  right  in  the  family 
than  the  degrading  one  of  sitting  at  the  table  of  the 
first-born,  and  no  other  means  of  maintenance  than 
the  sword  or  the  breviary ;  for  all  other  occupations, 
be  they  ever  so  profitable,  were  closed  against  them 
by  a  false  notion  of  honour. 

"  In  order  to  remedy  this  injustice,  the  government 
committed  a  second,  and  bestowed  the  highest  dig- 
nities, civil  and  military,  on  the  younger  sons  of 
noble  families.  Merit  without  birth  had,  there^ 
fore,  no  chance  of  promotion ;  and  the  spur  of  emu- 
lation was  wanting  to  the  nobly  born.  The  cities 
were  filled  with  abb^s  leading  scandalous  lives,  the 
convents'  with  idlers ;  families  were  divided  by  civil 
war,  and  the  country  was  sunk  in  superstition.^ 

The  above-mentioned  new  law  provided  that  the 
permission  to  found  majorats  should  be  reserved 
to  those  who,  on  account  of  services  rendered  by 
the  crown,  might  be  esteemed  worthy  of  such  favour. 
For  such  a  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a  clear 
income  of  at  least  10,000  lire  in  land ;  the  affair 
must  be  discussed  in  the  council  of  state,  and  the 
permission  confirmed  by  the  king.  One  tenth  of 
the  amount  of  the  income  must  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  and,  should 
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the  founder  of  the  majorat  have  no  other  property, 
one  excluded  child  has  a  claim  for  a  sixth  ;  two  or 
more^  for  a  fourth  of  the  income  of  the  majorat. 


LETTER  XLI, 

The  Aimy — Military  Schools. 

Turin,  May  6th. 

In  my  last  letter  I  touched  upon  a  few  points  of 
civil  law ;  to-day,  without  pretending  to  anything 
like  a  complete  statement,  I  will  notice  a  few  of  the 
points  of  military  law. 

A  very  circumstantial  ordinance  of  the  16th 
December,  1837,  enacts,  on  the  subject  of  the 
conscription,  that  it  is  to  be  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  the  selection  being  made  by  lot 
from  the  classes  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24. 
The  army  is  divided  into  the  regular  and  pro- 
vincial, (ordinanze  e  provinciale,)  At  the  end  of 
eight  years'  service,  the  regular  soldier  receives 
his  discharge.  The  provincial  remains  one  year 
under  arms,  and  then  receives  leave  of  absence, 
but  is  under  an  obligation  to  join  the  army  again  at 
any  time  within  seven  years,  if  called  upon  to  do 
so.  At  the  end  of  eight  years,  he  passes  over  to  the 
reserve,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  he  is  com- 
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pletely  free.  The  provincial  cavalry  serve  three 
years  with  the  regular  army,  and  then  remain  at 
hcnaney  but  liable  to  be  called  out  again  for  thirteen 
years.  The  provincial  artillery  serve  three  years, 
receive  a  furlough  for  six  years,  and  are  then  at- 
tached to  the  reserve  for  four  years  more. 

Clergymen,  seamen,  pupils  in  the  military 
schools,  and  Jews  are  exempt,  but  the  last  are 
obliged  to  pay.  Eldest  sons  of  widows,  eldest 
brothers  of  orphans,  &c.,  are  excused.  Married 
men,  widowers  with  children,  only  sons  of  farmers 
and  mechanics,  &c.,  are  usually  turned  over  to  the 
provincial  army.  Substitutes  are  allowed,  but  must 
be  approved  of  by  the  authorities.  The  provincial 
soldiers  on  furlough  must  be  inspected  and  re- 
viewed once  a  year.  The  provincial  infantry  is 
about  four  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  regular 
army,  but  the  provincial  cavalry  and  artillery  comk- 
pose  but  a  trifling  force. 

Promotion  generally  takes  place  according  to 
seniority.  Non-commissioned  officers  can  rarely 
advance  beyond  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

In  the  military  school  at  Turin,  85  pupils, 
chiefly  orphans  or  the  sons  of  officers,  are  main- 
tained at  the  king's  expense.  A  selection  takes 
place,  after  examination,  from  among  the  candidates 
for  admission.  In  a  second  college,  there  are  100 
free  places  for  sons  of  officers,  100  pay  half,  and  gO 
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two-thirds  of  the  usual  charge.  In  both  instiiuttotas 
pupils  are  received  on  payment  of  the  full  amount. 
All  royal  pupils  are  obliged  to  serve  sixteen  years. 
The  country  is  divided  into  7  militsury  districts  ;t- 
Turin,  Alessandria,  Cuneo,  Savoy^  Nizjsa,.  No*- 
vara,  Genoa ;  over  each  of  these  a  governot*  is 
appointed.  I  will  not  presume  to  n\ake«ny  com- 
ments on  these  arrangements;  still  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  matter  of  congratulation  that  efforts  are 
thus  made  to  form  a  naticHial  army,  and  that  the 
enlistment  of  foreigners  for  the  drfence  of  the 
country  has  been  abandoned. 


LETTER  XLII. 

Piedmont'— Schools— Gymnasiums-^Universities. 

Turin,  May  7tli. 

A  very  general  complaint  here  is,  tliat  dementary 
schools  are  still  wanting  in  many  places,  and  that 
where  they  exist  they  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  ignorant  and  ill-paid  teachers,  llie  Italian 
schools,  as  they  are  called,  where  the  instruction  is 
carried  a  little  farther,  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jratelli  ignorftntilif  who,  though  they  are  called 
ignorant,  must,  I  should  think,  possess  the  little 
knowledge  required  of  thtfm.  The  clergy^  no  doubt, 
are  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  the  instruction  of  y6utb,  and  t<>  £i^oD  it 
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entirely  in  conformity  with  their  own  views.  These 
views  they  proclaim  to  be  holy,  christian,  and  anU- 
revolutionary  ;  but  many  complain,  that  every  ad« 
vance  of  science  is  looked  on  with  jealousy,  every 
freedom  of  thought  treated  as  heresy,  the  ignorance 
of  the  multitude  considered  an  advantage  to  the 
government,  and  passive  obedience  laudeda  the 
highest  degree  of  virtue.  A  minister  is  said  to  have 
opebly  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  all  science 
add  to  all  men  of  learning ;  and  it  appears  that  a 
society,  which  had  raised  a  large  sura  by  subscript 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  infant  schools,  has 
dissolved  itself,  in  consequence  of  an  order  to  place 
them  under  the  superintendence  of  the  monks,  and 
to  entrust  the  tuition  exclusively  to  nuns. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  exclude  the 
clergy  altogether  from  exercising  any  influence  over 
schools,  as  if  they  were  the  only  class  liable  to  pro- 
fessional ptejudiccs  and  passions;  but  history 
proves  that  exclusive  influence  confided  to  the 
clergy  tends  to  the  worst  of  tyranny,  because  no 
other  community  or  corporation  has  the  same  op- 
portunity of  instilling  its  own  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions as  sacred  truths. 

A. collection  of  laws  for  the  r^ulation  of  schools 
was  printed  in  1834.  According  to  these,  the  in- 
irtruction  given  in  the  dementary  schools  is  gra- 
tuttcKis.  The  kssons  begin  and  end  with  prayer.  The 
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gymnasiums  {coUegi)  are  divided  into  six  classes ; 
three  junior,  one  of  grammar,  one  of  humanity, 
and  one  of  rhetoric.  The  branches  of  instruction 
and  ciass*books  are  prescribed.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary teachers,  every  gymnasium  has  a  prefect,  who 
is  often  changed,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
discipline  among  teachers  and  scholars,  and  a  spi- 
ritual director.  Under  the  last  named,  the  follow- 
ing exercises  occur  daily.  Every  morning;  1,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  religious  reading ;  2,  the 
hymn,  Veni  creator;  3,  according  to  the  season, 
the  Ambrosian  hymn,  and  other  extracts  from  the 
Uffido  delta  beata  Vergine;  4,  mass;  5,  hymn 
of  the  litanies  of  the  holy  virgin  ;  6,  spiritual  in- 
struction ;  7,  the  psalm,  Laudate  Dominum^  and  a 
prayer  for  the  king.  In  the  afternoon  :  1,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  of  religious  reading ;  @,  hymn  and 
prayer ;  8,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  explanation 
of  the  catechism.  The  school  lasts  3^  hours  in  the 
forenoon,  and  2J  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Thurs- 
day is  a  whole  holiday.  Where  the  funds  of  the 
school  are  insufficient,  a  boy  in  the  three  junior 
classes  pays  15  francs  a  year,  and  in  the  upper 
classes,  20  francs,  besides  8  or  IS  francs  on  being 
promoted  from*one  class  to  another.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  are  paid  partly  by  the  government 
and  partly  by  the  towns,  and  amount  to  from  750 
to  ISOO  lire  per  annum,  with  some  trifling  addition 
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in  case  of  long  service.  The  retiring  pensions  also 
depend  on  the  period  of  service,  but  the  highest 
pension  never  exceeds  the  lowest  salary.  Where 
the  ability  is  the  same,  clergymen  are  always  to  be 
preferred.  No  teacher  must  cause  anything  to  be 
printed  either  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom  without 
submitting  his  manuscript  first  to  the  ordinary 
censorship,  and  then  to  the  censorship  of  the  rifbr- 
ma.  The  magistrato  di  ri/brma  is  a  kind  of  mi- 
nistry of  public  instruction,  and  has  a  consiglio 
di  riforma  under  it  in  every  province.  Among  its 
other  duties,  occurs  that  of  prescribing  what  books 
shall  be  used  in  instruction,  although,  in  the  epis- 
copal seminaries,  and  some  others  under  the 
guidance  of  ecclesiastical  orders,  such  as  the  Jesuits, 
the  Barnabites^  &c.,  it  has  little  infiuence. 

The  scholars  of  the  gymnasiums  are  not  allowed 
to  read  any  books  which  have  not  been  either  given 
or  furnished  by  the  prefect.  They  are  forbidden 
to  swim,  to  frequent  theatres,  balls,  coffee  or  gaming 
houses  ;  to  perform  in  private  plays,  and  the  like ; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  police  to  see  these  pro- 
hibitions attended  to. 

There  is  in  Turin  one  head  university,  with  four 
faculties ;  and  there  are  secondary  universities  (tiwi- 
versitd  secondarie)  in  Chamberi,  Asti,  Mondovi, 
Nizza,  Novara,  Saluzzo,  and  Vercelli,  either  for  the 
study  of  medicine  alone,  or  for  medicine  and  jurispru- 
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dence  together.  The  universities  have  no  fegal  right 
to  make  proposals  for  the  appointment  to  vacant 
places,  and  there  is  consequently  no  canvassing^ 
This  is  by  some  regarded  as  an  advantage,  though 
it  is  stated  on  the  other  hand  that  hasty  and  partial 
nominations  are  more  frequent  on  this  system. 

There  are  three  academical  degrees,  those  of 
bachelor,  licentiate,  and  laureate ;  and  the  holidays 
are  on  the  whole  more  frequent  than  with  us. 

The  students  are  not  only  under  strict  scientific 
superinten<!(ence,  but  also  under  the  close  mrveiU 
lance  of  the  police.  No  student  is  allowed  to  choose 
his  dwelling  or  leave  it  without  permission  of  the 
pi^fect,  who  often  appoints  the  place  where  he  is  to 
lodge  and  board. 

Whoever  wishes  to  receive  students  into  his 
house  must  undertake  the  responsibility  for  their 
observance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  going 
to  mass  and  confession,  fasting,  and  even  their 
clothing  and  their  beards.  Neglect  of  these  rules 
is  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  examinations,  or 
from  the  university  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  great  abundance  of  devo- 
tional exercises,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that, 
though  the  reference  to  piety  and  devotion,  as  to 
that  which  should  mingle  in  all  sciences  and  in 
every  action  of  our  lives,  be  undoubtedly  praise- 
worthy, and  for  Catholics  it  is  right  to  prefer  Tho- 
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mas  a  Kempis  to  Ovid  as  a  school-book,  I  cannot 
help  doubting  if  the  constant  repetition  of  these 
prescribed  forms  be  really  advisable.  Without  con- 
sidering that  many  must  regard  them  as  mere  loss 
of  time,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  one 
of  two  errors — either  that  of  an  over-estimation  of 
mere  external  observances,  and  a  consequent  disre- 
gard of  true  inward  holiness,  or  an  indifference 
and  disgust  easily  excited  in  young  minds,  when 
the  highest  and  holiest  subjects  become  matters  of 
daily  and  mechanical  routine. 

In  the  second  place,  that  the  school  instruction 
should  devolve  wholly  on  Catholic  clergymen  may 
have  one  advantage  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
since,  being  without  families,  they  are  bett«*  able 
to  maintain  themselves  on  a  small  income ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  escape  the  objection  of  bestowing  only 
a  one-sided  education,  or  avoid  the  danger  of  having 
many  branches  of  instruction  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  those  who  are  themselves  little  in- 
structed ;  unless  ecclesiastics  should  be  obliged  to 
devote  themselves  to  studies  foreign  to  their  voca- 
tion. The  existence  of  a  lurking  wish  to  extend 
and  strengthen  by  this  means  the  power  and  domi-» 
nion  of  the  Church  is  the  more  evident,  as  establish- 
ments for  education  are  daily  arising^  which  are 
entirely  withdrawn  from  temporal  iufluenee.  I 
repeat  that  such  a  system  as  this  appears  to  me 
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quite  as  one-sided  and  disadvantageous  as  the  oppo- 
site one. 

In  the  third  place,  what  is  called  the  philoso- 
phical course  is  here,  still  less  than  in  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  such  as  to  afford  any 
compensation  for  the  meagreness  of  the  education 
afforded  at  the  gymnasium.  How,  for  instance, 
can  a  single  lesson  or  lecture  a  week  in  Greek 
grammar  make  amends  for  many  years*  academical 
study  of  that  difficult  language,  or  afford  any  pre- 
paration for  the  studies  of  the  university,  in  them- 
selves meagre  enough  ?  Besides,  there  is  merely  a 
choice  offered  to  the  quasi-student,  whether  he  will 
learn  Greek  or  history.  Should  he  prefer  history, 
he  must  renounce  Greek  altogether. 

Fourthly,  much  might  be  said  against  the  subor- 
dinate universities  above-mentioned.  They  were 
established  at  a  time  when  the  unquiet  dispositions 
of  the  Turin  students  had  turned  towards  politics, 
and  occasioned  much  trouble  to  the  government, 
which  endeavoured  to  weaken  them  by  scatter- 
ing them  thus  over  the  country.  It  may  be  doubted, 
nevertheless,  whether  this  lasting  resource  against  a 
merely  temporary  evil  has  proved  really  effec- 
tual. 

It  is  at  all  events  likely  that  the  number  of  igno- 
rant students  has  been  thereby  increased,  and  the 
instruction  deteriorated  from  the  diminution  of  the 
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number  of  learned  professors.  The  German  uni- 
versities sometimes  exhibit  the  dangers  of  too  much 
liberty,  those  of  this  country  the  evils  of  too  much 
restraint.  The  time  must  come  in  a  young  man's 
life  when  even  paternal  authority  must  cease — much 
more,  then,  the  discipline  of  a  school. 


LETTER  XLIII. 

Piedmont— Improvements  of  all  kinds— Population— 

Foundliug-Hospitais. 

Genoa>  May  17tb. 

It  belongs  neither  to  my  nature  nor  my  oiBce  to 
play  the  flatterer,  or  to  conceal  any  opinion  I  may 
entertain;  but,  should  my  communications  produce 
a  general  impression  that  the  Sardinian  States  show 
no  signs  of  genuine  and  considerable  progress,  I 
should  be  leading  you  astray,  and  the  fault  would 
lie  on  me,  qui  clarius  hqui  dehutsset.  The  details 
into  which  I  am  now  about  to  enter  will,  I  hope, 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  their  condition. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources 
some  information  of  what  has  been  done  during  the 
reign  and  under  the  actual  superintendence  of  the 
present  king ;  and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  been 
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filled  ^th  joyful  surprise.    We  will  takfe  the  several 
departments  of  government  separately. 

1.  Much  as  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
schools,  museums,  collections,  &c.,  have  been  in- 
creased in  number. 

2.  In  the  department  of  finance,  regulations  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  customs,  coinage,  stamps, 
system  of  accounts,  and  the  public  debt,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

8.  The  department  of  war  has  the  merit  of  having 
re-organised  the  army,  and  re-established  the  for- 
tresses and  the  artillery.  Attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  navy,  to  the  construction  of  new  barracks 
and  lighthouses ;  the  harbours  have  been  improved, 
and  new  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  conscription. 

4.  The  department  of  justice  has  distinguished 
itself  by  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  capital 
punishments,  and  by  the  abolition  of  confiscation  of 
property  as  a  punishment ;  by  a  new  organisation 
of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  law  of  entailment. 
The  new  code  has  been  substituted  for  an  uncertain 
and  unsuitable  system  of  legal  administration.  Far- 
ther reforms  are  in  progress. 

5.  The  department  of  the  Interior  has  passed 
laws  for  the  r^ulation  of  communes,  roads,  weights 
and  measures,  sanitary  police,  vaccination,  prisons. 
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forests^  the  game  lavs»  &c.  Boads  and  bridges  in 
great  number  have  been  constructed,  as  also  town- 
houses,  slaughter-houses,  public  baths,  theatres, 
hospitals,  school-houses,  poor-houses,  and  churches. 
Markets  and  public  promenades  have  been  improved 
and  embellished,  statues  erected,  canals  made,  and 
mines  and  quarries  opened. 

6.  Under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  the  royal 
household,  by  order  of  the  king,  an  armoury  and  a 
collection  of  coins- hav«  been  formed,  the  gallery  of 
pictures  greatly  increased,  palaces  embellished,  order 
introduced  into  the  public  archives,  and  a  society 
formed  for  the  investigation  of  national  history,  that 
has  manifested  its  activity  by  the  valuable  collection 
of  the  vionumenta  patrice. 

7.  Lastly,  for  Sardinia  a  series  of  truly  remark- 
able  laws  have  been  promulgated,  by  which  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  an  entirely  new  state  of 
things,  and  for  the  regeneration  of  that  long  neg- 
lected island. 

I  will  add  a  few  brief  remarks  on  various 
isolated  points,  reserving  those  of  greater  import- 
ance for  a  future  communication. 

1^  The  continental  states  of  the  Sardinian  mo- 
narchy, in  1818,  contained  3,439)000  inhabi- 
tants ;  at  present  about  4,000,000 ;  and,  but  for 
certain  calamities  (particularly  the  cholera)  the 
increase  would  have  been  much  larger. 
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The  proportion  between  males  and 
females  is  as 1000  to  1001 

Unmarried  and  married   10,,        6 

Married  and  widows  and  widowers       10  ,,        3 

Proprietors  of  land  and  the  popu- 
lation at  large 1    99  5 

Members  of   learned  profesaons 

and  the  population 1  „    500 

Tradesmen  and  mechanics  and  the 

population    1  ,,    400 

Labourers  and  the  population  at 

large 1  „      10 

The  country  contiuns  72  towns,  and  2632  vil- 
lages,  hamlets,  &c.  In  Sardinia  there  are  93  con- 
vents for  men  and  13  for  women ;  in  the  conti- 
nental dominions,  242  of  the  former  and  80  of  the 
latter.  Among  these  the  mendicant  orders  are 
the  most  prevalent. 

2.  The  prejudice  against  vaccination  has  given 
way,  and  the  small-pox  has  not  been  heard  of  for 
several  years. 

3.  For  the  sanitary  police  superior  and  inferior 
authorities  have  been  appointed.  Veterinary  sur- 
geons are  educated  at  Fossano,  at  an  institution 
founded  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  new  laws  for  the  regulation  of  prisons 
have  met  with  general  approbation.  The  accused  are 
kept  strictly  apart  from  the  condemned,  the  young 
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from  the  old,  men  from  women.  Where  many 
work  together,  silence  is  rigidly  enforced.  The 
king  has  granted  two  millions  of  lire,  from  the  sur- 
plus of  18S6  and  1837,  for  the  construction  of  new 
prisons,  and  prizes  of  5000  and  1000  lire  have  been 
offered  for  the  best  plans. 

A  new  law  was  promulgated  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1817,  on  the  subject  of  roads  and  navigable  waters. 
It  assumes  that  all  rivers  are  the  property  of  the 
crown.  The  roads  are  divided  into  royal,  pro- 
vincial, and  private,  and  are  all,  more  or  less,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  public  authorities. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  Agriculture  have 
been  established  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Chamberi,  and 
Nice.  They  are  composed  of  landowners,  bankers, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers.  From  time  to 
time  public  exhibitions  take  place  of  the  produce 
of  national  industry. 

The  institutions  for  the  poor,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  &c.  are  very  numerous  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
their  yearly  income  (exclusively  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia)  being  calculated  at  ten  millions  of  lire^ 
The  administration  of  these  institutions  has  been 
much  improved  by  new  laws,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  mendicity,  permitted  since  1831,  will  gra- 
dually be  subdued. 

On  the  subject  of  foundling  hospitals  I  must 
repeat  my  old  complaints.     The  province  of  Turin, 
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with  a  population  of  380,000,  sees  yearly  500  chil- 
dren deserted  by  theit  parents,  and  is  at  present 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  S500  such  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  Genoese  districts,  the  hospitals  contained 
1S02  foundlings  in  1813,  and  in  1835,  the  number 
had  incl-eased  to  S555.  tn  1835,  the  number  of 
deserted  children  found  alive  was  £75,  those  found 
dead  were  in  number  1€8.  The  mortality  of  these 
children  within  the  year  was  1^.  Every  eleventh 
child^  ot)  an  average,  was  a  foundling. 

In  the  whole  monarchy,  3480  children  were  de^ 
serted  in  1835,  of  whom  1957  died.  For  a  popu- 
lation of  4  millions,  there  were  no  fewer  than  18,365 
children  maintained  in  the  foundling  hospitals^  at 
an  expense  of  425,000  lire  to  the  state.  As  long  as 
the  bigoted  notion  prevails  that  these  revolting 
institutions  promote  morality  and  prevent  infanti- 
cide, no  remedy  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  pre- 
mium oflPered  to  vice  will  continue  to  foster  depra- 
vity. Are  not  the  deserted  children  that  are  found 
dead,  are  not  the  others  also  who  die  in  such 
prodigious  numbers,  murdered  ?  Are  they  not 
murdered  by  mothers,  fathers,  and  legislators? 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

Piedmont  —  Finances  — Taxes  —  Customs  —  Govenunent 
Monopolies — ^Taxes  on  Consumption — ^Debt  of  the  State. 

Genoa>  May  19th. 

The  financial  system  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
is  one  of  the  best  regulated  in  Europe,  and  occa- 
sional defects  are  more  thasi  counterbalanced  by 
accompanying  advantages.  A  yearly  budget  is 
drawn  up,  with  estimates  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. There  has  been  every  year  a  surplus  of  the 
former,  and  no  recourse  has  been  had  to  anticipa- 
tions, bans  du  trisoTy  saumusiofiSy  and  other  arti- 
ficial resources.  The  department  of  finance  is 
divided  into  three  principal  divisions :  the  first,  for 
the  direct  taxes,  ofiBce  fees  or  insinuazionif  and  the 
lotto  ;  the  second,  {<x  customs,  consumption  jtaxes, 
and  the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  gunpow- 
der, and  lead ;  the  third.  Tor  the  administration  of 
the  crown  property  and  the  public  debt. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  for  the  current  year 
in  round  numbers:— 

BEVEMUE. 

1.  Customs,  taxes  on    jconsumption,  lire. 

tobacco,  salt,  &c 4iS,500/K)0 

2.  Finances  (including  royal  domains, 

direct  taxes,  &c.) 27,300,000 
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3.  Foreign  (estero)  chiefly  the  post-  lire. 

office 2,300,000 

4.  Interior  (including  mines)  300,000 

6.  Coinage,  &c. 200,000 

7.  Administration   of    the     treasury 

(erario)     900,000 

Herein  are  included  the 
gunpowder  monopoly      240,000 

Chancery  fees  {diritti  di 
segretaria)     40,000 

Interest  on  capital  ad- 
vanced         55,000 

Sundry  receipts,  arising 
from  sales  of  old  mate- 
terials,  and  other  sources  180,000 

Interest  on  public  securi- 
ties      75,000 

7.  From  the  naval  department  {ma- 

Hna) 200,000 

Total    73,600,000 

EXPENDITURE.  lire. 

Royal  household  and  officers  of  state       4,000,000 

Administration  of  justice 4,300,000 

Foreign  affairs 3,000,000 

Interior 7,400,000 

War  office 26,100,000 
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lire. 

ArtiUery     2,900,000 

Navy  8,100,000 

Department  of  Finance 6,100,000 

Customs 8,600,000 

The  Queen  Dowager     262,000 

The  Prince  of  Carignan    150,000 

Public  Debt  8,662,000 

Total    74,474,000 
The  Revenue  being  estimated  at    73,600,000 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  deficit  of  874,000 
but,  as  I  have  said,  there  has  always  been  a  sur- 
plus, the  revenue  having  always  produced  from  4 
to  8  millions  more  than  had  been  estimated.  In 
1837,  the  surplus  amounted  to  2,300,000  lire. 

The  direct  taxes  are  levied  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  14th  of  December,  1818,  and  of  the  1st  of 
April,  .1826.  Under  the  French  administration 
there  were  four  of  these  taxes :  land-tax,  door  and 
window-tax,  trade  licenses,  and  personal  and  furni- 
ture tax.  The  second  and  third  were  abolished  by 
the  present  government,  and  the  first  reduced,  in 
1819,  by  1.13th,  and  in  1838  by  1-lOth.  From 
the  land-tax  the  only  exemptions  are  in  favour  of 
the  royal  palaces,  domains,  and  manufactories,  the 
residences  and  gardens  of  the  clergy,  churches,  and 
churchyards. 
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There  is  no  general  cadastre^  or  equal  registra- 
tion of  lands.  Many  communes  are  entirely  with- 
out one,  and  a  few  old  documents  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  living  persons  must  supply  the  want.  This 
of  course  leads  to  arbitrary  acts,  double  imposition, 
omissions,  and  disorders  of  every  kind.  Some  com- 
munes were  surveyed  and  registered  during  the 
French  domination,  while  the  districts  ceded  by 
Austria  continue  to  make  use  of  the  Milanese 
cadastre.  In  Savoy  a  registration  was  effected  in 
1730,  but  since  then  has  undergone  many  altera- 
tions, particularly  during  the  French  time,  when 
the  land-tax  was  extended  to  the  nobles  and  eccle- 
riastics.  In  the  Genoese,  there  was  no  land-book 
till  1798,  and  it  is  on  the  lists  then  drawn  up,  with 
all  their  inaccuracies,  that  the  land-tax  is  still  levied. 
The  want  of  a  general  registration  is  felt,  but,  as  the 
expense  is  estimated  at  10  millions  of  lire,  and  only 
2|  millions  are  at  present  available  to  this  purpose, 
the  work  continues  to  be  delayed. 

Archbishops,  bishops,  parochial  clergy,  clerical 
orders,  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  personal  and  furniture  tax.  People 
become  liable  to  these  taxes  on  completing  the  20th 
year.  The  poor,  under  which  head  labourers  and 
domestic  servants  are  included^  are  not  called  on  to 
pay.  The  personal  tax  is  not  to  exceed 
3  lire  in  towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants 
x,\  „  „  „  o,uOU        „ 
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2  lire  in  towns  of  more  than  S^OOO  inhabitants  and 
1^  „  ,,         less  than     S«000         ,, 

The  furniture-tax  is  determined  according  to  the 
rent.  The  personal  and  furniture  tax,  in  18999 
produced  7^,000  lire. 

The  customs  are  reused  according  to  the  tariff^  of 
1830  and  1835.  The  revenue  derived  from  them 
has  been  progressively  increasing,  though  the  high 
duty  on  many  articles  encourages  smuggling,  so 
that  a  reduction  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  the 
double  advantage  of  remedying  this  evil  and  in- 
creasing the  revenue.  The  foUowing  are  a  few  of 
the  articles  with  the  duties  charged  by  the  two 
tariffs  on  importation : — 

1830  1835. 

lire       lire.  lire.        cent. 

Brandy,  per  hectolitre  60  to  150  1^ 

Wine         ...  24  to  60 

Cacao,  per  cwt.  50 

Coffee  60  70 

Pepper  38  45 

Tea,  per  kilogramme  9.^ 

Sugar,  percwt 45  to  80     18  to  48 

Bwtter  1 

Cheese  '  16 

Oysters  10 

cent.       Exportation. 
Horses,  each  7  20  15 

Asses  50 
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1830. 
lire.  lire.  cent. 

10 

1835. 

Export, 
lire,  lire.cent. 

5    2 

1  so 

25 

1 

£5 

2 

3    1 

ame    S  to    5 

4  toSO 

I  to   6 
9 

Oxen 

Calves 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Linen  per  kilogramme 

Cotton  goods 

Wool,  per  cwt.* 

Wheat  per  cwt.     ......  9 

Other  kinds  of  com        6 
Books  (bound,  legati 

bianchij)  per  cwt....  60  to  100 
Music 50  to    85 

Not  only  this  extravagantly  high  duty  on  foreign 
books,  but  also  the  severe  censorship,  and  the  loss  of 
time*  which  it  occasions,  throw  great  impediments 
in  the  way  of  literary  intercourse. 

Many  of  the  productions  of  Sardinia  (oil,  wine, 
corn,  wool,  hides,  fish,  &c.)  were  formerly  liable  to 
only  one-fourth  of  the  usual  duty.  This  favour  has 
since  18S5  been  extended  to  oranges  and  fruit,  but 
the  duty  on  these  and  other  articles  increased  to  one- 
half  the  customary  charge,  a  measure  that  has 
given  rise  to  bitter  complsdnts  among  the  Sardinians. 

*  Since  1835  the  exportation  has  been  allowed  on  pa^^ment 
of  10  to  15  lire  per  cwt.  Silk  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  3  lire. 
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When  the  importaDt  improvements  are  completed 
in  Sardinia,  an  alteration  of  the  customs  laws  will 
be  unavoidable.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  is  gra- 
dually approaching  to  a  greater  simplification, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  permit  a  much  more 
economical  administration,  and  a  considerable  re* 
ductipn  in  the  little  army  of  3800  public  officers 
now  maintained. 

The  taxes  on  consumption  are  moderate  ;  they 
are  partly  levied  by  the  state,  and  partly  by  the 
communes  to  cover  local  expenditure.  The  former 
(called  gabeUe  accensate)  extend  to  meat,  wine, 
spirits,  vinegar,  beer,  and  leather,  when  sold  retail. 
This  arrangement,  however,  is  confined  to  22  dis- 
tricts, and  does  not  extend  to  Savoy,  Genoa, 
Nice,  Aosta,  Ossola,  &c.  About  1,200,000  of 
the  population  are  liable  to  these  taxes,  and  about 
2,800,000  exempt.  ,  They  bring  in  yearly  4f 
millions  of  lire,  and  are  farmed  out,  as  in  the  Milan- 
ese ;  in  the  Sardinian  states,  however,  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  walled  and  open  towns. 

Turin  is  the  only  city  that  does  not  levy  its  own 
consumption  tax,  but  receives  a  fixed  sum  in  its 
stead.  A  law,  of  the  27th  of  December,  1838, 
prescribes  the  articles  on  which  the  cities  may  im- 
pose this  tax.  They  are  chiefly  wine,  liquors,  meat, 
flour,  wood,  hay,  straw,  and  a  few  building  ma- 
terials.    In  the  larger  cities  these  taxes  are  mostly 
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farmed  and  levied  at  the  gates;  in  the  smaller 
ones  each  retail  dealer  pays  a  fixed  sum.  It  is 
only  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  and  when  all 
other  means  appear  to  be  insufficient,  that  bread, 
flour,  or  meat,  can  be  taxed. 

The  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco  are  exerdsed 
and  enforced  in  the  usual  manner.  The  produce 
of  both  is  on  the  increase;  the  former  produces 
yearly  18,500,000,  the  latter  7,650,000  lire.  Most 
of  the  salt  comes  from  Sardinia  and  the  south  of 
France,  and  is  sold,  except  in  a  few  districts,  at  four 
sous  a  pound. 

The  public  debt  may  be  divided  under  three 
heads. 

1.  The  debt  of  100  millions  of  lire,  fixed  in 
1B19  at  five  per  cent.  Of  these,  60  millions  are 
redeemable,  and  the  original  sinking  fiind  amounted 
to  one  per  cent.  The  extinction  is  efiected,  half 
by  re-purchase,  and  the  other  half  by  lot  The 
remaining  40  millions  are  considered  an  irredeem- 
able (perpetuo)  debt. 

S.  In  the  year  1881,  at  a  time  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, a  voluntary  loan  of  25  millions  was  rused  in  a 
short  time  at  five  per  cent. 

8.  The  same  considerations,  in  1884,  procured 
a  loan  of  ^  millions,  at  four  per  cent.,  together 
with  some  prizes.  The  whole  amount  remains  in 
the  public  treasury,  to  meet  extraordinary  demands, 
more  particularly  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
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The  poUic  aeeuntics  of  Swdinui  enjoy  great 
coniidenoe,  bot  afpeu  ao  nrely  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, that  the  attendant  evils  of  fltockjobfaing  specu* 
lations  are  scarcely  known.  The  punctual  payment 
rftheinterest^and  the  progressive  reduction  of  the 
ddit,  are  generally  praised.  It  may  be  donbted, 
however,  whether  to  buy  up  the  public  debt  at  114 
and  118  per  eent.  be  good  economy,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  adopt  a  more  direct  manner 
of  payment.  Secondly,  whether  the  interest  might 
not  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  offisriog  the  fund- 
holders  the  choice  of  rec^ving  back  thdr  Ga|HtaI. 
Thirdly,  whether  some  more  expedient  means  might 
not  be  found  for  providing  against  extraordinary 
dangers,  than  to  keep  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
lying  idle  in  the  treasury  that  the  expense  of 
taking  care  of  it,  including  the  loss  oi  interest, 
amounts  to  1,^0,000  lire. 


LETTER  XLV. 


Goioa-^Agricultiiral  Produce — Oliver— Onmgea — ^Lemons 
— Woods — Population — ^Exports. 

Grenoai,  May  21st. 
Thb  Genoese  territory  is  described  by  Foderi 
and  Bertolotti,  as  a  land  rising  everywhere  from 
the  seaside  into  hills  and  mountains,  with  little 
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agriculture,  more  gardens  and  orchards,  the  olive 
the  prevalent  object  of  cultivation,  southern  fruits 
in  the  most  favourable  places,  the  chestnut  on. the 
higher  grounds,  with  pasturage  and  herds  among 
the  maritime  Alps.  Everywhere  great  industry, 
but  nowhere  much  opulence  among  the  people,  the 
proverb  holding  good—"  He  who  possesses  only 
olive  trees  will  always  remcun  poor.*'  Even  a 
trifling  frost  injures  the  delicate  plant,  and  still 
greater  destruction  is  occasioned  by  some  insects. 
Seedlings  bear  no  regular  crop  of  fruit  till  they  are 
50  years  old,  but  if  propagated  by  cuttings  the 
trees  bear  at  the  end  of  &B  years.  The  more 
strongly  the  ground  is  manured,  the  more  abundant 
in  general  is  the  harvest.  In  good  years  150  to 
200  olive  trees,  on  a  superficies  of  10,000  square 
yards,  will  produce  from  SO  to  50  bariles  of  oil, 
and  sometimes  one  large  olive  tree  will  yield  as 
much  as  3  bariles.^  The  trees  blossom  in  May, 
and  the  harvest  begins  in  December.  The  price 
of  the  barila  varies  from  80  to  80  francs. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  yield  a  full  harvest  only 
after  20  years.  A  hundred  trees  will  give  30,000 
fruit,  at  16  francs  the  thousand.  A  single  tree  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  bear  4000.  They  grow 
best  on  a  light  soil,  well  watered,  and  well  manured. 
The  blossoms  falling  constitute   in   themselves  a 

•  The  barila  of  oil  is  equal  to  17  English  gallons. 
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manure  ;  when  sold^  S5  pounds  of  them  are  worth 
about  a  franc. 

The  pastoral  part  of  the  popuktion  are  more 
opulent  than  the  olive-growers,  though  the  pastur- 
age and  cattle  are  both  inferior  tx>  those  of  Swit- 
zerland. As  early  as  the  year  1758,  a  very  neces- 
sary law  was  promulgated,  to  prohibit  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  mountain  forests,  but  in  1793 
the  greatest  mischief  was  done  by  the  total  disre- 
gard of  that  law.  The  consequence  was,  the  fertile 
soil  disappeared,  the  storms  became  more  violent, 
the  mountain  torrents  more  destructive,  the  roads 
were  destroyed,  and  the  climate  was  in  many  re- 
spects deteriorated.  The  system  now  enjoined  of 
replanting  the  mountuns  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  happily  persevered  in. 

From  Cevasco's  excellent  work  on  the  statistics 
of  Genoa,  (not  yet  complete,)  I  have  borrowed 
a  part  of  the  following  facts,  and  have  added  to 
them  others,  which  have  reached  me  from  a  quarter 
to  be  relied  on. 

In  eight  years,  from  18^  to  1835,  the  births  in 
Genoa  amounted  to  24,741,  of  whom  12,513  were 
boys,  and  12,228  girls. 

The  deaths  were  17,758 ;  of  these,  8898  were 
males,  and  8860  females.  These  numbers,  how- 
ever, do  not  include  the  deaths  in  the  convents  and 
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hospitals.  In  181S,  the  period  of  Napoleon's  com- 
mercial  restrictions,  the  city  contained  74,000  inha- 
bitants; in  1827,  the  number  had  already  increased 
to  95,000.  Since  then,  partly  owing  to  the  cholera, 
the  population  has  not  increased.  Including  soU 
diers,  sailors,  foreigners,  and  strangers  from  the 
country,  however,  the  city  is  supposed  to  contain 
118,000  souls. 

The  garrison  of  Genoa  consists  of  about  6000 
men,  and  the  naval  crews  are  about  3000  strong. 
The  navy  consists  of  three  old  ships  of  the  line 
{ras^s  of  60  guns),  3  frigates,  2  sloops,  2  brigs,  1 
cutter,  and  some  smaller  vessels.  About  8000  fo- 
reigners visit  the  city  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
About  200,000  hectolitres  (4,400,000  imperial  galr 
Ions)  of  wine  and  vinegar  are  consumed  in  the 
year ;  these,  paying  an  excise  o£  2  lire  60  centimes 
per  hectolitre,  yield  a  revenue  of  520,000  lire.  The 
consumption  of  brandy  and  beer  is  comparatively 
trifling. 

There  are  slaughtered  yearly  about  2800  oxen, 
7500  cows,  7900  calves,  1000  pigs,  15,000  sheep, 
and  28,000  lambs.  The  com  consumed  is  chiefly 
wheat,  of  which  the  yearly  average  is  850,000 
sacks.  Next  in  importance  are  Indian  corn  and 
rice ;  of  the  former  about  60,000  sacks,  and  of  the 
latter  about  32,000  are  annually  consumed.  The 
tax  on  consumption  levied  by  the  state  in  Genoa 
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has  been  estimated  to  produce  8,160,000  lire,  and 
the  city  tax  about  1,374,000. 

From  dn  excellent  table,  containing  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  I  have  borrowed  the  fol- 
lowing.    Genoa  contains — 

298  fathers  of  families  living  on  their  private 

income, 
509  secular  clergy, 
5£5  monks. 
466  nuns. 
66  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 
41  registered  clergymen. 
1490  children  attending  the  public   elementary 
schools. 
710  children  attending  the  superior  sdiools. 
681  persons  belonging  to  the  university. 
1878  pupls  in  private  schools. 
1884  public  officers  of  every  kind. 
468  lasers. 
276  physidans,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  mid- 

mve& 
1019  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
81686  raecbaaics  of  both  sexes. 
8145  portinrs. 
6110  female  domestics. 
£019  male  ditto. 
848  tavemkeepers  and  the  like. 
8698  beggars  and  vagabonds. 
&c.,  be,  &c. 
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There  are  only  three  individuals  in  Genoa  who 
pay  more  than  1000  lire  land  tax. 

18  individuals  pay  from  500  to  1000 

44      ...     260  „    600 

142      100  «    260 

S863      under  100. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  exports, 
and  the  amount  exported. 

White  lead 464,000  lire. 

Coral  2,962,000 

Iron  bedsteads  and  similar 

articles    240,000 

Confectionary 200,000 

Goldsmiths'  work 260,000 

Paper  and  hangings  1 ,600,000 

Soap  89,000 

Silk  and  silk  goods   2,826,000 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli    . . .  1,218,000 

Oil 1,164,000 

Rice  from  Piedmont 804,000 

Artificial  flowers    39,000 

Gloves   69,000 

Cream  of  tartar     98,000 

Chestnuts  24,000,  &c. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  is  estimated  at 
17,000,000  lire. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

Genoa— Commerce— Shipping — Imports. 

Genoa,  May  22nd. 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  may  be  ga- 
thered that  Genoa  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  in 
the  comprehenave  sense  of  the  word.  To  force  a 
manufacturing  interest  into  existence,  many  would 
fain  return  to  the  old  system  of  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  all  raw  produce,  and  throwing  in- 
creased impediments  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  foreign  goods.  But  commerce,  on  which  the 
welfare  of  Genoa  depends,  would  suffer  more  by 
such  a  change  than  oAinufactures  would  gain.  The 
government,  on  the  contrary,  has  acted  wisely  by 
allowing  the  export  of  silk  and  wool,  and  is  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  to  a  simplification  of 
the  high  and  intricate  system  of  customs. 

Seeing  how  Genoa  is  situated,  between  Trieste, 
Venice,  Leghorn,  Nice,  and  Marseilles,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  range  of  its  trade  cannot  be  ex- 
tended beyond  a  certain  limit.  On  this  subject  I 
have  heard  two  different  complaints :  in  the  first 
place,  that  Nice  was  too  much  favoured  by  ancient 
privileges,  and  by  its  great  local  facilities  for  smug- 
gling ;  secondly,  that  the  transit  trade  was  still  too 
heavily  taxed.     That  the  government  is  unwilling 
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to  disturb  ancient  privileges  secured  to  Nice  by 
treaty  seems  to  me  deserving  of  praise,  and  the 
only  question  is,  whether  similar  advantages  might 
not  be  extended  to  Genoa.  That  the  government 
is  desirous  of  facilitating  the  transit  trade  appears 
to  me  to  be  evident,  from  the  late  conclusion  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  North  America.  The 
great  commercial  prospect,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
for  Genoa,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  improvements 
about  to  take  place  in  Sardinia,  which  cannot  but 
lead  to  an  abolition  or  at  least  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  customs  laws,  by  which  the  two  countries 
are  still  kept  asunder. 

At  all  events,  no  trace  of  decay  is  to  be  seen  at 
Genoa,  as  at  Venice,  and  even  if,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  matters  are  stationary  here,  it  is 
impossible  to  remain  insensible  to  the  great  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place  in  the  city  itself, 
as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  country  and  the  har- 
bour. Although  the  annihilation  of  the  ancient 
form  of  government,  like  every  other  death,  be  bl 
cause  for  mourning,  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  under  existing  circumstances  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  was  as  little  suited  to  this  city  as  to 
Venice. 

The  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  Genoese  i| 
not  to  be  doubted.  They  trade  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  world.     The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
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ships  arriving  at  Genoa  from  diiFereDt  countries  in 
the  course  of  1885. 

From  Alexandria,  Sardinian  vessels 2 

,,     North  America 7 

39     Havanna,  11  Sardinian,  4  Spanish 15 

„     The  Levant,  73  Sardinian,  1  Austrian,  74 

„    Brazil,  33  Sardin.,  2  English,  1  French,  36 
„     Buenos  Ayres  and   Monte   Video,    29 

Sardinian,  1  English 30 

„    Bremen,  2  Brem^,  1  Hanoverian,  1 

Dutch 4 

„     Columbia,  Sardinian 2 

„     St  Domingo,  French  1 

„     France,  5  Neapolitan,  1  Dutch,  3  Spa- 
nish, 79   Sardinian,  54  French,  1 

Tuscan,  2  Austrian    145 

„     the  Canaries,  Sardinian    1 

„    Denmark,  Danish 1 

„     Gilu'altar,  1 1  Sardinian,  4  English 15 

„     the  Adriatic,  22  Sardinian,  5  Austrian,  27 

„     Greece,  Sardinian 8 

„     England,  5  Sardinian,  81   English,  1 

Neapolitan,  1  American 88 

„     the  Ionian  Islands  and  Malta,  8  Sardi- 
nian, 2  English  10 

„     Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  Sar- 
dinian   76 
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From  Mexico,  Sardinian    2 

Holland,  8  Dutch,  1  Belgian,  4  Sardi- 
nian, 1  Russian 14 

Portugal,  19  Sardinian,    1   English,  1 
Dutch,  1  Prussian,  2  Neapolitan,  1 

Tttscan    \ 25 

Porto  Rico  and  St  Thomas,  Sardinian,     10 
San  Romano,  6  Sardinian,  1  English,  1 

French 8 

Naples  and  Sicily,  243  Sardinian,  30 

Neapolitan,  1  Austrian  i, 274 

Sardinia,  Sardinian  109 

Sweden  and  Norway,  6  Swedish^  1  Rus- 
sian, 1  Dutch 7 

Sumatra,  American 1 

Spain,  48  Sardinian,  17  Spanish,  2  Tus- 
can, 2  Neapolitan 69 

Newfoundland,  1  English,  1  French  ...       2 
Tuscany,  32  Sardinian,   1    Spanish,  1 
Tuscan,  1  Austrian,  1  Brazilian  ...     36 

the  Pacific,  Sardinian 4 

Para  and   Maragnon,   1    Sardinian,   1 
Austrian^  1  Spanish  3 

The  imports  were  in   1834  1835  1836 

Coffee  pounds  7,344,000  3,938,000  8,220,000 
Cacoa  bags  265,000  146,000  576,000 
Hides       pieces       200,000     167,000     171,000 
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1834  1885         1886 

Wax         pounds     123,000      165,000     329,000 

Pepper  „        4,400,000     344,000  2,481,000 

Tea  „  17,000       15,000       10,000 

Saffron         „  15,000       18,000       15,000 

Com         cwt  438,000     672,000  1,006,000 

Fish  and  colonial  goods  of  every  kind  are  also 

largely  imported;    the  most  important  article  is 

sugar^  the  annual  importation  of  which  is  estimated 

at  200,000  quintals. 


LETTER  XLVII. 

Genoa — Municipal  Gk)Yemment — ^Inoome  and  Expenditure  of 

the  City. 

Leghorn^  May  24th. 
The  city  of  Genoa  is  governed  in  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  December  1814,  and  July  1815.  The 
Great  Town  Council  is  formed  of  40  decurions, 
20  of  whom  are  nobles,  and  20  citizens  and  mer- 
chants. They  were  in  the  first  instance  named  by 
the  king,  but  subsequent  vacancies  are  filled  up  by 
the  council  itself.  They  must  meet  at  least  three 
times  every  year,  on  the  16th  of  April,  August, 
and  December,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Little  Council,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  king'^s  representative,  an  oflice 
usually  given  to  the  presiding  judge  in  the  supreme 
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court  of  Genoa.  He  has  no  vote  in  the  council, 
but  is  ordered  to  watch  vigilantly  over  the  interests 
of  the  government  and  the  inhabitants.  The  Great 
Council  elects  its  own  members  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
king,  nominates  the  Little  Council,  proposes  the 
syndics,  confirms  the  appointments  of  inferior  offi- 
cers by  the  Little  Council,  examines  the  estimates 
and  expenditure  for  the  year,  and  deliberates  on  all 
important  matters-  relating  to  the  dty.  At  each 
meeting,  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  members  must 
be  present  in  oflicial  costume. 

The  Little  Council,  on  which  the  attention  to 
bufflness  really  devolves^  is  composed  of  an  equal 
number  from  each  class  (nobles  and  citizens)  and 
one  half  of  the  members  go  out  every  yean  This 
body  administers  the  revenues  of  the  city,  super- 
intends the  police  and  the  charitable  institutions. 
It  is  composed  of  the»syndics,  the  coundllors  of 
accounts,  several  other  of  the  city  authorities^  and 
10  ordinary  members.  No  resolution  can  be 
adopted  unless  21  members  ai^  the  Idng'^s  commis- 
sioner be  present.  The  Little  Council  meets  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  more  frequently  if  the 
affiurs  of  the  city  require  it. 

There  are  two  syndics,  whose  term  of  office  lasts 
Tor  three  years.  Each  member  of  council  proposes 
three  candidates,  whose  names  he  writes  secretly  on 
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slips  of  paper,  and  the  king  selects  two  from  the 
six  names  that  hare  obtained  the  greatest  number 
of  votes,  always  appointing  one  noble  and  one 
citizen.  Six  councillors  of  accounts,  'whose  term  cf 
office  is  two  years,  superintend  the  financial  afiPairs 
of  the  city.  Six  superintendents  (prowediiori) 
fix  the  prices  of  provisions,  wood,  and  coals;  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  retailers ;  examine  weights  and 
measures,  be.  Six  sediles  have  charge  of  the  har- 
bour, dikes,  warehouses,  waterworks,  marine  affairs, 
roads,  &c.  All  these  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
Great  Council  from  among  its  own  members,  and 
are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Little  Council. 

Having  given  you  the  estimates  of  Trieste, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Turin,  I  will  add  that  of  Genoa 
for  the  year  1837,  and  shall  take  some  future  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  them  with  each  other. 

INCOME.  lire. 

1.  Rentof  land  S8,65S 

g.  Quit-rents  7,088 

S.  Interest  on  public  securities 4,628 

4.  Additional  centimes  to  the  land-tax  6,400 

5.  City  taxes  (almost  all  on  articles  of 

general  consumption) 1,155,063 

6.  Stall  money  for  the  Piazza  de*  Ponti         81,000 

7.  Ditto  for  the  fish-market  4,500 

8.  Measuring  wood    6,500 

9.  Ditto,       coals    4,500 
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lire. 

10.  Measuring  corn    ,.•,•.,.. 5,QQ0 

11.  Ditto       wine     , £,500 

12.  Rent  of  snow 8)0,060 

13.  Farming  of  the  Prffer^..., ,•  ^  986 

14.  Sundry  receipts 654 

15.  Warehouse-money  at  the  harbour  8,002 

1 6.  Receipts  from  the  theatre 25,525 

Total,  in  round  numbers  1,306,000 

^EXPENDITURE. 

1.  Administration  of  the  city  48,955 

2.  Collecting  city  revenue    96,548 

3.  Other  official  expenditure  {carichi 

(TAzienda)     6,912 

4.  Keeping  streets  in  repair    40,242 

5.  Ditto  waterworks    35^137 

6.  Cleansing  and  watching  the  city...  26,562 

7.  Lighting ,  46,680 

8.  Preservation  of  public  walks  6,056 

9.  Expenditure  for  the  theatre    78,020 

10.  Military  expenses 17,971 

11.  Police  26,299 

12.  Archives  4,412 

13.  Judicial  expenses 7,425 

14.  iDitto  (of  adiffigrent  class)  952 

16.  Interest  on  the  city  debt,  and  sink- 

ingfund  803,444 


r 
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lire. 

16.  Religious  expenses,  processions,  &c.  9600 

1 7.  Charitable  institutions      477,858 

18.  Public  instruction    68,184 

19.  Casual  expenses   108,98 

Total  in  round  numbers    1,316,000 

Among  the  taxes  on  consumption  we  find  fish 
paying  from  five  to  fifty  centimes  per  metric  pound, 
according  to  the  class  in  which  each  sort  is  included. 
There  are  four  classes.  The  first  comprises  81, 
the  second  86,  the  third  38,  and  the  fourth  30  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  fish.  Though  it  is  true  that  many 
of  these  are  not  caught  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Genoa,  the  old  proverb— mar^  senza 
pesce — ^is  evidently  a  calumny. 

The  taxes  on  consumption  constitute  the  chief 
branch  of  revenue  for  the  town.  Here  for  the  first 
time,  in  our  progress  towards  the  south,  we  hear 
of  a  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  snow.  The 
theatre  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  magis- 
tracy (decurions)  who  are  directed  to  take  care  that 
the  female  dancers  be  dressed  in  a  decorous  man- 
ner, and  it  is  this  instruction  which  suggested  the 
propriety  of  the  elongation  and  amplification  of 
pantaloons,  that  lately  led  to  so  much  public  excite- 
ment. The  subsidy  to  the  theatre  is  larger  than 
that  to  the  public  schools,  but  the  largest,  notwith- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Standing  many  rich  endowments,  is  that  to  the 
charitable  institutions.  In  this  department  there  is 
much  room  for  reform.  Mendicity,  I  was  told  by 
one,  had  been  suppressed,  but  had  gained  the  upper 
hand  again  since  the  return  of  the  Jesuits.    What 

truth  there  may  be  in  this  I  know  not,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  clergy  believe  that  to  sup- 
press street-begging  has  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
s{nrit  of  christian  charity — a  most  superfidal  idea, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  the  importunities  ot  the  beg- 
gar tend  to  harden  the  heart,  and  indispose  it  to 
benevolence.  **  Foreigners,'^  said  ah  Italiaii  tbme, 
^^  are  usistaken  when  they  look  on  Italy  as  a  poor 
country,  because  there  they  are  so  persecu^  by 
beggars.  England  and  Belgium  are  full  of  paupers, 
but  not  Italy/'  Were  this  true,  the  governments 
would  be  even  more  to  blame  than  they  are,  for  the 
prevalence  of  street-begging. 

The  public  debt  of  Genoa  appears  to  be  large, 
but  has  been  contracted  chiefly  in  recent  times,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  some  extensive  embellish- 
ments of  the  city  in  a  short  time.  Some  people  are 
of  opinion  that  Genoa  ought  always  to  take  care 
to  be  a  little  in  debt,  the  government  being  apt  to 
appropriate  to  its  own  use  any  surplus  that  may 
happen  to  remain. 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

University  of  Genoa> 

Pirn,  May  25t]i. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  several  UDiversities  of 
Italy,  so  shall  oonfine  myself  to  a  few  particulars 
respecting  that  of  Grenoa,  borrowed  from  the  Statis- 
tical Annals    (VoL  xxxix«  p.  179.) 

To  enter  the  university  of  Genoa,  a  student  must 
produce  seven  certificales:  1,  the  certificate  of 
baptism  ;  S,  a  certificate  o!  vaccmation ;  d,  a  certi« 
ficate  that  the  candidate  has  been  to  confession 
once  a  month,  and  has  been  regular  in  his  attend 
ance  at  diurch ;  4,  that  he  has  frequently  received 
the  communion,  and  has  oMiducted  himself  well 
during  the  preceding  year ;  5,  certificates  to  show 
that  he  has  gone  regularly  through  his  courses  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and  7,  the  consular  cer« 
tificate,  as  it  is  called,  signed  by  the  local  magis- 
lirates,  containing  name,  rank,  place  of  birth, 
iamily,  number  of  brothers  and  sisters,  ability  of 
the  parents  to  defray  college  expenses,  &c.  If  all 
these  certificates  are  found  to  be  in  proper  order,  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  an  examination,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  is  questioned  on  logic,  metaphy* 
sics,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  Latin 
and  Italian  eloquence. 

o  « 
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When  admitted  as  a  student  he  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment, if  he  fail  to  observe  the  following  rules  :•— 
1,  he  must  lodge  and  take  his  meals  with  such 
femilies  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  prefect; 
always  an  ecclesiastic,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
students  and  examine  their  books ;  %  he  must  go 
tt>  no  theatre,  coiFee-house,  &c.,  but  to  mass,  con- 
fession, &c.;  8,  he  must  every  two  months  obtain 
a  certificate  of  diligence,  good  conduct,  and  regular 
attendance  at  lectures  and  churchy  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  much  in  these  regu-^ 
lations  of  which  I  cannot  approve. 

In  182^ — 1823,  the  students  at  Genoa  were  lii 
number  350.  In  1837,  there  were  among  them 
6  students  of  theology,  159  of  law,  101  of  medicine,. 
35  of  surgery,  36  of  pharmacy,  24  of  mathematics^ 
1S2  of  philosophy  and  belles  lettres. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  lectures  for  1838  and 

1889:— 

I.  Theology.  Professor  Bolasco  will  discourse 
on  the  doctrine  of  confession,  indulgences,  and  ex* 
treme  unction.  Professor  Massa  on  sin  and  it^, 
chief  divisions.  Professor  Oliva  will  teach  Hebrew, 
And  explain  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  sub- 
sequent writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Ma^. 
n^sco  will  explain  the  principal  dogmas. 

II.  JuKispRUDEKCE.  Bouta,  the  theory  of  die 
law  courts,  judiciorum  maleriam,     Leveroni,  the- 
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law  of  wills.  Farodi,  maritime  law.  Daneri,  a 
part  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Mongiardini,  some  por* 
tions  of  Roman  law,  compared  with  the  civil  law  of 
Sardinia.  Casanova,  the  elements  of  Roman  pri- 
vate law. 

III.  Mbdicinb.  Garibaldi,  a  part  of  the  ma^ 
teria  medica^  and  judicial  medicine.  Botto,  cli- 
nic. Mazzini,  parts  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Tarella,  nervous  diseases.  Molfino,  surgery  and 
midwifery.  Gherardi,  surgical  operations,  &c. 
Pedemonte,  the  first  part  of  pathology..  Bo>  the 
doctrine  of  diseases.  Sassi,  mineralogy  and  a  part 
of  the  materia  medica. 

IV.  Faculty  of  the  Sciences  and  Litebatcrb. 
Badano)  statics  and  dynamics.  Botto,  differential 
and  integral  calculus.  Grarassino,  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry. Garibaldi,  natural  philosophy.  Lanfranco, 
ethics.  Spotonio,  rhetoric  and  history  of  Roman 
literature.  Grillo,  hydraulics.  Valentini,.  logic 
and  metaphysics,  Foppiani,  architectural  draw- 
ing. Rebuffo,  style,  with  Italian  examples.  La- 
b6ri0)  chemistry.'  Assalini,  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry. 

Such  is  a  complete  list  of  the  lectures  delivered 
at  an  institution  which,  in  Italy  passes  under  the 
name  of  a  university  !  Would  it  not  be  better  xq 
combine  the  resources  of  Turin,  Genoa,  and  the 
wretched    auxiliary  universities,  by  which  meanf 
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one  really  good  national  univettity  might  be  formed 
that  would  serve  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  Italy  ? 


^■■«i»»^^^^^^^>^^^^»^«^ 
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Sardini^-^Former  Condition  of  the  Iibmd^Recent  Changes 

and  Improvements. 

Florence,  May^Sth. 
Since  the  year  1421,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  after 
the  manner  of  Catalonia,  has  had  three  states,  in 
which  many  privileges  are  vested,  particularly  that 
of  voting  tiaxes.  The  same  sum,  however.  Was  jge- 
nerally  paid,  without  farther  consultation  or  r^Sd- 
Iption,  and  from  1696  to  I793«  the  states  were  ^ot 
once  called  together,  and  in  1*7999  &  moment  of  ur- 
gent need,  they  were  summoned  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  customary  tax  of  60,000  scudi 
to  120,000.  In  point  of  fact,  all  real  power  ^as  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  governors,  as  in  all  the 
remote  possessions  of  Spain.  Indeed,  had  the 
states  possessed  more  influence,  they  would  have 
done  little  for  the  redress  of  the  evils  that  existed ; 
for,  as  they  comprised  no  principle  of  popular  re- 
presentation,  and  as,  owing  to  the  oligarchical  cha- 
racter of  thdr  composition,  they  were  not  likely  to 
sympathise  with  the  people  at  large,  the  states 
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oatkeAveij  fvoudd,  no  doubt*  have  exercised  a 
power  quite  as  tynmnical  as  that  of  the  individuid 
barons.  The  feudal  system  manifested  none  of  its 
redeeming  qualities,  nowhere  did  it  even  show  itself 
in  its  poetical  point  of  view.  The  haron  was  on 
every  occasion  both  judge  and  suitor,  deciding 
without  appeal  in  his  own  quarrel,  while  the  dis^ 
tfliit  soverrig^  dther  could  not  or  would  not  afford 
relief.  Thus  the  burdens  on  the  population  rose 
gradually  to  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  produce, 
Hfithpnt  including  the  oppressive  tithe  on  the  gross 
receipts. ,  A  Marchese  di  Moras  raised  the  tax  on 
corn  one-sixteenth,  because  it  was  probable  the 
mice  would  eat  so  much  in  his  granary  !  The  fa- 
ther of  one  of  the  present  Piedmontese  ministers 
^as  once  walking  in  Sardinia  with  a  feudal  baron. 
The.  latter,  feeling  weary,  called  a  peasant,  and, 
having  ordered  him  to  kneel  down  on  all-fours,  sat 
upon  him  to  rest  himself.  The  Piedmontese 
having  observed  how  revolting  such  a  state  of 
things  appeared  to  him,  the  Sardinian  feudal  lord 
replied :  No  es  nada !  Dexeloa  axer :  ea  buono  que 
ctsH  se  mantengan  en  el  respecto  que  deven  a  hs  se^ 
nores^  estos  pkaros !  "  That  is  nothing  t  Let  them 
be ;  it  is  well  to  keep  the  rfiscals  in  mind  of  the 
i^pect  due  to  their  lords  !^ 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  population  con- 
tracted more  and  more  of  a  savage  character,  and 
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hiid  recourse  on  every  oocmon  topnrate  re?eii^ 
where  justice  was  not  to  be  bad,  where  the  vi»»^ 
id^a  of  it  seemed  extinct?  The  wretchedness  df 
Siurdinia  arose  neither  from  natural  nor  from  traii--^ 
sitory  causes,  but  chiefly  from  the'  nature  of  iti^ 
government,  or  rather  from  the  absence,  of  all  real 
government.  Many  attempts  at  reform  were  madt^ 
^fter  the  island  passed  under  the  Piedmootese,  bnt 
their  complete  failure  only  proved  the  uselessnessof 
superficial  remedies,  while  the  growing  disaffiectiiHi' 
and  danger  made  it  evident  that  a  bold  hand  must 
be  applied  to  the  radical  extirpation  of  such  aocu-- 
mulated  abuses. 

This  great  and  arduous  political  and  financial 
struggle  has  been  organised,  prepared,  and  tri- 
uiiipbantly  carried  through,  with  a  skill,  prudence; 
and  firmness,  that  have  surprised  me,  at  the  samo 
time  that  they  have  awakened  in  me  the  livdiest 
interest*  The  king,  his  Sardinian  counselliMrs,  and 
their  leader,  Count  Villa  Marina,  are  deserving 
of  the  most  unqualified  praise,  and  their  mempry 
will  be  revered,  when  the  natural  otgections  of  the 
moment  have  been  long. forgotten.  ' 

The  first  measure  connected  with  this  subject' 
came  into  force  on  the  19th  of  December,  183Si' 
Its  object  was  to  establish  a  new  board  at  Cag&^ 
ari^  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  complete  list  of 
the  feudal  tenures,  with  their  lords^and  vassals,  aad^ 
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(tf-«9QenaiDii^  Uie  amoont  of  all  fixed  and  fluctua- 
tii^  revenues,  adopting  generally  an  average  of  10*^ 
or  16  jrears.  The  statements  handed  in  were  to  be 
strictly  investigated)  and  to  be  reforred  to  the  com- 
iBunes,  who  were  to  report  on  their  accuracy.  By 
tbi»  measure,  some  insight  was  obtained  into  the 
rtal  state  of  things,  and  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  existing  evils  and  abuses.  It  was  ascertained 
ihat  the  feudal  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  lord' 
not  merely  the  right  of  appointing  a  judge,  whose 
office  it  was  to  pronounce  according  to  a  fixed  code 
of  Jaws,  and  whose  decisions  were  in  some  measure 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  higher  tribunal ;  nay,  it 
was:  found  that  the  lord  dedded  entirely  according 
to  his  own  caprice,  without  reference  to  any  general 
law,  or  rather  his  own  temporary  convenience  was 
the  supreme  law,  most  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
fai&  decision  arising  out  of  matters  in  which  his  per- 
sonal interest  was  concerned.  In  point  of  fact,  Sar- 
cfoiia  was  in  a  half  savage  state,  and  the  only  law  re* 
c^fuised  was  the  law  of  the  stronger. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1836,  'all  feudal  jurisdiction 
was  abolished,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  all 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state.  Those 
holding  local  offices  were  not  dismissed,  but  a  com- 
mission was  appointed,  to  inquire  in  what  cases 
onnpensation  was  called  for,  in  consequence  of  losses 
sustained  by  individuals. 

o5 
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Tbecarrjrhig  intD^esectilaott  <yf  <«ucili  tMpdtiiMaf« 
oould  not  but  lead  to  many  ^iibls  wad  i  dtspotts v 
for  the  aettlement  of  thete»  a  trifauiidl  waa  afifxiiiitacl 
oa  the  10th  cf  June,  1837^  from  wkoae'^ciinon  the 
cmly  appeal  lay  to  theknig  in  peraon^    On' this  a^j 
casion*  the  communes  were  again  eonsnlted,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  tb^  were  really  bound  to  pay  io^ 
thdr  lords,  and  every  imposkiott  and  mugmentation< 
of  a  wholly  arintrary  nature  was  done  away  with«     i 

On  the  Slst  of  May,  1888,  an  ordinance  was  i»* ' 
sued,  dedaring  that  all  feuM  tightss  were  to  be* 
abolished,  all  feudal  services  to  be  converted  iafy»- 
a  money  payment,  and  the  land  to  remain  a  friw 
property,  or  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  crown. 

On  the  1st  of  July  of  the  same  year,  coin- 
missioners  were  appointed  to  carry  these  orders' 
into  execution,  th^  instructions  being,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  endeavour  to  bring  abbbt  ati  amicdbl^^ 
arrangement  between  the  communes  and  their-^ 
feudal  lords.  The  king*s  deputy  was  directed  to 
take  care  that  the  communes  were  tiot  imposed  oiriii 
the  course  of  these  negociadons. 

A  law  dated  the  15th  of  September,  1888^  pro^ 
Bounces  in  a  clear  manner  that  the  object  itf  tbese^ 
new  institutions  is,  ^^  to  establish  a  free  and  ui^ 
mited  system  of  property,  and  to  rdieve  the  land 
from  all  burdens,  bonds,  and  obligations,  thai  may  ^ 
appear  to  be  of  an  intolerable  chara^er.    Those 


iHhofeeiiitereriu^iDily  be- affected  by  the  change,  will 
rfeoeivecbtnpcnsati^ii  iki  mmiey  or  land,  or  by  an 
iMcription  m  ibe  pnfalic  dd»t.* 

The  peosaiitiy  were  cruelly  oppnesaed  by  tbar 
entire  dependence  ^m  their  feudal  Icrdt,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  neither  prepared  nor  fitted  for  an 
immediate  emandpotion  from  their  aerritnde.  The 
king,  theiefore,  substitnled  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
barons ;  be  took  wil  feudal  rents  into  fair  own  hands ; 
their  Tdue  was  cakidated  at  the.  reKb  of  twenty  years^ 
purchase,  and  public  securities  tothatamount,  bear-^ 
i^gfire  per  cent,  interest,  were  made  over  to  the 
barons,  in  exchai^  for  the  privilegesrof  which  they 
were  deprived. 

.  The  most  recent  and  important  law  connected 
with  this  question  is  that  of  the  S6th  qf  February, 
16999  the  object  of  which  is  tod^ne  the  nature  of 
property^  and  secure  a  more  ei^ten^ive  cultivation  of 
the  land.  The  professed  object  is :  1,  to  leave  every 
individual  in  possession  of  what  he  has  hitherto 
e»joyed  and  cultivated  ;  S,  to  improve  this  cultiva- 
tion, by  a  greater  security  of  property  und  by  the 
redonption  of  existing  obligations ;  3,  by  applying 
t0  the  use  of  the  crown,  (to  which  in  fact  U  always 
betenged,)  all  uncultivated  or  waste  land,  to  which 
a  title  oinnot  be  shown,  to  bring  the  whole  island 
into  a  more  general  state  of  cultivation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  principal  enactments  of  this 
law:— 
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.  1.  The  land  must  be  the  property  of  individu«)I{V 
of  the  commune,  or  of  the  crowu.     Lands  subgect 

to  feudal  services^  or  to  the  r^htof  pasturfige,  con- 

i^itute  only  an  imperfect  property. 

S.  lliose  lands  to  which  neither  an  indiykiual,QOi: 

a  commune  can  show  either  a  perfect  or  an  impevv 

feet  right  of  property^  are  to  be  considered  the  lands 

of  the  crown. 

3.  Land  that  has  been  cultivated,  or  applied  to 
use^  whether  enclosed  or  not»  shall  be  considased 
private  property,  even  though  no  sufficient  title  caa 
:b^  made  out.  Undisturbed  possession  is  uad^r^ 
Hood  toconfer  a  right  of  property,  even  in  theabsenee 
of  any  oth^  title.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
alternate  right  of  pasturage,  and  to  lands  that  have 
been  cultivated  only  at  intervals. 

4.  A  suitable  extent  of  land  shall  be  reserved  far 
the  endowment  of  schools. 

5.  All  lands  to  which  neither  a  complete,  nor  an 
incomplete  right  of  property  can  be  shown,  will  be 
disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown. 

6. .  Every  kind  of  vassalage  may  be  redeerotid. 
Communal  property  is  not  for  the  present  to  be 
divided.^  Every  man  has  the  right  by  the  redemp- 
tion of  existing  obligations  to  convert  bis  land  into 
a  complete  property,  and  then  to  inclose  it. 

7.  The  rederopUpn  of  the  r^nts  recently,  traos- 
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ferred  to  the  Grown  cannot  for  the  present  take 

"  8.  AH  land  which  the  feudal  barons  have  hitherto 
been  in  any  way  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  is  in  fu* 
ture  to  be  considered  a  free  allodium,  without  being 
liable  to  any  further  indemnity  to  the  crowii. 

On  this  occasion,  as  is  always   the  case  where 
great  changes  are  effected,  many  painful  feeKngs 
have  no  doubt    been    excited,  many  customs  and 
usages  disturbed,  many  real  or  imaginary  claims 
encroached  on ;   but-  the  evils  to  which  a  remedy 
has  been  applied  were  of  frightful  magnitude,  and 
di«r  removal  loudly  called  for.     The  new  system 
of  legislation,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  coun* 
tries,  will  provoke  individual  complaints  against  its 
authors;  impediments  will  be  thrown  in  the  way, 
and  justice  and  religion  will  be  invoked,  to  cast  a 
shade  over  what  has  been  done,  and  what  has  been 
attempted.   Prejudice  and  injustice  will  be  declared 
sacred,  and  the  new  fountain  of  life  will  be  decried 
as  a  poisonous  source.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  however, 
that  no  really  existing  rights   have  been  violated ; 
changes  have  been  introduced  only  where  the  pre* 
"rious  state  of  things  had  become  intolerable.  The  way 
has  been  prepared  for  a  salutary  reconstruction  of 
the  whole  state  of  society  throughout  the  island,  and 
many  improvements  stand  in  immediate  connexion 
dierewitb)  such  as  those  relating  to  roads,  to  the 
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manndr  W  c»lleeting  the  fetenue,  to  the  Mabltdi- 
metit  of  flchools,  &e.  King  Albert  and  his  miiiistw 
Villa  Marina  will  be  decriei  ad  revoltttioaists^  (as 
Frederic>1t  Willi«ii  IIL,  Stttn,  ind  H«fd«ftberg 
were  on  account  of  similar  measures,)  and  the 
olden  time  ynUL  be  landed,  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  ^Sardinia  was  trodden  under  foot  by  a  few 
insolent  individuaLss  till,  OMted  like  beasts, 'men 
abandoned  Aemselves  to  die  fofy  of  beasts,  and 
returned  evil  fbr  eviL    If,  howeter,  the  measures 
afaready  adopted  be  firmly  persevered  in,  ihe  imme^ 
diate  successors  of  the  few  who  now  coniplaiA  live 
to  witness  the  great  advMts^  to' be  deriv^  fy<m 
the  regeneration  of  their  ^country,  and'wiil  join  in 
that  feeling  of  gratitude  already  exfmessed  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  confirmed  by  all  unprejudiced 
men,  to  whom  the  merits  of  the  case  are  known; 


'i 


LETTER  L- 

North  Italy-^Condition  of  the  Farming  PopuIatjoQ^-Half- 
lings — ^Mezzadria — Cattle-shariDg  Contracts — Laws  of  Par- 
ma  relative  to  these  subjects. 

Floience,  June  1. 
I  OUGHT  long  ago  to  have  fulfiOed  my  promise  tO; 
communieate  to  you  something  relative  to  the  posi- 
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tioD  af  tbe^ftprmersani ^|^e|l3(BltI7 of  Itdy,  but  the 
ttiok  i9iflooiHii|i«nifd  bj.  so  BMmy  difficuides,  that  I 
would  wUlingly  withdiaw  my  {dedge,  were  it  not 
tbftt'Mi  iittpOrtaot  hkjok  would  thus  be  left  in  my 


--  The  maay  oontradictions  and  misundenitandings 
on  this  subject  arise,  in  my  opinim],  chiefly  from  an 
assum^tioa  that  the  same  word  denotes  the  same 
ataie  of  things  in  di£Perent  places ;  whereas  lawa, 
usi^es^  the  quality  of  the  scnl,  the  object  of  cultiva^ 
tiop^  the  degree  of  kbotir  iteqirired,  &e.^  operate  in 
amukitvde  of  ways  to  modify  and  change  tenures 
designated  by  llie  saoie  word»  For  instance,  the 
word  mezfoffriaf  mexxadriay  or  mexzofuohf  seems  to 
mark,  with  great  precimoo,  the  position  of  the  oo<^ 
copier  of  the  land,  and  to  diow,  with  mathematical, 
accuracy,  that  one  half  of  the  produce  is  to  be  his. 
We  shall  see^  however,  that  this  assumption  is 
rarely  found  to  be  correct*  The  laws  already 
occasion  a  great  divmity.  The  Austrian  law,  for 
instance,  troubles  itself  little  about  the  peculiarities 
of  the  system  of  agriculture  existing  in  Lombardy, 
and  decides  on  most  points  according  to  the  specified 
terms  of  a  contract ;  but  the  codes  of  Parma  and 
Piedmont  pay  great  attention  to  the  several  pro- 
vincial relations,  and  contain  many  enactments,  the 
i^ect  of  which  varies  in  diflfersnt  locaHties. 
The  Sardiniim  code  deddes  in  the  following 
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manner  with  respect  to  lands  let  on  halves  or  held 
€i  nt^idiriey  that  is,  on  payment  of  half  die  pro** 
duoe: — 

If  the  contract  or  lease  be  concluded  for  several 
years,  and  if,  during  that  time,  a  harvest  fail  fane 
half  at  least  being  destroyed)  in  oonseqaence  of  aa 
unforeseen  calamity,  the  fanner  may  demand  a 
reduction  in  his  rent,  unless  he  has  been  indem* 
nified  by  previous  harvests;  or  the  judge  may 
authorize  him  to  keep  back  a  certain  proportion  of 

« 

the  rent,  to  be  settled  for  at  the  termination  of  tMe 
lease,  ^hen  the  aggregate  ptoduce  of  all  the  harvests 
is  calculated. 

If  the  land  be  held  only  for  a  year,  and  ^e 
whole  or  half  of  the  harvest  be  lost,  a  comparativa 
reduction  in  the  rent  must  be  made.  If  the  loss  ba 
less  than  one  half  of  the  crop,  no  reduction  Can  be  • 
demanded.  The  farmer  may,  by  the  terms  of  his 
lease,  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  un- 
foreseen calamities,  but  these  include  only  natural 
occurrences,  such  as  hail,  frost,  fire  by  lightning, 
&c.,  but  not  extraordinary  visitation,  as  invasion  of 
the  enemy,  &c.,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipula- 
tion to  that  effect  in  the  lease. 

Where  land  is  held  without  any  written  contract, 
the  period  of  occupation  is  understood  to  last  ttli 
the  end  of  harvest-time ;  that  is  to  say,  for  vine- 
yards and  meadows,  for  one  year,  and  for  amble 
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land  till  the  usuat  sucoesrion  of  crops  have  been 
taken  aS.  The  straw,  bay^  and  manure  of  the 
current  year  must  be  left  on  the  premises  by  the 
{firmer.  If,  at  the  eommenoement  of  bis  lease,  he 
found  a  c(»*re8ponding  supply,  he  can  demand  no 
cooDpenfiation  for  what  he  leaves  behind,  otherwise 
he  may  demand  payment  for  it,  according  to  a 
valuation. 

Whoever  takes  a  piece  of  land  on  lease,  on  con^ 
cKtion  of  sharing  the  produce  with  the  owner,  is 
called  a  sharer,  a  halfling  (colon  pariiaire^  mezzo* 
jnM)i  An  accidental  damage  to  the  crop  is  the 
joint  loss  of  the  two  parties  to  the  contract,  neither 
being  entitled  to  any  compensation.  The  mezza" 
Juoh  is  not  allowed  to  sell  hay,  straw,  or  manure, 
without  the  owner's  permission.  The  death  of  the 
in^aajuolo  dissolves  the  lease  at  the  end  of  the 
cuirent  year ;  but  his  heirs  may  demand  a  conti^ 
nuation  ibr  a;nother  year,  if  the  death  occur  within 
the  ibur  last  months. 

In  the  absence  of  any  contract  or  established 
Usages  the  following  regulations  are  enforced.  The 
mezzajuolo  jH^ovides  the  cattle  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  and  manuring  of  the  land,  the  winter 
fodder,  and  all  agricultural  implements.  The 
discount  of  cattle  kept  must,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ei^iexkt  a&d  produce  of  the  farm.  The  seed  must 
bfif. provided  in  equal  proportions.     The  expenses 
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of  eukiTatiog  tbe  grouiid  and  guidiewg  in  the  fa(ur<- 
vest  must  be  borne  bj  the  aie^zajuolp,  asulso  the 
repair  of  indosuree,  and  the  oonveyaiiee  home-  of 
the  owner's  share  of  the  produce.  The  .iiiez8igu<dp 
must  not  get  in  his  harvest)  thvesh  his  eom>  ^ 
gather  in  the  vintage,  without  giving  potke  to  hia 
kndlord.  All  natural  or  artificial  produce  Qf  the 
land  must  be  equally  shared  between  them*  Tbei 
mezzquolo  is  entitled  tocUdm'tfae  necessary  isuppljr 
of  wood  for  his  vineyard  and  iheuae  eS  his  farm,  at 
fer  as  the  plantations  on  tbe  e$tate  may  he  wn^tfiwt 
to  meet  Us  wants;  buihe^mnst  eut:  and  ptepaie  H 
himsel;^  and  aeoount  to  the/surphuL 

The  tenure  o£xh»  mesaajuelo,  ui  tiie  ahe^ioe  ef 
more  precise  stipttbtion^  lasts  fiar  pne  y^r,  be- 
gmning  and  ending  onthe  lUh  of  Nofrember;;  but 
if  neither,  parly  gsvea  notice^b^ora  the  «nd  of  Mavob 
another  year  is  enteced  upoa#  k-\ 

-  A  ample  vcalile«*«liariiig  lease  {Ml  a  ckfiptd 
sknple)  is  one  by  which  a  man  undertakes  to  feed 
and  look  after  a  Aoek  or  herd,  on  condition  of  re- 
tmning  one  hidf  of  the  ioeteaae^  The  increase  is 
calenlated  paitly  aeooeding  to  the/lmgmentatiQn  in 
number,  partly  aoooidinig  to  .the  imprevement  of 
the  animals  in  malue.  The  milk,  manure,  and 
labour  belong  to  tbe  fiirmer.  An«greement  on  tbe 
part  of  the  latter  to  share  in  the  loss  as  well  as  .thp 
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itHte^m  k  nuii  and-vrnd.    A  contratrt  of  this  sort 
is  generally  ^ssdnied  to  be  for  thfee  years. 

Let  us  wm  see  what  the  code  of  Parma  enacts 
on  the  same  subject.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
mexHodiian  a  partnersbip  between  the  farmer  and 
his  landlord,  in  which  the  latter  contributes  the 
iKnd  and  the  :former  his  labour,  on  condition  of 
sharing  the  produce.  In  the  absence  of  any  ev« 
i^t«fs^  stipulation,  the  landlord  must  provide  the 
fiquisite  eattle  and  their  winter  food,  the  farmer  all 
the 'HAplemeiils  of  agri^tura  The  seed  is  fuiu 
liddied  by  both  in  equal  jpropor^ems,  the  fiurmer 
bearing  the  usual  buidens  and  expeMes  of  kbouri 
He  is  oUiged  to  give  fais  assktance  towards  the 
^fectbg;of  pennanent  improvdaents,  butiaay  de* 
mand  a  iSompeiisaliofi.  The  plants  for  new  plan^ 
fofic^s  iniisi  be  finmil^ied  by  the  landliml,  but  the 
fanner  is  obliged  to  find  the  laboun  The  regular* 
tioDs  respecting  the  repair  of  roads  and  indosures, 
and  those  relative  to  the  reqioisite  notices  to  be 
given  previously  tiii  the  hafvest  or  vintage^  ace 
neariy  the  same  as  hi  the  Sardinian  states.  If  the 
landldrd  furnidies  the  whde  <nr  half  of  the.^aitle, 
the  fanaier  must  "hot  s^  any  part  withoul^cpeiw 
tatiissioii.  A  laniSbrd  may  stipulate  for  a  la^er 
rent  than  one  half  the  prodiioe^  but  must  not  itn- 
pose  such  onefoiis  conditimiB  upon  the  farmer  <  as 
would  leave  to  the  latter  less  than  one-third.    If 
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the-  landlord  funiishes  the  cattle,  the  farmer  has  a 
right  to  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  profit  arising* 
from  them ;  if  the  latter  furnishes  them,  no  lease  is 
binding  that  leaves  him  less  than  two- thirds.  The 
mezzajuolo  must  leave  the  straw  and  manure  of  the 
current  year  behind  him. 

In  a  cattle-sharing  contract  (soccio  o  soceida)  it 
must  not  be  stipulated  that  the  farmer  shall  have 
to  bear  losses  arising  out  of  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  his  control ;  neither  must  he  be  required 
to  take  on  himself  a  greater  i^are  in  the  loss  than  in 
the  profit,  nor  must  he  be  required,  at  the  termi- 
ni^on  of  his  lease,  to  return  a  greater  value  than  he 
received^  All  contracts  to  the  contrary  are  null 
and  void* 

These  variations  between  the  laws  of  Sardinia' 
and  those  of  Parma  may  suffice  to  show  the  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  in  which  the  same  species  e^f 
contract  may  be  viewed  in  difi!&rent  parts  of  the 
country.  One  of  these  two  codes  assumes  th^  - 
farmer  to  have  undertaken  a  multitude  of  onerous 
conditicme;  the  other  (justly  apprehensive  of  ex- 
aggerated severity)  declares  certain  stipulations 
altogether  null  and  void.  In  this  we  may  recog^- 
nize  thejust  conviction,  that  the  legislator  is  bound 
not  to  allow  the  rights  of  private  property  to  be- 
carried  to  an  unlimited  extent;  but  that,  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  sometimes  his  duty  to  guide  it  hkdk^ 
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into  the  right  path,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the 
intapest  and  welfieire  of  the  oomouimty  at  lai^. 


LETTER  LI. 

Various  Opinions  respecting  the  System  of  the  Mezzadria. 

Florence,  June  2. 
BuacEB,  in  his  instructiye  narrative  of  his  travels, 
saj^S)  that  the  peasant  or  farmer  in  Italy  pays  in 
general  no  money  to  his  landlord,  but  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  produce  in  kind.  The  draught^cattk 
and  agricultural  implements  belong  mostly  to  the 
farmer.  Besides  the  payments  in  money  and  kind, 
a  number  of  oppresrive  conditions  are  introduced 
into  the  lease,  so  much  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
tetiants  are  worse  off  than  the  serfs  in  those  parts  of 
Germany  where  the  system  of  serfage  continues  in 
force.  The  work  of  a  common  labourer  is  often 
better  remunerated  than  that  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  sciU  who  are  forced  to  content,  themselves  with 
mean  dwdlings  and  the  coarsest  raiment  and  food* 
Afi.  excessive  population,  and  a  system  of  legisla-* 
tion  entirely  favourable  to  the  rich,  are  the  main 
causes  of  these  evils.  Capital,  courage,  and  oppor- 
tunity are  wanting  to  obtain  better  conditions  else- 
where.   Continual  disputes  with  the  landlord  lead 
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to  nothing,  for  an  application  to  the  tfibunals^  is  of 
no  avail  where  the  letter  of  the  law^  instead  of 
affording  redress,  is  directly  hostile  to  the  com*- 
pUdnant. 

Gioja,  in  his  work  on  the  statistics  of  the  dis- 
trict c^  OlorO;  (p.  50,)  pronounces  nearly  the  same 
opinion.  The  .system  of  the  mezxadriaf  he  says, 
tends  to  make  the  farmer  intent  on  overreaching 
his  landlord.  The  me%fsqft$olo  is  apt  to  remain  in- 
dolent, as  he  can  only  reap  one  half  of  the  [Mxxluee 
arising  from  any  improvements  he  may  make,  and 
bis  tenure,  is  always  insecure,  b^ng  9carctij  ever  on 
good  terms. with  his  landlord's  stewiird.  Without 
e^qiress  permialion,  says  the  Mamade  dei  Prth 
prietariif  the  tenant  must  not  underlet  any  pert  of 
the  land  he  occupies.  He  has  generally  to  sustain 
the  whole  of  any  damage  that  happens  q/ier  the 
harvest  has  been  got  in.  An  abatement  is  not 
allowed  unless  more  than  half  the  produce  be  de* 
stroyed,  and  not  then  even,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  loss  has  been  compensated  by  a  series  of  more 
fortunate  years. 

Capitani,  in  his  work  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
Brianza,  complins  that  leases  are  seldom  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  gives  examjJes  that  certainly 
appear  extremely  severe  upon  the  tenant.  One 
half  of  the  taxes  and  other  burdens  on  the  land 
falls  to  his  share.    The  prices  are  always  fixed  at 
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the  seascxn  of  the  year  most  profitable  to  the  land- 
lord. *^  I  have  a  thousand  times/'  says  Cajntani, 
in  another  place,  ^^seen  boys  and  girls,  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  performing  the  severest  labours, 
and  carrying  loads  far  beyond  their  strength.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  tlie  reason  of  the  many  stunted  forms 
met  with  among  the  humble  classes,  and  the  pro- 
gnessive  degeneracy  of  the  race.  The  land  is  de* 
serted  by  its  owners;  theie  is  no  interest  shown  in 
its  improvement,  no  pattern  for  imitation,  no  kindly 
or  Christian  relations,  Stc.  The  properties  of  the 
smaller  landhdders  are  in  a  better  condition.  Those 
farmers  who  pay  a  money  rent  for  land  are  seldom 
better  off  than  the  meezajuolo*  Early  marriages, 
contracted  merely  to  avoid  the  conscription,  tend  at 
tlie  same  time  to  increase  the  population,  and  ag* 
gravate  the  general  wretchedness." 

These  opinions  are  balanced  by  others,  (for  in* 
stance,  Ghateauvieux  and  Martens,)  who  direct 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  mez" 
zadria^  such  as  the  joint  interest  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  self-adjusting  proportion  between 
rent  and  produce,  the  facility  of  making  improve- 
ments by  combining  labour  and  cajntal,  &c*  In 
this  way  we  have  a  progresnve  increase  of  praise, 
till  we  come  to  some  Florentine  writers,  to  whom 
the  position  of  the  mezzajuolo  appears  ^^  the  hap- 
piest that  can  be  imagined,  the  mezssadria  the  most 
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admira&le  conception  of  hutnan^  wisdom*  and  tHe 
whole  system  incomparably  preferable  to'any  oilier 
manner  of  turning  landed  property  to  account.*^ 

Now,  ought  I  to  decide  between  these  conflictiry; 
opinions,  adopting  one  view  and  rejecting  the  other? 
By  no  means !  I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary, 
that  these  estimable  writers  were  thinking  of  quite 
'different  things  under  one  and  the  same  nanie. 
This  difference,  which  is  marked  enough  even  in 
Lombardy,  becomes  much  more  striking  when 
Kedmont  is  compared  with  Tuscany,  fiveri  in 
'Lombardy  the  land  is  not  all  held  oh  the  mezza- 
"'dria  tenure.  There  are  large  farms  let  for  a  monipy 
relit,  smallei'  ones  for  a  fixed  rent  In  kind,  others  for 
one  half,  otie-third,  or  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  to 
'say  nothing  of  landlords  who  cultivate  their  own 
land*  The  same  man  is  often  at  the  same  tinie 
proprietor,  and  farms  part  of  his  land'  for  money, 
and  part  for  a  rent  paid  in  kind.  The  system  ihat 
prevails  among  the  mountains  varies  from  that 
Which  i*eigns  in  the  level  country.  Three-foqrths 
of  the  land  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  or  to 
religious  and  charitable  institutions.  Between  tjse 
principal   landlord   and    the  cultivator   there  are 


'.  ffU 


often  middle-men,  who  underlet  the  land,  the  pro- 
prietor thinking  it  tetter  to  have  to  do  with  only 


Kine  substanti&l  man,  'who  gives  himi  security,  than 
with  a  number  of  small  tenants.     The  latter,  in'i&e 
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end,  have  to  bear  the  chief  load ;  but,  I  repeat  it, 
much  depends  on  local  usages.  In  one  part  of  the 
country  the  landlord  furnishes  the  seed,  in  another, 
the  tenant,  and  in  a  third,  each  .contributes  one- 
.lialf.  Extraordinary  burdens  (repairing  roads,  &c.) 
fall  heavily  in  one  province  and  lightly  in  another. 
In  some  places  the  farmer  has  time  left  to  add  to 
his  income  by  other  means ;  in  other  parts  the  time 
and  opportunity  are  both  wanting. .  Here  the  soil 
may  require  much  labour,  there  less;  one  locality 
may  be  more  exposed  to  natural  visitations  than 
another.  What  a  difference,  for  instance^  between 
the  holder  of  land  that  yields  three-fold  or  ten- 
fold !  The  mechanical  mathematical  hay\  as  I 
have  already  observed,  is  in  general  either  too 
much  or  too  little,  and  is  never  very  accurately 
paid,  there  being  often  a  multitude  of  accessory 
circumstances  and  stipulations  which  influence  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

In  Lombardy,  the  situation  of  the  mezzajuolo  is 
least  enviable.  In  Piedmont  i^  is  much  better, 
owing  to  the  advantage  derived  from  the  large  com- 
mon pasturages,  find  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
farmers  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  same  time 
owners  of  small  pieces  of  land.  Of  the  state  of 
things  in  Tuscany  I  will  write  to  you  on  another 
occasion,  even  though  at  the  hazard  of  repeating 
much  of  what  I  have  already  said. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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LETTER  LII. 

Laws  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma. 

Florence,  June  3. 

In  treating  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  population  in  the  north  of  Italy,  I  hav3 
spoken  of  the  laws  of  the  duchy  of  Parma.  The 
new  codes  are  an  imitation  of  those  of  France,  but 
contain,  at  the  same  time,  much  that  is  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

Separation  from  bed  and  board  follows  upon 
adultery,  malicious  desertion,  notorious  profligacy, 
repeated  ill-treatment,  attempt  at  murder,  or  the 
protracted  existence  of  an  infectious  disease. 

A  woman  guilty  of  adultery  is  liable  to  imprison- 
ment from  three  months  to  two  years.  Her  accom- 
plice is  visited  with  the  same  penalty,  besides  having 
to  pay  a  fine  of  from  100  to  1000  lire. 

Hanging  is  the  only  capital  punishment.  Legal 
infamy  attaches  only  to  the  person  of  the  criminal. 
Conspiracies  to  change  or  destroy  the  form  of 
government,  or  to  excite  citizens  to  take  up  arms, 
are  punished  with  death. 

All  who  have  no  fixed  residence,  and  can  show 
no  regular  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  are  con- 
sidered as  vagabonds.    A  convicted  vagabond  is 
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punished  with  imprisonment   from   three  to  six 
months. 

There  being  public  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  beggars  are  punished  with  an  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  months,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  a  workhouse.  For  a  beggar  in  good  health 
the  minimum  punishment  is  two  months^  imprison- 
ment. 

Associations  for  defined  ends,  if  consisting  of 
more  than  90  members,  require  the  authorization 
of  goyemment.  All  societies  of  which  secrecy  is 
one  of  the  conditions  are  prohibited ;  the  members 
are  liable  to  imprisonment  from  six  months  to 
three  years,  and  the  funds  of  the  society  to  con- 
fiscation. 

Infanticide  is  punishable  with  death.  If  death 
ensue  from  a  duel,  the  challenger  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  the  chal- 
lenged from  three  to  ten.  Theft,  in  case  of  very 
aggravated  circumstances,  may  be  punished  with 
death.  All  games  of  chance  are  prohibited,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  and  of  a  fine  varying  from  100  to  1000  lire. 

Criminal  trials  take  place  in  public,  but  with- 
out  the  intervention  of  a  jury ;  the  judges  com- 
posing the  court  decide  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes. 

There  are  courts  of   arbitration;   that   of  the 
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prastor^  those  of  first  and  second  instanee,  and  the 
supreme  court  of  revision. 

The  praetor  may  decide  on  many  compltttits 
respecting  wages,  damage  done  to  corn,  market 
quarrels,  disputes  between  innkeepers  and  their 
guests,  &c.  If  the  matter  in  dispute  do  not  eicoeed 
lOU  lire  in  value,  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  deci- 
sion. The  court  of  revision  is  not  a  mere  court  of 
cassation,  but  open  to  suitors  for  appeal,  in  case  6f 
the  discovery  of  new  documents,  or  in  case  thote 
previously  produced  can  be  shown  to  be  spurious, 
or  if  any  new  points  can  be  brought  forward,  Stc 

In  case  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  no  classification 
of  creditors,  but  each  receivei^  his  share  of  tfae 
estate  according  to  the  proportion  of  hi^  claim.  A 
debtor  who  gives  up  his  property  or  whb  is  ab6^ 
seventy  years  of  age  is,  in  general,  exempt  from 
impnsonment. 


» » '  i  I  ^ 
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Passage  to  Leghorn— Pisa.  '     '* 

.Pifa,May%  igB9i£ 
On  the   22nd^  about  five  o'cipdc^'I  /w«iit:rQD 
boarll  the  steam-vessel  Gdumbus^  boimdwto  Xifg^ 
horh;    The  weadiervwaa^  fin0  wbeffciweipal  ;tb  jta, 
iaild  I  BAjoyed  the  gtwid  and  aehti 


X^n^^  ^er^tQiry  astern  of  us.  But  bj  degrees 
the  sky  became  overccistj  ^^^  sMn  darted  ouljr  ap 
pooasioQai  cay  through  broken  clouds,  and  the 
^130090,  wbicii  met  us^  blew  not  cmly  stronger  but 
^f^qldei!  as^  wfii  proceeded. 

I  J, At  night,  when  i, awoke,  the  doors  were  slara- 
ip^:^,  the  lamp  was  rattling  in  its  glass  cover,  the 
^in  pouring  in  torrents  upon  the  deck,  and  the 
]wbple  vessel  creaking^  groaning,  cracking,  as  though 
f];ftei  would  go  to  pieces  every  moment,  or  sink,  like 
a. oi^fiM  poffin,  in  the  sea.  .Ground  enough  for 
alajcm  or  for.  thoughts  pf  de^th :  from  we^ines»  ^nd 
,jnf^ff(^#nce,  however,  these  did  iK)t  trouble,  pe. 
^t  length,  we  reached  Leghprn. 

At  dinner  the  table  d'hote  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
F];^cl^men«    After  they  had  circumstaatially  de- 
:v^l9ped  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  dissolute 
life,  and  adduced  instances  in  evidence,  they  as- 
cended higher,  and  talked  of  kings,  saints,  and 
popes,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
talked    of   their^  prostitutes.-     Brilliant  fireworks 
played  off  by  ipill^s  viewii^  life  onty  on  its  cheer- 
ful side,  one  may  say ;  while  a  second  is  astonished 
at^tHi  sd^pfibiaii%  of  conception,  and  a  third,  filled 
zi^ithmifiral  iiifligi:ftation^^t  the  :eortuptnes9  'of  pjrin<c 
HSfiB^  «8Ufid)seiiliin^t,  tntkm  lawf^  in  diq^st*    Inr  im 
eaft:  thetfec^e^ags^. rapidly 'SUQQoededoit^  anothfir, 
idktdoIcBhaiiU{jba9&  baen  ansntaHy  ^e&tmk  sh^d  I 
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tarried  any  longer.  I  am  already  in  central  Italy, 
and  yet  every  ragamuiBn  who  cannot  scrape  to- 
gether above  three  words  of  French  addresses  me 
in  that  language  to  do  honour  to  me,  but  more  es^ 
pecially  to  himself.  The  beginning  t>f  a  deplorable 
slavery,  which  the  French  very  naturally  take  pains 
to  establish. 

The  ride  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  through  a  level, 
well  cultivated  country,  was  agreeable.  At  the 
time  when  the  range  of  hills  that  now  raise  their 
naked  heads  on  one  side  were  covered  with 
wood,  this  country  must  have  been  doubly  inviting 
to  settlers.  In  the  evening  I  strolled  out  by  moon- 
light to  the  Cathedral,  the  Tower,  the  Baptisterium, 
and  the  Campo  Santo.  Profound  silence  and  soli- 
tude; I  heard  not  my  own  footfalls  in  the  grass 
that  has  sprung  up  around.  The  former  greatness 
of  Venice  is  still  perceptible  in  the  centre  of  modem 
life  and  business ;  the  Pisans,  on  the  contrary,  seem 
to  have  thrust  out  their  monuments,  that  they  might 
not  have  them  always  before  their  eyes  to  renew 
their  mortification.  Not  Florence  only,  but  Leg* 
horn  too,  has  raised  itself  above  Pisa;  but  the  lat* 
ter  only  as  a  fortunate  upstart.  I  was  reminded  of 
Furth  and  Niimberg,  Altoua  and  Hamburg. 

I  undertook  to  advocate  the  chivalrous  view  of 
the  middle  ages  in  opposition  to  the  abstract  con^ 
stitutional,  even  with  Mr.  G— — «,  in  contradiction 
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to  those  who  would  faiH  transform  a  young  queen 
into  an  automaton  or  a  repeating  watch.  Such  dry 
wood  grows,  such  superannuated  sceptre  governs, 
no  longer.  Heads  without  hearts,  and  hearts  with- 
out heads,  never  have  a  living  constitution ;  they 
are  fit  subjects  for  anatomical  collections  alone. 


LETTER  LIV. 

Pisa  —  Celebrated  Buildings — Campo  Santo — Journey  to 

Florence. 

Florence,  May  27. 
I  DBvoTSD  several  hours  to  the  monuments  of 
Pisa  above-mentioned.  The  leaning  tower  has  cer- 
tainly sunk  and  was  not  purposely  built  out  of  the 
perpendicular ;  but,  if  it  were  upright,  it  would  be 
inferior  to  the  great  towers  of  Germany.  The 
cathedral  is  a  very  remarkable  edifice,  and  still 
more  so  internally  than  externally.  In  the  Baptis- 
terium  I  admired  anew  the  extraordinary  genius  of 
Nicola  Pisanoy  who  suddenly  rose  as  a  great  master 
among  so  many  bunglers.  When  I  was  about  to 
enter  the  Campo  Santo,  I  was  followed  by  an  old 
man,  a  peasant,  with  three  daughters,  who  were  by 
no  means  handsome,  but  looked  very  good-natured^ 
My  consequential  guide  admitted  me  only,  and  shut 
the  door  in  the  faces  of  those  who  were  behind  me. 
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Oh  my  asking  the  reason  of  this,  lie  replied : 
**  Such  low  people  (popolaccio)  ought ^  to  cojoae  xmi 
the  pubh'c  days." — "  When  are  those  days  ?**^— 
"  Five  times  a  year." — "  Are  then  these  poor  people 
to  wait,  or  must  they  come  on  purpose?"  (They 
were  sixteen  leagues  from  their  home.) — "  Yes,  sir. 
— "  Then  I  will  wait  too,  and  come  again  on  one 
of  the  public  days." — This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  door  was,  opened  for  the  grateful  party.  My 
philanthropy,  however,  as  I  had  no  small  change 
left,  cost  me  of  course  somewhat  more.  A  great 
deal  has  gone  to  ruin,  but  the  Campo  Santo  still 
contains  rich  treasures,  though  Orgagna'^s  fancies 
show  little  regard  for  the  beautiful,  and  Benozzo^s 
breadth  and  diversity  claim  the  preference. 

I  would  fain  have  made  a  longer  stay  in  Pisa, 
but  fiigit  irreparabile  iempus.  The  diligence 
travelled  at  night:  from  close  coaches  one  sees 
very  little,  and  I  wished  to  enjoy  anew  the  pro- 
spects of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno.  I  there- 
fore took  an  outside  place,  trusting  to  my  water- 
proof cloak.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  driver,  and 
a  gentleman,  who  was  the  only  inside  passenger, 
urgently  requested  me  to  bear  him  company,  and 
converse  with  him.  As  I  am  not  averse  to  society, 
and  four  large  windows  aiforded  every  facility  for 
viewing  the  country,  I  complied  at  length  with  his 
wish.     In  the  course  of  ffie  journey  we  were  twice 
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txansferred^  with  bag  and  baggage,  to  cal^hes,  in 
which  there  was  still  less  obstruction  to  the  prospect. 
My  English  cloak,  and  more  especially  my  fur 
shoes  over  my  boots,  were  at  first  subjects  for 
pleasantry  to  my  fellow-traveller;  in  fact,  how- 
ever, the  wind  blew  so  unusually  keen,  that  he  was 
almost  frozen ;  while  I  was  not  disturbed  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  contemplation  of  the  rich 
scenery  around.  The  weather,  everybody  says,  is 
most  extraordinary ;  it  may  be  so,  but — 

I  had  soon  a  different  kind  of  annoyance  to  en- 
counter. My  companion,  a  judge  of  first  instance, 
and  who  had  had  a  university  education,  mentioned, 
from  old  recollection,  Horace,  Caesar,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  and  others,  and  cheerfully  answered  the 
questions  that  I  asked  concerning  the  duties  of  his 
office.  I  behaved  in  the  like  manner  towards  him. 
By  degrees,  however^  this  bore,  or  seccatore,  mani- 
fested an  incredible  propensity  for  questionings  so 
that  never  in  my  life  have  1  been  so  closely  ex- 
amined as  during  those  hours.  At  first  I  ans^rered 
solidly  and  circumstantially,  as  one  under  examina- 
tion  ought  to  do,  but  by  and  by  the  answers  became 
shorter  and  more  uniform ;  for  instance,  "  How 
often  do  the  Protestants  receive  the  Lord's  Supper.  ?'' 
-^"  As  often  as  they  please.'^ — "  How  ofte^ ,  do 
they  fast.?" — "  As  often  as  they  h^ve  no  ^petite/' 
— *^,  What  do  th.ey  eat;  ?*  V**  Any  thing  th^haye/' 
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— "  What  are  they  allowed  to  eat  ?"— «  Whatever 
they  relish."  —  «  What  do  they  relish  ?"--  "  Any 
thing  that  is  well  cooked/' — These  brief  answers 
were  gradually  curtailed  to  Yes  and  No»  and  at 
length  I  ceased  to  reply.  It  was  of  no  use  :  my 
companion  kept  questioning  on^  looking  at  me  at 
the  same  time  as  though  to  read  the  answers  in  my 
looks.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  genuine  examples : 
**  Is  not  Prague  the  capital  of  Saxony  ? — What 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  ? — Whose  vassal 
is  the  king  of  Prussia  P — How  do  you  hold  your 
lectures? — ^give  me  a  few  specimens -—Does  not  the 
direct  road  from  Berlin  to  Pisa  run  through  Bru&. 
sels  ? — How  do  you  bring  up  your  children  ? — Does 
not  Sweden  border  on  Prussia? — What  salary 
have  you,  and  what  perquisites  ? — What  language 
is  spoken  in  Prussia? — How  many  original  lan- 
guages are  there? — Is  not  leather  the  principal 
source  of  the  revenue  of  Prussia  ? — Had  Napoleon 
natural  abilities  ? — What  use  could  you  make  of 
me  if  I  were  to  accompany  you  to  Germany? 
(The  silence  interrupted)  None  whatever — ^What 
is  U  sole  in  German  ? — Die  Sonne  (the  sun)— Lo 
lunaf  —  Der  Mond  (the  Moon) — Give  me  some 
longer  specimens  of  German — Heiliges  Kreu»  Don* 
nerwetter,  Scliock  Sch—^^  ! !  *  At  this  ejaculation, 

*  An  imprecation  which  cannot  be  translated.  The  Hiber- 
nian "  Blood  and  thunder !"  comes  nearer  to  it^  perhaps^  than 
any  expression  that  wre  recollect. — ^Translator. 
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emidiatically  uttered  in  the  expres^ve  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, the  man  drew  back  disconcerted,  and  held 
his  tongue,  like  a  scared  canary-bird — but  only  for 
a  short  time.  He  turned  from  me  to  the  veiturinij 
and  from  these  again  to  me.  At  times  I  was  forced 
to  guess  a  good  deal ;  or  can  you  perhaps  tell  me 
what  he  meant  when  he  very  frequently  talked 
about  haza  and  hoza  f 

In  spite  of  this  annoyance,  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  road,  the  country,  St.  Miniato,  the  valley  of 
the  Amo,  and  all  the  richly  cultivated  hills  around 
Florence.  These  scenes  made  the  same  pleasing 
impression  upon  me  as  in  1816  and  in  1817,  and  I 
arrived  at  a  truly  harmonious  temper  of  mind.  My 
satisfaction  was  increased  by  your  letters,  and  a 
walk  late  in  the  evening  to  the  Amo,  Maria  No- 
vella, the  cathedral,  the  old  palace,  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  John  of  Bologna,  and  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  awakened  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
various  kinds,  till  bodily  fatigue  obliged  me  to  re- 
turn home. 

LETTER  LV. 
To  L.  TiECK. 

Florence  —  Situation  —  Theatre —  Niccolini  —  Processions— 
The  Dowager  Grand-Duchess — ^The  Grand-Duke. 

Florence^  May  31. 
This  morning  my  first  thought  is  of  you,  my 
dear  friend,  and  I  wish  you  from  my  heart  health. 
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long  life^  and  a  iserenity  unmteirapted)  saire  -by 
those  clouds  which  the,  ppet  needs. and  himaeltf  cHe- 
.ates.  In  youth  the  birthday  brings. an  order. HSor 
the  future ;  at  our  age  it  is  a  receipt  for  tlie  past^  or 
a  settlement  of  account.  I  have  certainly  pflod^ioo 
much  in  papery  which  falls  la  currency;  jficnr  still 
bwe  a  great  deal.  If  yoii  do  not  intend  socmrto 
redeem  the  Cevennes,  why  not  give  us  your  own 
memoirs  and  make  yourself  young  again  in  them  lo 
our  extreme  gratification! 

I  am  myself  growing  young,  while  calling  up 
recollections  and  scenes  of  my  tour  in  Italyin.  181S- 
1817,  and  T  feel  upon  the  whole  exactly  as-  L^cRd 
Ithen  'f  although  the  obj^ts  of  activity  and  atc«li- 
tiop  are  somewhat  ohanged.--^I  have  now>  mdi^ 
.need  of  the  present,,  of  living  intercourse,  and 
should  be  incapable  of  my  former  extensive  papiar 
|studies.  I  am  almo^  afraid  of  maxuiscripte^'iM 
laccount  of*  my  eyes,  and  know  that  the  Gensmt 
diPgma,  that  force  and  energy  consist  in.  theisopor*- 
abundance  of  minutiae,  is  a  superstitioii.  But  I  am 
far  from  the  presumption  of  Tb^-,  who  would 
teach  and  bring  every  thiBg  to  .bear  by  his  own 
wisdom,  without  thoroughly  learning  any  thlBg 
himself.  ,       r    y  ,  .     •  '  i  L 

^  Wherever  I  am,  I  adhere  i^oxay  plan  ofmakifi^ 
acquaintance  with  as;  oiany-fuid  as  differ^n^  Italianb 
as  pcfssib^j  an4  this  loertbcjdjf^liQfrJ^NsrpffQdttcfe 
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rinare  and  better  fruit  than   when  a  number  of 

oBnglish  and  &eniiatls  confine  their  intercourse  to 

r<iheir  own  countrymen  alone,  instead  of  seeking  to 

gain  a  knowledge  of  really  foreign  countries  and 

fieople. 

Now  a  few  particulars.  Thus  far  the  Italian 
heat  is  not  to  be  complained  of;  for  though  in 
Genoa  and  here  the  sun  at  certun  times  seemed 
80  hot  that  I  have  been  glad  to  put  up  the  umbrella 
in  my  walks,  still  upon  an  average  the  thermometer 
is  not  higher  than  14^  (about  64^  Fahrenheit),  and 
this  morning  at  half-past  six  it  was  10°  {B4P  Fah- 
renheit) in  the  shade.  People  predict  approaching 
heat ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
bear  more  of  it  without  inconvenience  than  I  could 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  ago — perhaps  of 
the  akaiico  too,  whii;h  I  have  often  thought  of 
already,  and  especially  to-day.  As,  however,  I 
bave  been  invited  out  every  day  till  to-day,  it  did 
not  depend  on  myself  what  sorts  of  wine  to  order; 
and,  after  doing  my  duty  at  dinner,  I  durst  not 
undertake  any  work  of  supererogation.  The  beau- 
tiful days  and  the  moonlight  nights  invited  me  to 
walks  which  gradually  led  me  all  round  the  city. 
In  the  Cascines,  the  same  pleasing  impressions  as 
fimnefly.  On  one  side,  the  still  swiftly-flowing 
Arno ;  ift  the  centre,  tall  beautiful  trees  with  ivy 
diooflbing  up  them ;  then,  on  the  rights  richly  clothed 
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meadows,  then  gardens,  and  lastly,  the  hills  and 
mountains,  with  their  villas,  olive-trees,  vines,  and 
the  manifold  lines  of  their  summits  defined  upon 
the  sky.  One  must  be  a  stock-fish  not  to  be  de* 
lighted  with  the  cheerful  and  diversified  scenery  of 
Florence.  It  has  not  its  name  for  nothing,  and 
nature  here  has  the  character  of  the  harmonious 
much  more  than  the  history  of  the  people.  I  re- 
serve  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  arts  till  another 
time  :  as  yet  I  have  again  visited  only  the  smaller 
part  of  their  treasures. 

On  Monday,  the  27th,  was  announced :  "  At 
the  Pergola  theatre,  Moses  and  Pharaoh.^'  Not  a 
word  more  on  the  bill.  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  opera,  found  the  pit  not  more  than  one-sixth 
full,  and  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  the  boxes.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  overture,  my  eyes  began 
to  be  opened :  it  was  no  other  than  Rossini*s  well 
known  Moses  in  EgyJ)t — oratorio  sacro^  says  the 
libretto,  by  the  principe  delta  musica  italiana  del 
nostro  secolo.  The  empty  house,  however,  showed 
that  other  dii  minorum  gentium  had  already  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty.  Of  sacred  music  scareely 
any  trace ;  most  of  the  melodies  adapted  to  dances 
for  human  beings,  dogs,  and  bears.  Here  and 
there  an  affectation  of  the  sacred  style,  which  soon 
changes  to  that  of  the  profane  opera.  The  Jews 
raised  a  prodigious  outcry,  at  first  about  the  oppres- 
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sion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  next  about  the  miracles  of 
Moses,  who  looked  exactly  like  a  pair  of  nutcrackers. 
Stngers,  male  and  female,  not  worth  notice,  except* 
ing,  perhaps,  Tadolini,  one  of  the  latter,  who  has  a 
fine  voice,  and  executed  the  Rossiniades  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  the  admirers  of  those  extnu 
vagances. 

I  had  been  told  that  Niccolini  intends  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  in  a  Guelfish  spirit, 
because  mine  is  too  Ghibelline.  How  gladly  would 
I  converse  on  this  subject  with  those  who  under- 
stand the  matter,  and  receive  instruction  ! — but  the 
Italians  never  think  of  learning  German,  and  know 
my  book  at  most  from  the  title  and  by  hearsay. 
Niccolini  alone  has  taken  up  the  affair  more 
seriously,  and  had  a  translation  made  of  those  parts 
which  interest  him  (particularly  Manfred  and  Con- 
radin) — which  has  cost  him  more  than  one  hundred 
scudi.  I  begged  him  not  to  feast  me  with  empty 
compliments,  but  to  tell  me  frankly  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  defective;  but  he  persisted  in  his  com* 
mendation,  in  a  way  that  at  least  demonstrated  a 
real  interest  in  the  matter.  I  further  told  him  what 
many  had  suggested  in  regard  to  alterations,  omis- 
sions, &c.  against  which,  however,  he  advanced  the 
same  reasons  that  have  always  appeared  weighty 
enough  to  decide  me.  At  length  he  denied  that  the 
tendency  of  my  work  was  too  Ghibelline,  and  com- 
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mended  its  great  impartiality.    Perhaps  he  rathier 
shares  the  notion  of  those  who  deem  my  style  top 
cold  aod  calm,  and  deficient  in  the  higher  inspira-- 
tioQ)  the  ^iioy.     But  who  can  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature?  Sesquipedcdia  verba  neither  help  a  mai) 
forward,  nor  make  him  greater  than  he  really  is*  y  \ 
Yesterday  was  held}the  festival  of  Corpus  Cbri^ 
with  a  procession  that  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half — 
a  review  at  once  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  uni^ 
forms,  a  wearisome  repetition,  notwithstanding  all 
its  apparent  diversity.     I  could  not  get,    for .  th« 
life  of  me,  into  a  religious  mood.     Most  persons 
felt  just  the  same ;  but  at  last  there  was  no  attempjt 
to  produce  such  an  impression.     The  liveliest. part 
consisted  of  the  innumerable  boys,  with  th^ir  wh^ 
night-caps  and  veils.     They  contrived  to  turn  tiie 
pointed  linen  trunk  to  as  many  different  uses  as  ai); 
eLephant  Now  and  then  tbei^e  was  kicking^i  cuffing^ 
an4  thumping.   The  horrible  singing;  ov  sareamingtf 
the  ringing,  the  (drumming,  the  trumpets^and^so^. 
pipes^made  such  an  infernal  din^  that  my  hes^d.^^. 
(j^uite  distracted.     It  was  still  worse  at  the  <^ass-. 
streets,  where  three  different  kinds  of   musia  iq[j 
three  different  modes  were  heard  ^t  once — the  £akft- 
chorusses  of  the  clergy,  the  opera  wu?»ic^f  .tl^  i^j 
fan  try,  and  the  trumpeting  pi'  the  cavalry.  ,  Wjopj^Qo 
here  tak^  np  part  in  theproc^ssipn^it^ug^  'ihf y.^ 
in  Turio;^nd  the  unflqmi^oojjrji^^p^r^^j,!^^ 
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clergy  dnd  monks  reminded  one  of  the  standing 
armies  of  other  countries.  But  the  latter  do,  in 
dase  of  emergency,  much  more  for  their  earthly 
than  the  former  for  their  heavenly  country.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  Italians  is  now  Ghibellhie, 
because  they  conceive  that  the  Guelfish  divided  and 
rendered  Italy  weak.  ' 

Yesterday,  at  noon,  I  was  presented  for  the  first 
time  to  the  dowager  grand-duchess,  who  is  like  her 
excdient   brothers.      The   conversation    turned — 
I  can  scarcdy  tell  how — on  sovereigns  who  have 
been  distinguished  by  superior  understanding  and 
powers  of  mind;  of  course   Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Stuart  could  not  fail  to  be  mentioned.    The  grand- 
duchess  very  justly  maintained  that  the  usefulwas 
not  completely  valid  without  the  good,  and   that 
understanding  alonp  cannot  produce  a  perfect  cha- 
racter.    But  all  this  trenches  on  everlasting  ques- 
tions  that  have  never  yet  been  fully  solved ;  for 
instance,  how  far  the  really  useful  is  always  good, 
and  the  really  good  also  useful  ? — How  the  under- 
standing and  disposition  of  the  real  sovereign  form 
themselves ;  whether  they  must  not  form  themselves 
otherwise  in  him  than  in  the  mere  subject  ? — whe- 
ther the  measure  of  private  right  is  sufficient  tb 
govern  the  actions  of  the  king,  or  the  measure  of 
mere  puUic  right  is  suffident  for  the  subjects- 
Bow  both  can  and  ought  to  be  recon<!iled,  &c. 
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The  grand-duchess  conducted  me  to  the  grand- 
duke.  He  received  me  as  graciously  as  the  vice- 
roy Rainer  in  Milan.  Of  the  grand-duke's  activity, 
his  desire  to  learn,  his  attainments,  and  the  extreme 
benevolence  of  his  disposition,  there  is  but  one  opi- 
nion ;  and  among  the  many  sovereign  posts  that  of 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  must  be  one  of  the  best 
and  happiest.  Whether  all  about  him  possess 
minds  lofty  enough  duly  to  second  and  to  execute 
the  noble  intentions  of  the  grand-duke,  seems  to  be 
doubted-  But  it  is  fortunate  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  sovereign  in  ail  Europe  whose  good  and  nobl.e  in- 
tentions can  be  denied ;  and  if  any  of  them  chooses 
to  say,  (like  )  Stat  pro  ratione  voluntaSj  he 
finds  so  many  burdocks  by  the  way  that  he  is 
forced  to  turn  back  nolens  volens.  Heaven  forbid 
that  the  great  diseases  in  th^  east  and  west  of 
Europe  should  seize  the  centre  also,  plunge  the 
Roman  nations  into  anarchy,  the  German  into 
useless  wars,  and  give  time  and  opportunity  to  the 
Russians  to  penetrate  further  and  further ! 

LETTER  LVI. 

BEFLECTIONS  ON  ABT  AND  WORKS  OF  ABT,  BY  ONE 

OF  THE  UNINFORMED. 

Trieste — ^Venice — Beauty — ^The  Medicean  Venus. 

Many  people  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  they 
know,  if  not  every  thing,  at  least  a  great  deal.    My 
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desire  to  reach  the  heights  of  humanity,  whenever 
I  have  attempted  to  place  or  set  myself  down  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  a  mere  resolution,  as  Fichte 
expresses  it,  has,  however,  been  uniformly  disap- 
pointed. Such  transcendental  or  transcendent  reso- 
lution may  have  elevated  others  or  added  something 
to  their  height ;  I  found  myself,  after  a  short  con- 
templation, always  on  the  very  same  spot,  only 
more  weary  and  more  chagrined  than  before.  As 
then  philosophical  abstraction  failed  to  carry  me 
further,  I  aspired  to  poetic  inspiration,  but  grasped 
only  at  clouds,  and  gained  nothing  real  for  the 
better  cultivation  of  my  mind.  After  these  seven- 
league  boots  for  the  happy  chosen  few  were  trans- 
formed for  me  into  mere  stilts  that  threw  me  down, 
I  took,  though  reluctantly,  the  way  which  is  open 
to  all  persons  of  ordinary  capacity — that  is  to  say, 
I  set  about  learning.  People  found,  however,  that 
my  progress  was  very  small,  and  they  added  as  a 
sort  of  courtier-like  comfort,  that  there  were  many 
things  which  could  not  be  learned  at  home  in  our 
Germany.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  genuine  social  relations,  liberty, 
constitution,  and  so  forth,  and  to  view  them  face  to 
face,  I  travelled  to  Paris,  was  present  at  all  the 
popular  and  ministerial  tumults }  saw  kings  set  up 
and  deposed,  journalists  turned  into  ministers,  and 
poor  men  into  rich ;   amidst  incessant  accompani- 
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ineiitB  to-day  of  unbounded  viviiis,  ta*m6hK)vir  df 
pcfeats — high  life  above  and  below  istairs.  By  M 
these  things  no  light  was  <fi#ased  in  my  head ^  I 
^nd  no  Pentecost  of  new  illuthinatiotr^  Init  only-  a 
Da  Capo  of  the  Babylonish  4ponfasion  t>f  tonguec^ 
and  I  ventured,  on  tnyreturA,  to  assert,  thai  til 
France  there  is  nothing  to  'be  lear^d  about  th^ 
above-mentioned  matters.  Hudef  people  her^^[x>i4 
feaid— 

^*  A  goose  flew  over  the  Rhhle  amain,    '      *'    '- 
n  .  .i  »   A  goose  camd  fiyiug  baek-dguiD.*'"  >'     ijy.  jd 

Tb&olore  polite  l«i»arked  tHa^i  had'  mifilaken  toy 
^^ation*^that  I  must  go  to  I'taly-K^that'aittitiiab 
niade  for  me,  and  I  lor  an;  I  auffisred'.-nafyself.iflD 
he  the  more  easily  petuuiaded, 'because^.!'  hadi^ 
d«^e^  conceived  a  real  pas^ofi  for  learnii^y  land 
had  gained  the  con vkttion  thai  nonebuttbeigebuine 
iK^bdar  enjoys  an  everksmig  youth. '  'j^ylmdknsii  af 
tiiifi^  rguVene^eence,  I  regularly  write '  my  stJicAit. 
tSLertisei^of  an  uninformed^persoii^  such  ^  as  I  noM^ 
Iftnj  and  could  prove  by  tiumbietteBS  witnestPM!xrta|» 
\potiM  swear  to  it,  if  any  one  i  should  doubttUhat 
character  indeUbUis.  I  only  <ttaim  that  inaliatobl^ 
and  now  universally  acknowledged  right  of  man,  to 
write  down  without  appr^betision  or  responsibility 
whtttevet  <ioai&&  into  my  heaql  or^o  my  pepj .  A 

-  '^Db  riot  think  of  going  td'Trie^teisaia'fenny'Mie 
to  me ;  it  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  arts.    But  if  I 
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visit  j^aces  where  art  is  already  dead,  where  it 
already  oecupies  its  campo  s^nio^  why  not  such 
where  it  is  yet  awaiting  its  birth  ?  May  it  not  be 
jyDteresting  and  instructive  to  contemplate  this  youth*- 
ful  8oil|  this  tefra  verginet  which,  after  long  culture, 
may  produce  rich  crops  of  art  and  science  ?  Strive 
first,  we  are  told,  and  with  good  reason,  after  the 
kif^pm  of  God ;  after  pictures  and  statues  one 
cannot ^r^^  strive ;  there  is  much  previous  labour 
to  be  performed,  many  foundations  must  be  laid, 
before  these  flowers  and  fruits  of  mental  cultivation 
can  be  obtained,  I  have  just  as  little  reason  to 
Uame  the  people  of  Trieste,  because  thar  city  has 
not'  sucb  treasures  of  art  to  boast  as  Venice,  as  to 
adsiime  that  in  time  to  come  their  attention  will  be 
exclusively  engrossed  by  the  objects  which  are  regi^* 
tered  alphabetically  in  the  cuaitom*house  tariff.  It 
ie  tD:ibe  tuq^  that  .to  the  possession  of  works  of 
ast,' (for,  which  indttiduals,  for  Instance  M.  Sartori^ 
Jf^ve-  bli^eady  made  a  promising  beginning,)  th^ 
ptcKlu^on  of  them  jt'tll  speedily  be  added»  and  that 
on  thifl  point  Trieste  may  deserves  the  lepulatioQ.  of 
gmater  -activity «    Maete  virtutt  esto.  -^ 

V     •         .  .       VENICE.  ,    . 

A  stop  has  been  put  to  .  the  rfl|»d  decline  .of 
Venice  in  a  material  p^trqf .  view ;  a  spiritual  re- 
||ij5r^fjiqpi|iMJst.prf)9y4,tfrom  within.:  It.  will  pot 
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take  place  while  people  show,  with  vain  self-com- 
placency, the  works  of  great  predecessors,  and 
excuse,  nay  justify,  their  own  nullity  by  the  forc^ 
of  external  relations  and  impediments.  Are,  then, 
those  impediments  greater  at  this  day  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  Attila,  or  of  the  war  of  Chioggia  ? 
Is  there  any  absolute  necessity  that  the  modem 
Venetian  painters  should  be  so  far  behind  those  of 
the  16th  century  ?  The  Venedans  must  pass  through 
the  purgatory  of  a  great  sorrow  and  bitter  self- 
knowledge  ;  otherwise — to  say  nothing  of  political 
greatness—they  will  not  again  arrive  at  real  art, 
but  stop  at  exhibitions  of  perishable  performances, 
executed  to  relieve  the  momentary  necessities  of  in- 
digent people. 

In  Venice,  said  some  one  to  me,  you  will  learn 
what  flesh  is. — Of  all  visible  things  that  God  has 
created  upon  earth  and  set  before  our  eyes,  the 
human  body  is  the  first,  the  highest,  the  most 
beautiful.  I  will  not  say  any  ill  of  beasts,  plants, 
hills,  clouds,  &c. ;  I  will  not  depreciate  them — but 
man  remains  the  monarch  of  the  creation.  On  that 
point,  you  will  reply,  all  agree.  No  such  thing— 
they  talk  of  beauty,  and  they  are  frequently  afraid 
of  it.  They  fancy  that  they  can  seize  it,  and  paint 
and  admire  caricatures  and  abortions.  The  sense 
for  beauty  is  far  more  rare  than  that  for  morality, 
and  yet  what  is  higher  than  the  combination  of  the 
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beautiful  and  the  good !  Why  are  many  bona  fide 
afraid  of  beauty  ?  Because  it  appears  to  them  only 
as  something  seductive.  Why  do  many  praise 
beauty  ?  Because  they  view  it  through  the  glass  of 
vulgar  desire.  The  disinterested  pleasure  which  Kant 
speaks  of  is  to  them  incomprehensible,  impossible. 

The  head  of  man  is  the  fairest  signature  of  his 
mind.  The  genuine  contemplatist  of  art  cannot 
confine  himself  to  that,  but  must  be  capable  of  edi- 
fying himself  with  all  the  truly  beautiful  members, 
from  the  feet  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  I  say 
edi^hig^-^as  in  a  revelation  of  God  and  his  creative 
power.  Thus  it  is  that  the  great  Venetian  painters 
have  considered  and  represented  flesh — ^not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  a  rehabilitation  de  la  chair,  but 
as  the  medium  by  which  the  visible  is  connected 
with  the  invisible  and  spiritual.  Whoever  is  not 
acquainted  with  this  nature,  this  import  of  beauty, 
against  him  is  closed  the  great  portal  to  the  holiest 
of  holies. 

The  flesh,  without  the  spirit,  is  dead,  and  decays 
in  few  hours ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  **  the  spirit, 
the  word,  the  Xoyo?,  became  flesh,"  tJberdin  lies  not 
only  the  highest  revelation,  but  also  the  highest 
thecM'y  and  practice  of  all  art. 

Why  is  living  beauty  often  without  any  promi- 
nent mind  ?  Because  it  is  not  the  work  and  pos- 
sesion of  the  individual,  but  a  gift  of  God  for  all. 
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Why  18  mind  often  manifested  in  that  which  is 
destitute  of  beauty  ?  To  teach  the  beautiful  humi- 
Uty,  and  to  prove  that  the  plain  person  possesses, 
through  the  qualities  of  mind,  a  far  hi^er  beauty 
than  they  who  vainly  carry  it  about  in  their  own 
body.  Why  is  that  doctrine  unsatisfactory  which 
finds  beauty  merely  in  what  is  characteristic  ?  Be- 
cause it  would  convert  the  revelation  of  God  into 
something  that  is  purely  personal. 

THU  MBDICEAK  VENUS. 

The  Tribune  of  Florence  is  indeed  a  sanctuary 
of  the  most  diverse  productions  of  art.  But  for 
me,  uninformed  admirer  of  the  unadorned  human 
body,  this  perfect  figure  eclipses  at  the  first  glance 
all  the  rest,  and  I  always  return  to  it  as  to  the  most 
natural  standard,  the  purest  harmony,  the  noblest 
object,  without  other  aim  or  accessory.  Regard- 
less of  puritanical  contradiction,  I  take  the  greatest 
delight  in  that  foot — such  as  shoed  ladies,  who  never 
dare  take  off  thar  stockings,  cannot  show — in  that 
ancle,  in  that  elegant  yet  finely-rounded  calf,  in 
short  in  every  individual  part,  as  well  as  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole.  Is  then  this  contemplation, 
is  this  delight,  a  sin  ?  Is  not  Kotzebue  not  only  a 
great  fool,  but  also  a  real  sinner,  when  he  asserts 
that  the  ladies*  maids  of  Berlin  are  more  beautiful 
than   the   Medicean  Venus  ?      Setting  aside   th 


ltri^)}g^'ahls||rdkyx>f  4fiU  awerdoii^  iftima^i  tpHtf 
ifrt^ipifelMtlf^  to  tiieinquh'y'cmDaanng  tfasindii^ 
^9^pt  H^Cflmx^  t9:  the  work  of  art.  .  The  decided 
^^ufage  :o{:  tb0  fpnner  coi^std  in  tUs,  that  i  it 
tiv)9f  i  th^  decided  fidvimitoge  of  the  iatteraii  tUii 
^^  it  fiev^er  grows  plder  or  die».  It  mftk^sa  vivid 
4^  pmfound  irapressioni.  after  the  lapse  cf  yebrs^ 
fyii39i^Xi  the  w^ght  of  which  od^  haa  oae^s  self  gfoim 
gray)  to  find  these  w^itks  of  art  in  unchaogHi 
youth,  and,  as  proofs  of  immortality,  more  weighty 
than  many  oth^'{tf€!6f»fb&t'«*e  eaited  philosophical, 
i^^^  ^  thflcsfWtiv^  pQirfrkispiredi  |)y  .<3jod, 
pc^er  of  crti^tipg  in  imitation  qf  IJiin,  so  clairljr. 
f^^^woi^erfully  manifested  asin  t^egenuiiie  iv^J^ 
^4^  .Apdagain,  those, wiMrkft  of  art  whioli  re|H3$^ 
WBh  ^h^  h^msL^  body  con(;iiiue  ibr  eiX  Umes  the 
l^fjjuoteiiistifig^ftb^imost  livipg,  the  mpat^nlelH*- 
g^l^j  ;frhe.Yien^jBin4  tl^  Appiki  stand  nea^^  tp. 
^jl^]^Ff^Gxj^'(fJ^  ^pifte ot  the.  taikir^^ipppratuft  put  .^09. 
^7§frd^^(^^S^n^^cQkl,.a<^jd^o  Md^  deforiiailby). 
^8?  i^*Wg^*^%'P/  Spp^l6{#.a?)d  the  I^^ali^j 
^  ^(^.:;  |s,this  a  sMpenQrity$(»r  does  it  denote;!^: 
^^.f¥:Pfl^.^^^  wl^the,rcf^CTaui>|i.of  4ibfr 

6  ^flBS^F^ft80?iof'l^*^+«?d,  itvis  faniei  le«d  &<mi 
ftyg^fdift^  i?njoy«»ejnti  of.  bgantj^  a^  to  Xolw^, 
feSBo^^%f*^^f?^W.)V"lJT    Vrftws^i^  a  goddess, 
jyh^fj^.Xh^  little  Cupids .^iiy.  her  !«i^  ^!ght,% 

VOL.  I.  Q, 
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giren  as  attendants  to  any  handsdtne  female^  Had 
further  symbols  and  distkietibns  lire  Tv^ntiiig.  I 
recognize  Jupiter,  Juno,  MinerTe,  'by mother  things, 
nay  by  their  heads  alone.  The  head* of  Venus 
displays  very  beautiful,  regular  'foruB,  but  other- 
wise says  little, 'and  the  expression) is  idmost^ncga- 
tive.  Not  a  trace  of  love,  enthunasm,  excitemeDt, 
encouragement,  repuision.  But,  p^;eci8ely  because 
the  head  does  not  constitute  the  Venus, '<8he  showed 
herself  quite  naked  <to  Paris,  iiHiile  tiieotfaer  ^god- 
desses thought  >that  tfae^sight  of  their  heads  alene 
ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  oompetentjuiige. 
Venus  is  the  goddess  of  .general  corporeal  •  beauty , 
therefore  the  importance  of 'theindividiual;  part  must 
^ve  way. 

But  if  Venus  is  the:  goddess  of  general  corpotvai 
beauty,  why  does  this  Medicean  Vemi8wish«tO'hide 
any  part  of  herself?  Diana 'was  in  earnest . when 
she  metamorphosed  'Actseon,  a  'lover  >of  art  or 
beauty  ;  <but  ^what  means  Venus'by  this  attitude  ? 
I  discover  ntither  digaityj«noriai^r,  nor  shameyin 
the  oommon:<aeceptation  of  the  word.  Is  she*  look- 
spg  between  bep  fillers,  and  does  rfie  wish  th&i^^pec- 
tator  to  do  the  ^  same?  As 'for  the  Nctap^litan 
'Venus  (or  whoever  else  the  beautifuL  female  may 
be,)  I  know  what:  she  is  looking  at,  and  what  she 
wishes  to  show  in  preference,  and  the  spectator 
follows  the  direction ;  but  what  is  the-object -of  the 
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Hf  edicean  with  the  turn  of  the  head  and  this  sort  of 
digito  monstrarier  f  Perhaps  one  might,  without 
useless  reflection,  reply :  The  artist  needed  an  atti- 
tude in  which  the  arms  should  form  finely-curved 
lines ;  of  course  he  could  neither  fold  them  toge- 
ther, nor  let  them  hang  down,  nor  lay  them  upon 
the  body  (which  was  to  be  entirely  visible,)  nor 
throw  one  arm  back.  It  evinces  somewhat  deeper 
thought  to  say :  The  intention  was  to  display  two 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human.  The  total  ab- 
sence of  shame  WQuld,  at  best,  but  hav6  shown  the 
divine  superiority,  and,  badly  treated,  would  have 
degenerated  into  immddei^ty.  A  more  decided  ex^ 
pression  of  alarm  would  have  shown  merely  the 
human  element,  and  have  rendered  beauty  entirely 
silibordinate  to  a  moral  reflection. 

In  this  manner  oiie  may  reason  or  gossip  a  great 
'deal  about  this  Venus;  but  I  will  return  to  real 
innocence  and  look  at  that. 


LETTER  LVII. 

Right  of  Inbentance. 

Florence^  June  3rd. 

I  had  been  conversing  with  a  lawyer  about  the 
right  of  inheritance  of  the  married  women  of  this 

a2 
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country,  and  asked  Madame  H —  her  opinion.  She 
had  more  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  laws  here, 
than  the  Prussian  women  with  those  of  their 
country.  In  Tuscany,  daughters  are  excluded  by 
law  from  the  inheritance ;  they  receive  only  a  cer- 
tain share,  and  a  dowry  is  usually  assigned  to 
them.  Such  as  are  unmarried  must  be  kept  at 
home  by  their  brothers,  and  hence  frequently  arises 
no  small  discomfort.  In  case  of  a  separation,  the 
allowance  never  exceeds  that  fixed  by  custom.  At 
the  time  of  the  French,  sons  and  daughters  had 
equal  shares ;  but  after  their  expulsion  the  old  ar- 
rangements again  received  the  force  of  law ;  and  if 
the  condition  of  females  is  at  all  improved,  it  is  be- 
cause the  trusts  and  reversions  of  past  times  have 
mostly  lost  their  efficacy.  But  predsely  because 
this  is  the  case,  and  feudal  services,  and  the  rights 
of  the  nobility,  or  of  primogeniture,  are  now  out  of 
the  question,  because  women  have  every  where  ad- 
vanced to  another  position,  that  partial  right  of  in- 
heritance appears  as  a  relic  of  other  times,  unsuited 
to  the  present,  and  which  has  maintained  its  ground 
through  arbitrary  predilection,  tiot  for  any  satisfac- 
tory reasons.  If  one  would  act  consistently,  one 
would  set  it  aside  entirely,  as  well  as  many  other 
usages  connected  with  it. 
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LETTER  LVIIL 

Catholicism — English  and  French — Politics  and  Conversation. 

Florence*  June  4th. 

EvBRT  day  has  in  Italy  its  peculiarities  of  see- 
ing, hearing,  learning:  for  this  reason  I  cannot 
cdmprehend  how  people  can  put  any  one  unpleasant 
circumstance  that  may  occur  into  the  scale  by  it- 
self. As  a  proof,  here  is  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  yesterday  was  spent. 

Dined  at  the  house  of  the  Marchese  »  with 

.  Three  sensible  persons  must  talk  sensibly ; 
and  thus  the  conversation  turned  alternately  upon 
Florence  and  foreign  countries,  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  I  heard  much  that  I  shall  treasure  up  in 
my  memory  or  commit  to  writing.  The  Protestants, 
said  ,  are  frequently  more  reasonable  in  regard  to 
the  pope  and  the  church  than  the  Catholics,  at  least 
the  Italians.  We  are  near  both,  and  acquainted  with 
things  as  they  really  are.  A  few  simpletons  only 
ima^ne  that  the  omnipotence  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastical  authority  can  return — I  re- 
marked how  disgust  of  political  experimenting  pro- 
duces in  many  a  disposition  or  hope  to  found 
liberty  or  obedience  on  ecclesiastical  soil.  We  were 
unanimous  in  this,  that  the  entire  doctrines  of 
Protestantism,,  and  the  entire  doctrines  of  Catho« 
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licism,  are  adopted  and  followed  but  by  very  few ; 
that  in  fact  feeling  and  oonvictibn.  modify  both,  and 
give  them  a  new  form,  both  with  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, and  with  every  thinking  individual.  We  far- 
ther agreed  that  the  due  medium  is  the  right,  the 
positive  it  I^Mt  th^t  out  of.  mere  negations  neitl^er  is 
the  duem^ium  to, be  found,  nor  can  in  this  way 
anytbing.be  founded,  or  built  up.  On  this  subject 
the  ministerial  proceedings  in  Paris,  (in  which  not 
a  single  grand,  interesting,  positive  idea  was  brought 
forward),  furnished  instructive  examples  and 
proofs..  _« 

Conversitig  in  this  ipaQner,  we  drove  to  the 
house  of.  Madame  D— ,  a  deyer  Frencli  lady^.te 
whom  diose  gentlemen,  wisbed  to  introduce  me^ 
With  w  figreeable  per^n,  she  displayed  at  once 
the  easy  vivadity  of  ttie.Frencb:  women.  , 

Without  putting  o\kt,  of  her.  lurins  %he  mfaxiL  thai 
she  WAS  nu|rsing,.she  got  at  .ono^  J  scarcely  know 
how„  into>  the  cenire  de  la  politique,  apd  proapunce4 
a  warm  panegyric,  onr  Mon^.  T-r-.  Th?re  was^  i^ 
partioul^,.an  ^rtiple  of  hh  in  the.  Constitutioniie) 
against  the  Mng,fm^9rked.by  a  prq^mSfiur  despen^ 
s^  and, a  s^pK^i  (f  es^pressum  not  to.  be  s<i»« 
passed.  My  companions  ^^lid  nothing,'  and  a  ff^nr 
modest  remarks  on  ray  part  pnly.  served  to  fan  the 
flame  of  political  enthusiasm.  I  felt  as  if  a  boitle 
qS.  champagne,  excited  to  the  mnkMt,  was  about  f6 
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bur^t ;  nevertb^es3»  I.  re^tmnec}'  n^yself,  and  sai4 
Dot  another  word,  so  that  the  tpirent  of.  Pariaii^a 
e)oqi|^ce  rolled  along  without  okstriictioii*  M a- 
dame<«— «f4hen.inquired  aft^r  Hallam,  and:Couldn(^t 
qompreh^ndtbow  it.  happened  that  he  was  nether  a 
mother  Qfpvliiwent.pdk-  desired  that  distinction, 
1  observed  that  the  English  did  not  consider 
science  without  political  consequence  as  contempti- 
ble, or  that  every  scholar  was  called  to  assist  in  le- 
gislating.    The  conversation  then^  turned  upon  the 

English  women.   Madame sidd  that  they  were 

insipid,  without  expression  ;  at  best  beautSs  jardi- 
niireSy  large  hands,  large  feet,  fat,  clumsy,  i  T  aUe- 
mandey  no  breeding  or  social  polish.  If  I  had 
done  violence  to  myself  thus  far  and  held  my 
tongue,  I  now  gave  full  scope  to  my  eloquence; 
and  my' speech,, likfi  my  p]:;eyipu$.^ence9  wa^^in  di- 
rect opposition  to  tb^  Frmcb*  lady.  3o.  also  wa^ 
the  afwj^tion  tbAt  thq-  taknt  for  0Qnyei;8atioQ  and 
the  display,  of  ei/sprit{is.hy.no  mecois  the  one  thipg 
needful  either  for  man,  or  woiPQU^  Mgdaino  ■, 
ho;wqvjer»  di^Uyed  this  very  tftlent  in  ^pt  taking 
amiss^any.  tbipg  that,  was  said.  She.  promised  whe.n 
we  next  met  to  a^ck  tbe.Erepf:ibrW0i99Pv  and,  I  to 
defend,  th^m* 

A  walk  aloog  the  Ai:qo  concluded  the  day  or  the 
evening.  Venus  shone  so,  brightly  as  to  form  a 
luminous  stripe  upon  the  water ;  and,  after  a.  sound 
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night^s  rest,  I  wrote  down  the  history  of  that  day, 
before  commencing  the  labours  of  this. 

At  the  police-office  I  was  asked :  ^^  How  old  are 
you  ?**  When  I  had  answered,  "  Fifty-eight  years,'' 
I  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  thought ;  ^*  You 
ought  to  be  at  home,  and  to  lay  yourself  up  on  the 
^helf,'' 


LETTER  LIX. 

Florence,  Ju  e  6th. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  AET,  BT  ONE  OP  THE  UNIN- 
FORMED. 
FIRST  CONTINUATION. 

VENUS  DB  MEDICI,  ONCE  MORE,  AND  FOR  EVER  ! 

When  the  very  beautiful  Mademoiselle  von 
Glafei,  afterwards  Madame  von  Saldern,  chanced 
once  in  company  to  ascend  a  bank  or  a  hillock  and 

a  number  of  admirers  collected  around  her,  one  of 
them  proposed  that  she  should  make  a  speech  to 
them  from  that  eminence.  A  question  arose  re- 
specting the  choice  of  the  subject,  on  which  another 
said  ;  ^^  Take  yourself  for  your  theme,  and  make  a 
speech  on  beauty.'^  I  have  several  times  proposed 
the  same  thing  to  the  goddess ;  but  she  is  silent,  and 
so  I  cannot  help,  though  not  gifted  with  eloquence,^ 
to  allow  once  more  full  scope  to  my  tongue* 
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Whoever  knows  the  Medicean  Venus  from  plas- 
ter casts  alone  does  not  half  know  her,  so  undefined, 
tame,  clumsy,  does  every  thing  appear  in  compari- 
son with  the  original.  It  is  as  though  one  were  to 
judge  of  Titian  and  Correggio  from  engravings. 

But  why  is  every  naked  female  called  a  Venus  ? 
Perhaps  to  denote  the  difference,  the  oppointion  ? 
xo^  amf^offif.  Even  the  Berlin  ladies*  maids,  if 
subjected  to  this  Kotzebueish  fire-ordeal,  or  rather 
air-bath,  would  not  meet  with  any  elevation  of  their 
condition,  but  humiliation  and  scorn.  As  un- 
clothing in  most  persons  only  exposes  imperfection 
and  deformity,  legislators  themselves  have  presented 
it  as  a  disgrace  and  punishment ;  and  morality  has 
less  to  do  with  human  clothing,  than  aversion  to 
what  is  not  beautiful,  which  denotes  the  com- 
mencement of  a  better  taste,  till  certain  ultras  dis- 
cover perversity  and  degeneracy  in  the  aspect,  nay, 
in  the  very  existence,  of  the  beautiful,  and  strive  to 
destroy  it. 

The  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
are  of  such  infinite  extent  and  such  extreme  inte- 
rest that  we  need  not  wonder  if  admirers  of  the  one 
or  the  other  place  that  one  exclusively  on  the 
throne,  and  forget  that  the  rightful  authority  be- 
longs to  the  whole  trinity.  Such  extravagant  vo- 
taries of  the  true  place  the  ugly  on  an  equality  with 
the  beautiful^  because  in  one  respect,  (and  in  one 
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Qi]lj)>,a.oert9uiitnith  cpuinot  be.4c(iu^  tp.  t)>e;for- 
mer^  Similar,  admirerp  of  the  good  find  iu,tlie  ^- 
altation  of  the  beauUfiil  an,  injusdc^  tovviard^.  the 
goodt  and  an  murighteou^  elevation  off  the  visibJe 
above  the  inviable^  On  thi^  soil  of  one-sidod  enpcs 
springiup,  allat  once,  natimdists,  puiitans,  iopno- 
clast3»  modem  Frencbv  poejte — it  npt  sou^ethu^ 
worse — ^perverted,  unitarians. . 

I.  have  once  more  minutely  e^amined.tbe  cgrpucb- 
ing  Venu^  ip  the  gallery  here.  She.  ia.  sui!g]isecl> 
and  wishes  in  earnest  to  hide^  herself ;,  but  tha  Q)pie 
the  modesty  of  the  maiden  is  here  display  ed,  the  nioi^ 
the  goddess  whomayaiidis  meantt  tqi^eyeal  beauty 
is^  kept  out  of  sights 

Why  is  there  no  god  of  beaut]^!^  Beci^useip 
him,  (or  at  leasts  in  the  pan,),  beauty  is.  never  all- 
sufficient,  never  is^.  and  exhausts,  the  ^hpley,  but 
something  mcwe,.  something'  indicatiye.of  qu^ities 
and  character,,  an  aimp  m  diijeicjtiQPy.  an,  actt^<ntyf 
ought  to  be  apparent.  Apollo  is  no  more  the  gpd 
of  beauty^  than.  Piana  is  the  gpddesp,of  it:  their 
ipmost  nature  gnow&  on.  a.  totally  di0eren|;  soil* 
Adonis  and,  A,ntinou3. have  uev,er  raiaed  themselves 
firom,  their  effeminate  ei^istence  1^.  the  godlike,  the 
former  was  never  of;  equal  conditioawith  Venus* 

I  have  endeavour  in  former  reflections  tQ.fuir 
njsh  satis&ctocy  proof  that  J,uno  does^not  stripj^^nd 
why ;  and  the^  day  hefpue  yesterday  I  fpund  m  tjbe 
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workshop  of  BartQlini»  a  seulptor  oC  this  cicy^are- 
cliniog  JunO)  who  is  lifting  a  veil  in  ordei:  to.  show 
herself  perfectly  naked.  A  beautiful  woman ;.  nev^ 
theless,  the  impression  left  upon  me  waa^  that  she 
was  doing  this,  almost  out  of  spite,  or  .as  much*  a&  to 
say:  Anch'io  sono  belia  !  fiutit  is  not:  ds^oiim^ 
tier^  not  her  province,  as  it  is  that  of  Venus*  Thei^ 
toQ^  she  must  dress  herself  again,  or  get  herself 
dressed,  which  Venus  has  no  occasion  to  do.  Per- 
haps it  is  for  this  reason  that  she  is  married  to  Vul- 
can, who,  as  the  Princess  Borghese  said)  always^  has 
la  chambre  bkn-chaufflie. 

THB   SENSE  OP   SMBLt. 

For  the  senses  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  grand 
the(»ries  have  been  constructed;  tasC^and  feeing 
have>  from  their  smaller  domaiov  attempted  com 
quests  on  all  stdfss,  and  planted  colonieiB ;  the  sense 
of  smell  alone  has  been  utiiver^Uy  neglected^  and 
not  deemed  worthy  of  notice  or  cultivation.  People 
have  at  most  inquired  and  ascertained  wliether  and 
in  what  manner  smells*  are  wholesome  or  injuriocn 
to  the  body.  This  scarcely  lead&  to  physiol«9gy, 
cei^tainly  not  so  far  as  psychology  and  sssthtities: 
nay,  conadered.  from  thaLt  point  of  view,  it  would 
appear  that  Grod  had  to  be  sure  created  the  nose^ 
(fi^  blowing  asid  snuff-taking) ;  but  that  smdl  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and  perhaps  the  pesson 
wh6  has  no  smell  is  better  off  than  tke  ofll&  who  \M. 
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To  these  reflections  I  am  led  by  Florence.  In 
this  repository  of  art,  this  elegant,  clean,  beautt- 
fuUy  paved  city,  flow  from  every  wall  numberless 
streams,  which  may  compare  with  Acheron  and 
Phlegeton,  with  Cocytus  and  Styx,  and  all  the 
rivers  of  hell,  which  throw  a  damp  upon  higher 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  drive  to  despair  every 
one  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  not  utterly  destroyed. 
Incessant  attention  is  moreover  requisite  to  avoid 
stepping  into  these  impure  waters^  and  bringing 
home  with  one  more  than  is  homoeopathically  ne- 
cessary to  infect  the  air.  It  is  boasted  of  as  a  great 
improvement  that  not  a  swine  is  now  allowed  to  be 
killed  by  the  few  butchers  in  the  city  ;  but  this  uni- 
versal swinishness  is  tolerated ;  people  are  accus- 
tomed, are  become  indifferent,  to  it.    God  mend  it ! 

Adam  Miiller  once  planned  an  aesthetic  of  smelly 
but  got  no  further  than  his  former  doctrine  of  op- 
position. A  smell  and  an  anti-smell,  (perhaps  the 
Florentine,) — this  abstract  scheme  is  not  sufficient  to 
settle  the  business.  So  long  as  many  people  are 
fond  of  the  taste  and  smell  of  high  game,  strong 
seapfish,  rotten  cheese,  tar,  horseradish,  garlic,  &c^ 
delicate  females  on  the  contrary  detest  the  scent  of 
roses-— the  first  elements  for  constructing  an  aesthetic 
of  smell  are  wanting.  Caprice  and  Babylonish 
anarchy  must  reign  in  this  world,  till  some  great 
.legislator  for  the  nose  shall  arise,  in  whom  mankind 
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shall  believe,  or  to  whom  a  pat^it  shall  be  granted 
for  his  new  classification  and  valuation.  Perhaps 
Florence  is  called  to  this,  either  from  desperation,  or 
according  to  the  adage,  per  aspera  ad  astrtu  Has 
notthe  great  Neptune  in  theDuke^s  Placebeen  tau^t 
to  behave  himself  with  extraordinary  modesty  and 
decorum ;  and  why  not  the  many  little  Florentines, 
who  have  no  prescriptive  right  to  this  method  of  wa« 
tering  the  streets  P 

KISCELLANEOUS   REMARKS   ON    FLORENCE. 

The  Florence  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  Flo* 
rence  since  the  sixteenth  century,  are  essentially 
di£Ferent,  notwithstanding  all  the  threads  that  run 
through  both.  More  fortunate  than  many  an  Ita- 
lian republic,  it  has  found  its  way  from  an  iEschy- 
lean  youth,  to  a  Xenophontish  harmony  of  riper 
years.  This  harmonious  measure,  this  activity 
without  morbid  exaggeration,  this  grace  without 
superficialness,  this  content  without  indifference,  I 
find  (right  or  wrong,)  in  Florence,  in  Tuscany.; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  (unless  irresistible  storms 
should  rage  there,)  to  afford  the  pledge  of  a  long 
and  happy  life. 

In  some  of  the  yet  remaimng  tower-like  houses 
is  manifested  the  character  of  the  earlier  history  of 
Florence,  and  not  less  in  the  city  walls.  Florence 
would  gain  very  much  in  beauty  if  these  were  taken 
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fioWD,  and  Tiews  <q9e&ed  on  all  »des.  The  passion 
prevailing  here  for  enclosing  each  property  with 
lofty  walls^ 'SO  annoying  to  the  spectator,  is  likewise 
rooted  in  the  earlier  ages,  which  afforded  less  seeu- 
dtty^or  felt  lessiadmiration  for  natih'e-^*or,  as  others 
iM&k,  did  not  worship  hersoidolatrously.  Thisilat- 
ter  opinion  I  disclaim,  and  place  myself  on  the  ^de 
t)f  those,  who,  at  Batisbon,  Leipzig, -Breslau,  Dres- 
den, &c.,  have  manifested  a  taste  and  a  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

r 

The  contrast  between  the  former  violent  frenzy 
~and  the  moderation  of  the  present  time  appears 
modt 'glaring  in  the  works  of  art  in  the  Grand- 
'dtike's  Place.  'Hercules  slaying  Cacus,  by'Bandi- 
H^lli;  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  John  of 
iBDliDgna;  Perseus  with  the  dissevered  head  and 
body  '6f  "Medusa,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  Judith 
lEtitting  off*  the  head  of  Holofemes,  by  Donatello; 
^itbael  Atfgelo^s  David  (who  might  just  as  well  be 
icalled  ^Obliath,)  harbouring  similar  intentions— of 
t^urse,  nothii^  *  but  ^  blood  and  murder;  so  mat 
Wtrptune,  instead  of 'fiercely  leading  the  Way  as  a 
teJdthten'god'With  his  quos-ego,  >stands  -timidly  by, 
and  with  jgood-natured  countenance  wtslltches-idl  the 
scandal.  The  'Atticism  launched  at  Blucher's 
'^atue,  "I  have  not  room  up  here  by  myself," 
ivould  apply  still  better  to  Perseus  and  Judith,  with 
the  two  twisted  carcases.    Perseus  is,  in  comparison 
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with  the  superior  statues  of  antiquity,  but  a  coarse 
fellow,  as  Cellini  himself  was;  and  all  these  throat- 
cuttings,  headless  trunks,  streams  of  blood  in 
bronze,  &c.,  appear  to  me  unsuccessful  attempts,  in 
spite  of  all  the  art  employed  in  their  execution. 
Even  the  beautiful  hemmed-in  Sabine  woman,  mak- 
ing such  vehement  exertions  up  in  the  air,  I 
would  rather  see  upon  the  solid  ground  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable position  for  the  display  of  that  beauty. 

It  is  well  that  my  paper  is  at  an  end,  or  this  por- 
tion of  the  heresies  of  one  of  the  uninformed  would 
extend  to  too  great  a  length.  Perhaps  you  will  de- 
cline this  treat  for  the  future. 
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LETTER  LX. 

Florence — ^Environs — Italian  Theatre — Libraries. 

Florence^  June  7tb. 
Let  every-day  matter  (what  is  worse  ?)  succeed 
the  reveries  of  the  uninformed.  If  possible,  I  take 
a  daily  walk  in  the  beautiful  environs.  Thus,  one 
afternoon,  I  visited  the  Cascines.  The  woods  and 
meadows  were  most  exquidtely  illumined  by  the  sun- 
bright  evening ;  about  midnight  a  shower  of  rain 
fell  on  the  cultivated  hills ;  and  towards  morning 
Florence,  with  its  domes  and  towers,  was  sharply 
defined  upon  a  ground  of  black  clouds.  The  whole 
scene  was  as  diversified  as  beautiful.  Another  time 
to  Pog^o  imperiale,  a  residence  of  the  grand- 
duke's,  ascending  through  dark  cypresses  to  cheer* 
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ful  heights  and  orange  gardens.  A  third  time  to 
Bello  guardo,  where,  beyond  a  verdant  slope, 
covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees,  all  Florence  lies 
spread  out  before  the  eye ;  the  plain  towards  Pistoja 
opens  on  the  left ;  and,  on  the  oppoate  side,  Fiesole, 
with  its  ancient  churches  and  buildings,  crowns  the 
chiain  of  hills.  A  fourth  time  to  St.  Miniato,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  like  beautiful  views. 

It  is,  of  course^  become  warmer  than  it  was,  but 
as  yet  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  change  the  warmer  for  lighter  clothing, 
as  the  mornings  and  evenings  do  not  show  a  higher 
temperature  than  11  to  18  degrees  {56P  to  60^ 
Fahrenheit). 

Through  Count  Waldburg-Trucbsess,  I  recdved 
a  French  letter  from  Turin,  in  which  Count  Cosilla 
informs  me,  that  Ins  Majesty  the  King  has  j^re- 
sented  me  \(dth  a  copy  of  the  Stotia  MetaUitd  kX 
hts  kingdom.  In  my  answer  to  the  Couddt,  ftdce^- 
wise  in  Fl^ench,)  I  have  tetutned  thfanks  far  thin 
unexpected  favout,  touched  upoti  soiAe  literary 
points,  aird  sdid,  antottg  other  things,  '*  JTai  ]pBr- 
couru  ditferens  pays  de  TEurope,  mats  la  reception 
qipe  j'ai  troave  a  Tnrit^,  le  ndmbfe  de  personnes 
dVspHt,  de  talens,  6t  de  science,  qui  x>nt  bien  vouki 
m^struire,  T^nergie  du  caractere  qtii  th^H  psitii 
plus  grande  qu^  dans  qael<][tres  autres  payil  de 
ritalte,  les  progr^s  de  la  monardrie  sarde,  piikici* 
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palanent  de  la  Sardiugne  elle-mteie,  un  Roi  qui 
tache  de  F^iliser  un  juste-milieu  posUif-^iout  cela 
a  rendu  mon  sdjour  4  Turin  extrSmement  utile  et 
agr^ble,  et  s^est  imprim^  dans  mon  coeur  et  ma 
memoire  pour  toute  la  vie.^ 

Do  not  criticise  my  French,  but  take  notice  that 
all  I  here  say  is  perfectly  true,  only  that  at  this 
passage  some  little  doubt  arose  whether  Charles 
Albert  may  not  listen  too  readily  to  clerical  and  par- 
ticularly Jesuistical  counsels.  On  this  point  I  refer 
to  my  former  reports. 

Of  the  theatre  there  is  still  but  little  to  say.  The 
wretched  operas  and  comedies  have  no  attraction 
for  me ;  and  such  talent  as  Erminia  Gherardi^s  I 
have  not  smee  met  with.  But  I  should  certainly 
go  more  frequently  to  the  play^  if  it  commenced 
earlier  than  half-past  eight.  As  it  is,  I  cannot 
sacnifice  either  my  night's  rest  or  my  hours  for 
work  in  the  morning. 

AtnoDg  the  laws  here  for  the  theatres,  I  shall 
quote  but  one,  to  this  effect : — All  that  is  publicly 
promised  (new  decorations,  rich  dresses,  a  numer- 
ous company,  military  band)  must  be  performed, 
as  the  public  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  cheated  and 
decnved. 

The  sketches  of  my  oft-mentioned  and  esteemed 
frited,  Czomig,  contain  very  Interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Italian  theatre.     I  extract  from 
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them  what  follows: — ^The  Italian  theatre  is  ood- 
sidered  not  merely  as  a  treat  of  art,  but  rather 
almost  as  a  social  amusement,  cheaper,  more  con- 
venient, more  diver«6ed,  more  intellectual,  than 
French  soir^s  and  English  routs.  It  must,  mcM'e- 
over,  be  taken  into  account,  that  one  neither  can 
nor  desires  to  see  finished  works  of  art  only  from 
year's  end  to  yearns  end ;  but  people  put  up  with 
such  as  are  of  inferior  merit,  and  chat  till  some- 
thing worthy  of  notice  bursts  forth  from  the  mass 
of  mediocrity.  Hence,  further,  the  frequent  change 
of  companies,  the  brief  engagements  of  the  artists, 
the  necessity  for  the  manager  of  beginning  every- 
thing anew  in  every  town  and  for  every  year.  The 
opera-texts  are  almost,  without  exception,  wretched, 
and  cut  out  after  one  pattern,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  obstinate  demands  of  individual  singers. 
Notwithstanding  the  fondness  for  the  opera,  most 
managers  and  their  companies  are  ruined,  unless 
they  are  supported  by  the  government.  Thus  the 
Scala  receives  annually  240,000  francs;  which 
allowance,  however,  is  loud[y  complained  of  by  the 
other  cities  of  Lombardy.  In  the  year  1832,  there 
were,  in  Upper  and  Central  Italy,  (without  Naples 
and  Sicily,)  71  theatres ;  18  for  opera  and  ballet, 
33  for  the  opera,  1  for  the  opera  and  plays,  1  for 
plays  and  the  ballet,  17  for  plays,  1  for  plays  and 
rope-dancing.     In  Florence  only,  there  appeared  a 
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preponderance  in  favour  of  the  drama.  For  the 
year  1838,  20  dew  operas  were  composed,  and  of 
these  scarcely  one  outlived  the  second  summer. 
Donizetti  wrote  60  operas:  Gliick,  Mozart,  and 
Spontini  knew  (as  Voltaire  says),  "  que  ce  n'est 
pas  avec  un  si  grand  paquetage  quW  va  a  Peter- 
nite."— I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  fall  foul,  in  my 
uninfbrmed  wslj^  of  this  musical  and  dramatic 
system ;  and,  therefore,  break  off  here,  till  I  have 
got  and  paid  for  a  fresh  stamped  sheet  for  exercising 
that  prerogative  upon. 

Though  the  inspection  of  libraries  is  in  general 
a  wearisome  affair,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  travelling  man  of  letters  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  craft.  For  my  part,  this  always 
puts  me  into  an  idle  discontented  mood,  as  though, 
because  it  is,  alas !  impossible  to  read  all  books,  it 
were  not  worth  while  to  write  any. 

From  the  prevalence  of  pig-skin  binding  in  some 
of  the  libraries  of  Florence,  we  may  perceive  that 
they  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  grand-ducal 
library  in  the  Pitti  palace.  Though  not  founded 
before  the  year  1815,  an  astonishing  number  of  the 
finest  editions  of  ancient  and  modern  classics,  as  well 
as  works  on  natural  history  and  the  arts,  have  been 
procured  for  it,  chiefly  through  the  predilection  of 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand.     Nor  is  there  any  want 
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of  manuscripts,  (for  instance,  by  Lorenzo  di  Medici, 
Tasso,  Galiiri,)  which  are  still  partly  unexplored 
and  unpublished :  work  enough  for  a  man,  w1k> 
(like  )  wishes  to  throw  new  light  on  the  history 

of  Florence. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of 
general  utility,  and  on  account  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  increasing  the  libraries  of  Florence,  to  unite 
them  into  one  great  collection,  and  to  sell  the 
duplicates.  It  would  certainly  be  serviceable  to 
make  an  arrangement  every  year  concerning  the 
expenditure  of  the  yet  very  inadequate  funds,  and 
to  allot  a  particular  department  to  each  library. 
As  a  very  rare  exception  indeed,  books  are  lent  to 
literary  men,  but  never  to  students ;  and  this  regu- 
lation is  of  so  much  the  worse  effect,  since  the  lec- 
tures at  the  university  and  the  hours  for  reading  at 
the  library  mostly  happen  to  be  the  same. 


LETTER  LXI. 

Florence — ^Pi#ures. 

Florence^  June  8lh. 

Because  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  repeat 

what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  concerning 

individual  statues  and  paintings,  and  because  I  can 

as  little  suppress  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings  on 
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those  8\ihjects,  I  set  aside  the  greater  part  of  them, 
aQ4  take  leave  to  pve  free  scope  to  my  uninformed 
heresies  in  regard  to  some  few,  I  had  nearly  done 
so  yesterday,  when  a  couple  of  Englishmen  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  Medicean  Venus,  and 
some  others  were  extolling  to  the  skies  the  pictures 
of  Carlo  Dolce.  Not  one  qopyist,  but  two,  and 
even  three,  are  seated  before  each  of  these  pictures, 
probably  executing  English  commissions.  In  spite 
of  Tieck's  Zerbino,  what  useless  journeys  are  still 
undertaken  to  the  land  of  good  taste ! 


LETTER  LXII. 

Florence — ^The  Pitti  Palace. 

Florence^  June  10th. 

Would  that,  by  the  dry  detail  of  daily  life,  I 
could  set  before  your  eyes  the  splendour  and  the 
colours  of  these  scenes  of  nature  and  art,  as  I  go 
from  the  Boboli  garden  to  the  Pitti  palace,  always 
visit  afresh  the  Cascines  for  the  sake  of  their  cheer^ 
ful  impression,  and  yesterday  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the 
very  finest  view  over  the  surrounding  country,  at 
the  pastle  of  Belvedere  above  Boboli.  Eminences 
and  chains  of  hills  of  the  most  diversified  kind,  the 
Arno  and  its  bridges  most  beautifully  illumiped,  the 
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whole  city  outstretched  at  one's  feet,  and  the  gay 
white  houses  contrasting  in  a  peculiar  manner  with 
the  dark  and  bright  green  of  the  sea.  And  yet 
admirers  of  Borne  will  soon  pretend  to  prove  that 
the  desert  Campagna  is  more  beautiful  than  Flo- 
rence and  Naples !  Amidst  such  a  nature  and  art, 
the  living  Florentines  can  scarcely  keep  themselves 
a  la  hauteur  and  at  par. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

Floreuce,  June  11th. 
KEFLEXIONS  ON  ART,  BY  ONE  OF  THE  UNINFOBMED. 

SECOND  CONTINUATION. 

NIOBE. 

The  greatest  tragedy  that  was  ever  represented 
by  art.  A  simple  idea,  a  simple  feeling,  a  sublime 
accord ;  but  broken  and  modulated  through  all  the 
shades  and  gradations  of  alarm,  fear,  grief,  resigna- 
tion, mortal  agony,  and  death.  A  sublime,  won- 
derful, profound  conception,  which,  precisely  for 
that  reason,  is  most  deeply  moving  and  affecting; 
whereas,  Laocoon  produces  scarcely  any  other  effect 
than  shocking  me,  and  leading  away  to  consider- 
ations on  the  art  displayed  in  this  work  of  art. 
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which  always  are,  and  must  be,  of  a  subordinate 
kind. 

If  Niobe  was  proud  of  her  seven  noble  sons  and 
her  seven  beautiful  daughters,  it  was  a  natural,  ma* 
ternal  pride,  a  pride  at  any  rate  of  a  more  dignified 
kind  than  the  mistress-pride  of  her  sister  Latona. 
Apollo  is  not  complete  god,  but  only  a  demi-god, 
because  he  too  was  filled  with  his  mother^s  envy, 
and  his  power  was  not  elevated  and  glorified  by 
clemency,  love,  bounty.  The  Jewish  Jehovah  also 
shews  himself  as  a  jealous  God,  but  he  saved  Isaac; 
while  Apollo  is  here  no  more  than  the  slayer,  the 
destroyer,  the  Hellenic  Sheeva.  Hence  Niobe  has 
had  justice  done  her,  through  all  ages,  in  the  inmost 
feelings  as  in  outward  representation. — She  is  the 
conqueress  of  death,  risen  with  her  children,  and 
surrounded  by  sympathising  friends.  —  Through 
this  deed  alone  Apollo  lost  his  dominion ;  Niobe 
and  h<er  children  overthrew  paganism  in  their  fall, 
and  were  precursors  of  other  times  and  of  another 
revelation. 

ALFIERI. 

What  one  wants  one  is  glad  to  acquire,  and  still 
more  to  get  as  a  gift,  without,  as  the  proverb  says, 
examining  the  mouth  of  the  given  horse  too  closely. 
The  article  tragedy  was  supplied  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Italy  by  certain  substitutes  only :  Alfieri 
appeared  and  offereid  genuine  goods,  surpassing  the 
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manufacture  of  Hellas  and  Co.  Is  it  surprising 
that  all  seized  it  with  joy,  and  not  only  cut  out 
the  stuff  to  the  measure  of  their  bodies,  but  crept 
into  the  coat  when  made,  or  threw  it  over  their 
shoulders  and  advanced  in  buskin-step  against 
other  dramatic  tailors  and  clothiers.  Our  Alfieri, 
cry  the  Italians,  as  though  afraid  to  say  in  the 
plural,  as  some  other  nations  do.  Our  Alfieris. 
But  then  is  Alfieri  a  native  Italian  plants  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  and  climate  ?  I  am  well  aware  that 
he  was  bom  in  Italy  and  wrote  Italian ;  but  to  me 
he  appears  to  be  an  entirely  foreign  production,  an 
exotic  plant,  which  is  tended  and  nursed,  and  is  by 
BO  means  thoroughly  Italian,  like  Dante  and  Mac- 
diiaveli.  When  I  made  these,  or  similar  observa- 
tions to  the  Marchese  M — ,  he  replied  that  Alfieri 
was  popular,  that  his  tragedies  drew  crowded 
houses,  and  even  the  country  people  were  moved  to 
tears  by  them.  Abbate  B — ,  on  the  contrary, 
denied  the  popularity  and  the  numerous  attendance 
and  moreover  dried  the  tears  of  the  country-people. 
It  is  not  my  province  tantas  componere  Utes.  The 
second  assertion,  however,  appeared  tb  me  more 
favourable  for  the  Italians  than  the  first;  for  it 
would  tend  to  prove  that  rhetcnrical  hothouse  trage- 
dies are  but  little  relished  by  unsophisticated  tastes, 
and  that  the  admiration  of  them  is  confined  to  the 
eirde  of  lesthetisiDg  literati* 
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When  I  stated  as  a  fact,  without  entering  into 
the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
other  great  poets  of  Italy  were  known  and  esteemed 
in  Qermany,  that  Goldoni  was  frequently  repre- 
s^ted,  and  eyen  Gozzi  found  acceptance,  but 
Alfieri  no  where  excited  admiration  or  even  interest 
-^this  fact  of  course  served  for  a  proof  of  the  coa- 

tinuanoe  of  Qorthern  barbarism,  and —  in- 

wted  that  in  six  hundred  years  the  world  will  dis- 
cover that  Alfieri  is  as  great  a  poet  as  Dante.  What 
I  thought  on  this  subject  I  said  at  another  time  to 
B-— *,  and  be  agreed  with  m^  that  Alfieri  was  no 
poet,  but  only  a  rhetorician,  who  would  fain  have 
screwed  himself  up  to  a  poet.  At  length,  »  ■ 
fuid  bis  wife  admitted  that  Alfieri  certainly  was 
defident  in  mevimento  (which  I,  in  further  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  called  the  dramatic) ;  but 
asserted  that  the  sublimity  of  the  language  and 
sentiments,  and  the  profundity  of  his  works,  much 
more  than  oomp^sated  for  that  deficiency. 

As  the  admirers  of  Alfieri  find  the  sublime  (and 
as  an  accessory  and  supplement,  the  dramatic)  in 
his  dry  harsh  rh^»ric,  so  the  admirers  of  the  feeble 
Marini  conceived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
that  through  him  beauty  of  very  high  degree  was 
bom  again  and  revealed.  The  first  superstition 
will  pass  away  as  the  second  has  done. 

There  are  distinguished  writers  whom  it  is  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  for  foreigners  to  understand,  and 
out  of  courtesy  one  might  class  Alfieri  among 
them.  But  how  is  it  that  among  us  the  much 
more  difficult  Dante  is  understood  ?—- and  have  not 
the  Germans  every  where  shown  industry  and  versa- 
tility in  penetrating  into  what  is  most  heterogeneous, 
even  the  Indian  and  Chinese  ?  If  our  cultivation  in 
this  point  might  be  called  too  universal  and  ex- 
tended, the  reverse  is  seen  among  the  Italians. 
Whenever  a  German  youth,  after  his  school  years 
are  over,  turns  away  from  Greek,  there  is  still  a 
feeling  for  measure  and  beauty  left  behind,  and  the 
knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  added  as  a  make- 
weight. Most  young  Italians  learn  neither  German 
nor  English;  either  there  are  no  translations,  or 
they  afford  totally  inadequate  conceptions  of  the 
poetical  works  of  foreigners.  Italy  has  already 
sustained  great  injury  from  thus  shutting  herself  up 
in  false  self-conceit ;  and  this  seclusion  will  daily 
operate  more  and  more  prejudicially,  unless  more 
serious  and  persevering  attention  be  paid  to  the 
hitherto  slighted  European  productions  of  mind. 

LETTER  LXIV. 

Florence— Bartolini — Cucumero  Tlieatre — Becchi. 

Florence,  June  12th. 
Notwithstanding  that  happy    longing   after 
home  (for  a  traveller  without  home  is  a  sort  of  wan- 
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dering  Jew)  my  assertion  concerning  the  richness 
and  the  diversity  of  Italy  is  more  and  more  con- 
firmed, as  yon  must  have  collected  from  my  letters ; 
though  they  are  chiefly  occupied  with  a  single  side, 
and  leave  so  much  else  wholly  untouched.  -  If 
Florence  is  less  remarkable  for  that  side  than 
north  Italy,  nature  and  art  afford  double  enjoy- 
ment, and  cause  me  to  forget  that  I  have  not  yet 
been  shown  the  estimates  of  the  city.  It  would  be 
still  worse  if  the  Medicean  Venus  had  been  as  mys- 
terious as  the  privy-councillors. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  I  see  something  of  art  or 
nature.  On  the  9th,  in  the  forenoon,  I  went,  for 
example,  with  Becchi  to  Boboli,  which  garden  suc- 
cessfully strives  to  unite  nature  and  art.  Thence 
a  second  time  to  Bartolini,  the  sculptor,  to  feast  my 
eyes  upon  a  series  of  exquisite  works :  Juno,  the 
monuments  of  Demidof  and  Alberti,  Hector  and 
Andromache,  and  other  beautiful  female  figures. 
A  large  Napoleon  is  waiting  unfinished  for  a  pur- 
chaser. 

On  the  evening  of  the  lOtb,  I  saw  Scribe^s  Jlfo- 
ridge  de  raison  performed  tolerably  well  by  a 
French  company  at  the  Cucumero  theatre.  The 
audience  shewed  its  taste  in  understanding  and 
applauding  French.  Yesterday  I  had  my  choice 
between  the  theatre  and  a  soirie  at  the  house  of 
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To  do  injustice  to  neither  oomponj,  and  to 


avoid  giving  a  preference  to  either  treat,  I  renounced 
both,  and  after  a  hot  day,  walked  in  the  fine  evening 
along  the  Arno. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  I  oonvarse  with  some  Itar 
lian  or  other,  and  learn  something  from  him,  as  I 
have  done  with  Capponi,  Fossombroni,  Nicolini, 
Ricci,  and  others.  With  great  kindness  and  sacri- 
fice of  his  time,  M.  Becchi,  librarian  of  the  Riccar- 
diana,  and  secretary  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca, 
pays  me  particular  attention.  He  introduced  me 
to  the  president  Puccini,  accompanied  me  to  Bello- 
guardo  and  Belvedere,  and  is  going  with  me  this 
evening  to  Fiesole. 


LETTER  LXV. 

Florence — Amici — ^Physical  Cabinet — Fiesole. 

Florenca,  Jun^  13tfa. 
Yesterday  Cavaliere  Medici  took  me  tp  A^iti* 
nori,  the  director  of  the  physical  cabinet  which 
possesses  not  exactly  what  is  the  most  modem  and 
most  perfect  of  every  kind  ;  but  it  is  important  for 
die  history  of  science  and  the  manufacture  of  ip* 
struments.  Thus  the  instruments  employed  by 
Galilei,  Torricelli,  Fontana^  Volta,  remain  valuaUe 
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aad  authentic  relics.  Beasts,  birds,  fishes,  mine- 
rals—of all  these  a  beginning,  a  groundwork. 
Flowers  of  wax,  admirably  executed,  but  perish- 
able. The  anatomical  cabinet,  likewise  of  wax,  an 
object  of  the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs. 

Professor  Amici  showed  us  the  extraordinary 
power  of  his  microscope,  and  of  a  telescope  made 
by  him.  He  denied  the  circulaticm  of  the  sap  in 
plants,  which  our  S —  pretends  to  have  demon- 
strated, particularly  in  the  chelidonium.  The 
movement  does  not  take  place,  he  says,  through 
internal  force,  but  is  the  e£Pect  of  warmth  operating 
from/  without.  In  like  manner,  he  declared  himself 
against  the  attempt  of  certain  German  botanists, 
who  transform  all  vegetable  males  into  females,  or 
(by  an  inverse  emancipation)  assign  to  the  former 
the  functions  of  the  latter.  The  minute  explanation 
of  this  subject,  addressed  by  him  to  a  young  mar* 
chese,  (translated  into  animal  language,)  would 
furnish  a  complete  catechism  of  midwifery.  Zelter^s 
saying,  ^^  You  know  not  what  I  can  go  through," 
involuntarily  occurred  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  evening  I  rode  with  the  Abbate  Becchi 
(that  inexpressibly  attentive  friend)  to  Fiesole.  A 
series  of  the  most  delightful  prospects,  where  not 
interrupted  by  the  confounded  walls,  with  all  the 
jdains,,hill8,  and  mountains  that  have  been  so  fre- 
quently mentioned.    The  terrestrial  sea,  tinted  with 
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every  shade  of  green,  intersected  by  the  silver  stripe 
of  the  Amo.  About  Florence  and  its  gigantic 
dome  (that  central  point  of  the  landscape,)  num- 
berless white,  glistening  houses,  casinos  and  viUas, 
every  where  sprinkled.  A  most  serene,  cloudless 
sky,  painted  at  sunset  with  all  colours ;  and  over 
hill  and  dale  was  shed  at  the  same  time  that  magic 
mist  which  at  once  poetically  envelops  and  beautifies 
every  thing  in  a  veil  varying  from  dark  blue  to 
celestial  rosy  red.  By  the  road  side,  cheerily 
ascending  and  descending,  with  friendly  greetings, 
the  damsels  of  Fiesole,  to  whom  I  dare  not  refuse 
the  testimony  of  beauty,  as  I  can  to  many  Italian 
females. 

LETTER  LXVI. 

Tusca  ny — ^Leopold's  Legislation — Agriculture — Halflings. 

Florence,  June  8th. 
The  house  of  Austria  is  in  general  represented 
as  having  an  inordinate  inclination  to  keep  things 
just  as  they  are,  nay  to  stand  stock-still,  or  even  to 
go  backward  instead  of  forward.  And  yet  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this  might  be  proved.  The  great 
changes  which  the  world  hailed  with  such  loud 
applause  when  they  made  their  appearance  among 
our  western  neighbours  had  been  set  on  foot  much 
earlier  in  all  the  main  points  by  Austrian  sovereigns, 
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with  the  rejection  only  of  the  absolutely  violent  and 
extravagant.  To  say  nothing  of  Joseph  II.  (whom 
many  censure  for  that  which  they  admire  in  others,) 
I  have  already  shown  how  much  that  was  great 
and  praiseworthy  Maria  Theresa  did  for  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  in  the  very  same  spirit  her  son  Peter 
Leopold  acted  in  regard  to  Tuscany  from  1765 
to  1790. 

More  than  twenty  years  before  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  French  revolution,  he  abolished  the 
ancient  regulations  relative  to  treasures  and  mines, 
limited  the  right  of  hunting,  suppressed  the  guilds, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  exemptions  from  taxes  and 
feudal  abuses,  permitted  the  free  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  and  put  an  end  to  the  forced  grinding  of 
corn  and  olives.  Useless  orders  from  the  authori- 
ties (for  example,  when  the  vintage  was  to  begin, 
how  the  land  should  be  cropped,  and  so  forth,) 
ceased.  There  was  no  further  question  about  fixing 
the  prices  of  grain  and  bread,  and  a  free  trade  in 
corn  in  the  interior,  and  (without  any  protecting 
duty)  with  foreign  countries,  took  the  place  (that  is 
to  say  when  there  was  no  dearth)  of  complicated  and 
ever- varying  regulations ;  and  experience  has  veri- 
fied the  policy  of  this  system  up  to  the  present  day. 
In  like  manner  discontent  at  the  excessive  restrmnts 
imposed  upon  the  use  of  the  woods  caused  them  to 
be  thrown  open  to  all.     This,    however,   though 
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attended  with  much  benefit,  led  to  abuser,  and 
the  hills  were  stripped,  because  the  cupidity  of  m^, 
though  it  cannot  take  away  future  corn  crops  bet- 
forehand,  can  destroy  woods  and  forests  for  centi^ 
ries  to  come.  A  milder  criminal  code  took  the 
place  of  rigorous  laws,  a  new  municipal  regulation 
that  of  unsatisfactory  provisions.  Attention  was 
paid  to  schools,  universities,  and  archives,  and  long 
before  Necker's  time  a  public  account  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  state  was  rendered.  The 
Church  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  her  ow|i 
sphere,  acquisitions  in  mortmain  were  restricted, 
and  a  series  of  important  laws  relative  to  landed 
property  enacted.  They  aimed  principally  at  di* 
minishing  the  insecurity  of  possession  for  a  term, 
or  at  least  procuring  for  the  possessor  for  a 
term  a  share  in  the  improvements  of  the  soil.  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  lands  of  the  crown  and  of 
corporations  were  to  be  converted,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  property  of  the  tenants,  and  the  quit-i^nt  tq 
assume  a  fixed  character ;  but  all  without  infringing 
the  rights  and  income  of  the  original  proprietors, 
as  the  same  thing  has  been  attempted  and  accom^ 
plished  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  redemption 
of  fixed  taxes  was  allowed  without  being  compulf 
sorily  prescribed. 

In  short,  Tuscany  had-**-without  pretending  to 
deny  partial  mistakes  and  imperfections — completed' 
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her  revolution  in  a  mild  peaceable  way  before  that 
of  France  commenced,  and  took  but  little  pleasure 
in  the  innovations  which  the  envoys  of  so-called 
liberty  forced  upon  her.  The  French  commissaries 
therefore  declared  to  the  inhabitants,  ^*  Ye  who 
throw  down  the  trees  of  liberty,  proclaim,  in  so 
doing,  that  ye  will  remain  slaves  for  ever.  Reason 
does  not  exist  for  you,  and  ye  are  unworthy  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  man.^ 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  French  code,  and 
many  regulations  (oppressive  more  espedally  for 
the  proprietors  in  chief)  were  abolished  ;  other 
things,  however,  as  being  useful  and  judicious,  were 
retained,  as,  for  instance,  regulations  respecting 
trusts,  municipal  laws  which  no  longer  appeared 
adapted  to  the  times,  commercial  law,  &c. 

Great  as  were  the  changes  made  by  Leopold's 
legislation  in  the  domains,  in  feudal  and  ecclcsias* 
tical  property,  and  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
landed  property,  they  scarcely  affected  the  state  of  the 
mezzajuoli,  halflings,  tenants  who  cultivate  lands  on 
condition  of  sharing  the  produce  with  the  landlords. 
Panegyrists,  keeping  the  state  of  Tuscany  more 
especially  in  view,  assert  that,  of  all  the  predicaments 
in  which  a  farmer  can  be  placed,  this  is  best  for 
forming  the  head  and  heart,  for  teaching  tempe- 
rance, and  for  giving  a  property  that  cannot  be 
misused.    The  mezzajuolo  has  no  taxes  to  pay. 
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knows  no  cares.  He  has  no  trouble  with  buying 
and  selling,  with  raen^^servants  and  women-servants ; 
he  has  no  expenses,  needs  no  capital,  finds  every* 
where  an  adequate  return  for  his  labour^  is  co-pro- 
prietor without  inconvenience,  and  content  without 
passion  and  irritation.  Between  hioi  and  his  land- 
lord there  subsists  a  paternal,  a  human  relation,  a 
relation  of  real  community,  such  as  the  feudal  sys- 
tem perhaps  aimed  at  but  never  attained. 

If  we  consider  and  compare  the  Tuscan  and  Mi- 
lanese co-partner,  their  clothing,  habitation,  fare, 
their  appearance  and  their  behaviour,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  those  light  points  are  more  conspicuous 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  But  here  there  is 
no  absolute  exemption  from  shadow.  In  the  first 
place,  many  landlords  assert  that  in  Tuscany  they 
are  placed  in  too  unfavourable  and  the  farmers  in 
too  favourable  a  situation ;  that  they  had  too  libe- 
rally lent  a  hand  to  expensive  improvements,  the 
produce  of  which  went  chiefly  into  the  pockets  of 
the  latter  ;  that  the  debts  of  the  farmers  commonly 
fell  upon  them,  and  that  they  very  often  maintained 
themselves  longer  in  undisturbed  possession  than 
the  impoverishing  landlords ;  that  finally,  they  were 
not  to  be  diverted  by  any  remonstrances  from  their 
vicious  system  of  management,  and  by  their  nega- 
tive obstinacy  tired  out  the  most  patient. 

Others  again  remark  that  the  disposition  of  igno- 
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rant  landlords  to  interfere  in  the  system  of  manage- 
ment can  but  operate  detrimentally,  and  their 
declining  circumstances  arise  from  other  causes  than 
the  too  favourable  position  of  the  farmer.  The 
very  precarious  nature  of  the  crop,  (especially 
grapes  and  olives,)  it  is  easier  for  the  landlord  to 
get  over  than  the  tenant,  and  the  latter  scarcely 
ever  has  opportunity  to  lay  by  any  thing.  Nay, 
such  an  acquisition  of  capital  would  act  detrimen- 
tally in  driving  him  out  of  his  condition,  as  no 
other  way  presents  itself  to  him  for  thriving  within 
bis  natural  circle.  Thus,  then,  he  lives  on  from 
year  to  year,  making  no  provision  for  the  future, 
and  though  custom  leaves  him  in  general  in  posses- 
sion, still  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  his 
burdens  being  increased,  and  of  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  turning  him  out  without  assigning  a  reason. 
If,  moreover,  the  landlord  is  sometimes  saddled  with 
debts  of  the  tenants,  this  is  an  argument  against  the 
whole  system  ;  since  either  necessity  obliged  him  to 
contract  debts,  or  the  landlord  cannot  keep  a  suffi- 
ciently vigilant  eye  upon  the  idle  and  the  disorderly. 
In  order  to  remedy  several  of  these  inconveni- 
ences, it  has  been  proposed,  instead  of  the  merely 
verbal  agreement  for  a  year  almost  universally  cus- 
tomary, to  substitute  written  contracts.  To  this  it 
has  been  objected  :  the  usage  is  clear,  certain,  and 
well  known.     Amidst  the  infinite  diversity  of  cir- 
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cumstances,  a  fixed  form  of  agreement  would  either 
be  too  particular,  and  therefore  unsuitable,  or  it 
must  be  confined  to  generals,  and  consequently  of 

m 

no  use.  The  genuine  foundation  of  this  compact, 
mutual  confidence,  must  sufier  from  the  introduc* 
tion  of  written  agreements ;  mistrust  would  take  its 
place,  and  the  tenant,  unable  to  write  cur  read,  would 
at  last  have  the  worst  of  it,  and  be  subjected  to 
harder  conditions.  If  defects  exist,  they  lie  not  to 
the  forms  but  in  the  persons  and  in  other  causes. 

When  I  consider  all  that  I  have  heard  and  read 
in  praise  and  censure  of  the  system  of  the  fnefsxa^ 
dria,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  result 

Firstly — In  certain  states  of  sodety  it  is  a  natural 
condition ;  but  it  afibrds  no  general  rule  for  all 
countries  and  all  limes. 

Secondly — ^The  welLbeing  or  discomfort  of  l«id« 
lords  and  tenants  depends  less  on  the  main  condition 
cf  a  division  c^  the  produce,  than  upon  other  minor 
conditions,  drcumstances,  and  customs. 

Thirdly — The  mexzadria  invariably  securss,  fay 
the  divinon  in  kind,  against  extreme  poverty ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  advancement,  and 
keeps  persons  in  the  same  state  of  mediocrity. 
Hence  the  country  people  say,  Chi  e  nafo  pavero 
sari  sempre  povero— whoever  is  bom  poor  will  al- 
ways be  poor.  So  long  as  another  proverb  is  gene^ 
rally  recognized,  on  account  of  its  tr^th-^Tanie 
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mtUe^  tante  cadute-^^every  change  of  tenants  is  a 
loss*— the  worst  degeneracy  is  avoided.  But  if, 
fifom  the  increase  of  population  and  the  increased 
6ffers  of  tenants,  a  mischievous  disposition  to  aug- 
ment their  burdens  should  Seiee  the  landlords,  then, 
in  "ptoce  of  the  humane,  the  paternal,  the  jfoint 
interest,  there  will  succeed  a  frightful  tyranny,  an 
execrable  monopoly  of  private  property,  the  impo- 
verishment and  degeneracy  of  whole  nations.  From 
this  state  of  Ireland,  Tuscany,  thank  God,  is  far 
removed ;  aXtd  whoever  is  acqtminted  with  the  Irish 
principle  iof  letting  for  money,  must  admit  that  the 
abolition  of  the  mezacbdriu  and  the  ad(^tion  of  that 
money-letting  system  would  be  a  retrograde  step 
for  Tuscany,  and  the  adoption  of  the  joint  crop 
system  a  great  advance  for  Ireland.  As,  however, 
maYiy  Italian  writers  know  nothing  of  Germany, 
they  treat  this  subject  as  though  there  were  no  other 
litid  b^ter  sy&^tem  than  those  two.  Of  this  more 
hereafter. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  individuals  assert  that  not 
only  do  the  landlords  wish  for  a  fixed  rent  in&ftead 
of  the  divi^(^  in  kind,  but  also  that  the  teSHmts 
wish  to  becottie  fatrmers  ?  So  that  it  is  rather  fo^ 
verty,  tmrv^iemee,  and  ignorance,  than  anyt)dier 
reatofi^,  l^<^  ^eter  from  a  modification  of  the 
isyst^tn .  On  this  subject  I  shall  quote  some  passages 
from  the  instructive  Giomale  agr&ruK     Retrench- 
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ment  of  expence  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes, 
says  M.  Landucci,*  and  activity  on  the  part  of 
individuals,  aiford  the  only  means  of  retrieving 
deranged  circumstances.  Then  property  will  no 
longer  be  managed  and  possessed  by  distant  and 
embarrassed  proprietors,  who  think  of  nothing  but 
how  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  income  for  the 
moment,  regardless  what  mischief  and  diminished 
produce  may  ensue  in  future. 

The  minute  attention  of  small  proprietors,  it  is 
said  in  another  place,t  gives  to  every  country  a 
great  number  of  useful  and  productive  economical 
establishments,  and  is  attended  with  the  improved 
cultivation  of  large  tracts  of  land.  For  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  (says  M.  Bonarotti,  v.  108,  and 
to  the  same  effect  M .  Landucci,  vii.  379,)  and  for 
the  advantage  of  intelligent  proprietors,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  those  who  prefer  letting 
for  long  terms,  and  still  more  would  I  recommend 
the  fixed  rent. 

Without,  then,  shutting  the  eyes  to  the  fair  side 
of  the  Tuscan  mezzadria^  or  wishing  for  a  sudden 
change ;  without  ever  recommending  a  violent  one ; 
all  these  remarks  nevertheless  point  to  the  possibi- 
lity of,  and  even  a  disposition  to,  modifications. 
But  if  it  is  not  wished  that  this  should  occasion 
greater  loss  than  gain,  the  mezzadria  must  not,  as 

♦  Vol  X.  p.  163.  t  Vol.  vii.  p.  256. 
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M.  Ricci  justly  maintains,  be  exchanged  for  an 
Irish  or  even  an  English  system  of  letting  for  a 
term.*  In  this  course  there  are  steps  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  on  each  the  country  people  are  fain 
to  linger,  so  long  as  the  possible  evils  and  abuses 
are  not  converted  into  real  Then  the  tenant  ac- 
cepted for  a  year  will  have  recourse  to  tenure  for  a 
term,  the  tenant  for  a  term  to  the  hereditary  tenure 
or  the  hereditary  rent,  and  lastly  the  hereditary 
farmer  to  absolutely  free  property. 

With  increasing  consciousness  of  their  own  worth, 
all  are  thronging  towards  this  last  and  highest  step, 
which  leads  more  than  any  other  to  the  corporeal 
and  intellectual  development  of  man,  reconciles 
being  and  having  with  one  another,  and  becomes 
the  richest  source  of  the  noblest  love  of  country. 

But,  with  the  acquisition  or  the  renting  of  pro* 
perjty,  every  thing  is  not  accomplished  and  placed 
on  one  and  the  same  permanently  prosperous  foot- 
ing ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  state  has  also  its 
new  and  peculiar  dangers.  To  wish  to  return  on 
account  of  these  to  the  no-property  system,  would 
be  preferring  slavery  to  liberty,  because  the  latter 
also  generates  abuser.  For  the  family  right  and 
hereditary  right  of  the  proprietors,  for  the  rights  of 
the  first  born,  and  those  born  afterwards,  for  the 
union  and  division  of  estates,  various  regulations 

♦  Vol,  vii.  p.  302. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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may  be  framed  according  to  circumstances^  without 
attempting  to  interfere  in  every  thing.  Two  dan- 
gers in  particular  must  not  be  overlooked :  the 
first,  an  immoderate  division  of  landed  property  in 
populous  countries ;  and  secondly,  the  buying  up 
of  small  landed  properties,  by  which  one  would  be 
thrown  back  again  to  the  beginning. 

But  enough  for  to-day,  though  the  subject  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.  Thus  we  might  inquire,  for 
instance,  whether  the  living  in  close  villages  as  in 
Germany,  or  in  {scattered  dwellings  like  the  Italian 
husbandmen,  deserves  the  preference  ?  whether  the 
precarious  culture  of  the  vine  and  olive  does  not 
particularly  require  long  leases  ?  whether  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturing  population  would  not  be  great 
gainers  if  they  could  be  metamorphosed  into  haJf' 
lings,  or  if  the  system  of  the  mezzadria  could  be 
applied  to  them  ? 


LETTER  LXVII. 

Tuscany — Cadastre — Land-Tax — Municipal  Institutions. 

Florence,  June  9lh. 

To  the  statements  given  in  my  last  letter  may  be 

appropriately  appended  some  particulars  concerning 

the  Florentine  cadastre.    The  defects  of  the  former 

one  led,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1818^  to  the  order 
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for  prepariog  a  new  one ;  and,  after  the  persons 
charged  with  this  commission  had  minutely  in- 
formed themselves  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  ob- 
served in  other  countries,  and  laid  down  general 
principles,  they  commenced  their  operations.  In 
1828  the  measurements  were  finished,  in  1829  the 
maps,  in  1830  the  valuation,  and  in  1834  the  new 
and  more  equitable  divison  of  the  old  tax.  There 
was  found  to  be  a  superficial  extent  of  6,389,000 
qtiodratif  of  10,000  Tuscan  fathoms  each,  about  a 
French  arpent;  of  these  209,000,  (in  roads,  rivers, 
&c.)  were  not  taxable;  so  that  there  remained 
6,180,000  liable  to  tax,  which  formed  2,276,000 
separate  pieces  (appezzamenii). 

The  year  1818  and  the  lowest  average  prices 
were  taken  as  the  groundwork  for  calculating  the 
produce,  and  any  objections  which  the  tax-payers 
had  to  make  were  listened  to.  It  was  on  the  net 
income  only  that  the  tax  was  to  be  levied.  The 
expenses  of  the  land-owners  for  rivers,  dams,  and 
the  like,  were  very  properly  deducted,  for  they 
amount  annually  to  four  million  and  a  half  lire ; 
and  regard  was  likewise  paid  to  the  heavy  rates 
with  which  landed  property  is  burdened  on  the  part 
of  the  communes.  As,  namely,  the  land-tax  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  income  of 
the  communes,  and  must  cover  the  most  conside- 
rable part  of  the  expenditure,  it  amounts  to  from 

c  2 
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1  ^  lire  to  20  £,  or  on  an  average  9 1^  lire  per 
cent.,  or  more  than  the  government  levies  for  its 
necessities. 

The  taxable  rent  (which,  from  the  mode  of 
valuation,  is  far  below  the  actual  produce)  amounts 
to  44,SS9,000  lire,  of  which  18,232,000  arise  from 
houses  and  manufactories.  A  quadrode  yields  a 
produce  of  7  j^  lire,  and  the  landed  property  of 
each  person  (a  patrimony)  about  299  lire. 

The  following  table  furnishes  information  con- 
cerning the  division  and  produce  of  landed  pro- 
perty. 


Net  Income. 

Number  ol 

Total  Income. 

Proprietors 

1. 

Between     1  &  100  lire. 

87,917 

2,622,000  lire. 

Up  to                600 

81,467 

7,116,000 

1,000 

7,026 

4,946,000 

2,000 

8,884 

6,381,000 

8,000 

1,831 

2,228,000 

4,000 

663 

2,266,000 

6,000 

892 

1,819,000 

10,000 

764 

6,288,000 

16,000 

222 

2,736,000 

30,000 

86 

1,472,000 

80,000 

84 

2,063,000 

40,000 

29 

988,000 

60,000 

22 

972,000 

100,000 

21 

1,411,000 

Above        100,000 

10 

2,288,000 

REVENUES  OF  THE  CHURCH.  Sd 

Among  the  greater  landed  proprietors,  the  state, 
or  the  reigning  family,  is  by  far  the  highest^  though 
I  observe  the  foundling  hospital  set  down  as  de- 
riving a  net  income  from  land  of  191,000  lire. 

Respecting  the  share  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  clergy,  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  follow, 
ing  :— 

Simple  benefices  (benefixi  ^em* 
pKci)  derive  from  landed  property 

a  net  income  of. 429,000  lire. 

Canonicates  and  benefices  binding 

to  residence   827,000 

Fraternities    14,000 

Convents"  of  Monks  542,000 

Nuns    594,000 

Bishops 301,000 

Churches  46,000 

Parsonages    1,144,000 

Charitable  Institutions 39 1 ,000 


Total,  Concluding  the  hundreds)  8,790,000 

If  the  domains  be  added,  there  is  about  one 
eighth  part  of  the  landed  property  immoveable  in 
the  same  hands. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  how  the  land  is  em- 
ployed^ the  space  occupied  by  each  branch  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  net  rent. 
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Quadrat! .  Produce.    Net  Rent  per 

Quadrate. 

Vine    644,000    12,289  M  lire    19  lire. 

Vine  &  Olive  462,000      7,196  16,57 

Arable  Land  997,000      4,622  4,63 

Wood  of  all 

kinds  1,661,000      2,971  1,79 

Chestnuts   ...  861,000       1,144  8,17 

Natural  &  ar- 
tificial Mea- 
dows    79,000         866  10,83 

Pasture  1,870,000       1,462  0,78 

Various  Pro-  * 

ductions...  73,000  604 

Buildings  (7^5- 

bricatij  28,000      13,232 

Total  in  round 
Numbers     6,180,000   44,389,000,  or  about  ten 

million  dollars. 

This  table  shows  in  an  instructive  manner,  not 
only  the  space  occupied  by  each  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, but  also  its  productiveness,  and  accounts  for 
the  disposition  to  extend  the  one  and  contract 
others,  for  instance,  to  turn  woodland  and  pasture 
to  other  purposes. 

The  preparation  of  the  new  cadastre  cost  1  ^ 
lire  per  quadrate  in  the  state  of  the  church,  1  ^^  in 
France,  and  1  ~  in  Tuscany. 
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The  state  will  annually  levy  as  before  a  net  re- 
venue of  about  3,150,000  lire,  or  7  lire  in  100. 

I  now  come  to  another  subject.  It  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,  that  the  cities  and  communes  which 
were  once  so  omnipotent  in  Italy  have  gradually 
lost  almost  all  their  rights,  and  become  subject  to  a 
nearly  arbitrary  superior  direction.  Sensible  of 
this  defect,  the  Archduke  Leopold  says,  in  his  new 
municipal  regulation  of  the  26th  of  May,  1774,  that 
he  hopes  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
wants,  as  well  as  the  right  of  examining  the  receipts 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  communes,  of  assessing 
the  taxes,  and  of  giving  their  consent  in  all  matters, 
will  awaken  and  strengthen  the  zeal  of  the  citizens 
for  the  general  welfare.  By  virtue  of  this  law, 
amended  in  1816,  every  one  is  inserted  in  the 
register  of  citizens  who  possesses  landed  property, 
and  pays  annually  a  certain  amount  of  taxes.  The 
clergy,  institutions,  the  treasury,  &c.  also  possess 
the  like  right,  and  upon  occasion  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative to  exercise  it.  In  every  town  there  are  a 
gonfaloniere,  or  burgomaster,  several  priors  or  mu- 
nicipal councillors,  and  a  greater  council.  The 
number  of  the  members  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  priors,  diiFers,  and  is  not  governed  by  any 
general  principle.     Thus  we  find  in 

Florence  .     11  priors  and  20  councillors 
Prato    .    .    8         „        16        „ 
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Pistoja     •      7  priors  and  12  councillors 
Arezzo   .     •  7         „        16        ,, 
Fiesole     .2         ,^  5        „ 

St.  Casciano  5         „        20        „ 
The  gonfaloniere  is  appointed  by  the  grand-duke 
for  three  years,  from  among  the  citizens  and  on 
the  proposal  of  the  superior  authorities.     Half  of 
the  priors  and  all  the  councillors  are  changed  an- 
nually.    The  mode  of  their  election  is  this:  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens  written  on  tickets  are  put 
into  a  bag,  from  which  two  tickets  are  drawn  for 
every  office  that  is  to  be  filled.     Any  person  en- 
gaged in   petty  traffic  may  be  set  aside  by  the 
magistracy ;  and,  finally,  the  proveditore  del  camere 
always  selects  from  the  two  which  he  pleases.    The 
gonfaloniere,   priors,    and  councillors    receive   no 
salary,  excepting  the   produce   of   certain   rates. 
Whoever  refuses  to  take  the  office  pays  a  fine  of 
from  50  to  100  lire.     The  clergy  and  officers  of 
government  are  exempt :  convents  and  Jews  ap- 
point a  deputy.     The  administrative  functions  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  gonfaloniere  and  the  priors ;  but 
in  many  cases  they  are  obliged  to  obtain  the  assent 
of  the  government.    On  quitting  office,  a  year  must 
elapse  before  a  person  can  again  be  gonfaloniere  or 
prior,  and  three  years  before  a  member  of  the  council 
can  be  re-elected.    Every  municipal  officer  must 
be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  at  least  two-thirds 
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of  them  must  be  present  at  every  meeting  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  The  great  ooundl  has  no 
continuous  functions,  nor  any  permanent  superin^ 
tendence  over  receipts  and  expenditure;  but  is 
only  heard  on  occasion  of  innovations,  sales,  impo- 
sition of  taxes,  and  the  like.  The  lower  class  of 
inhabitants  pay  a  fixed  and  very  moderate  sum  to 
the  city  taxes ;  so  that  the  chief  burden  rests  upon 
the  ground  landlords,  more  especially  as  very  few 
towns  of  Tuscany  supply  any  part  of  their  wants  by 
a  tax  on  articles  of  consumption. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  a  well-meant 
municipal  regulation ;  but  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
still  imperfect  and  confers  but  scanty  rights.  Tt 
would  certainly  be  an  improvement  if  the  drawing 
from  among  the  whole  of  the  citizens  were  to  cease, 
a  wider  sphere  of  action  were  assigned  to  the  council, 
the  term  for  which  the  priors  hold  ofiice  were  length- 
ened, and  the  towns  were  left  to  propose  their  o^n 
burgomasters. 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

Leghorn — ^Population — Commerce — ^Taxes — Customs. 

Florence^  June  lOtb. 
By  way  of  change  I  shall  to^y  carry  you  to 
Leghorn. 

c5 
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The  times  when  a  state  or  a  city  could  acquire 
a  power  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  natural  rela* 
tions,  and  seize  upon  commerce  in  particular,  are 
past,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  return  through 
a  destroying  supremacy.  The  universally  diffused 
activity  has  prescribed  to  that  individual  activity 
its  measure  and  limit,  beyond  which  in  general  it 
cannot  pass.  Thus  Leghorn  finds  itself  limited  by 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Ancona,  Venice,  Trieste,  &c., 
and  can  reckon  upon  the  custom  of  at  most  from 
three  to  four  millions  of  people.  As  every  one  is 
now  striving  to  buy  and  sell  for  himself  without  any 
intermediate  person,  the  commission  trade  must 
decrease,  and  so  must  that  with  Africa,  because 
France  possesses  Algiers.  Still  Leghorn  keeps  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  displays  activity,  though  in  a 
particular  way.  To  the  mere  traveller,  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  even  Pisa,  are  more  interesting  than 
Leghorn. 

In  the  year  1791  the  town  contained  50,000  in- 
habitants, 64,000  in  1807,  and  76,000  in  1836. 

In  1757,  the  amount  of  its  commercial  transac- 
tions  was  computed  at  5  million  lire,  in  1835  the 
exports  were  estimated  at  from  52  to  63  million, 
and  the  imports  at  from  66  to  85  million.  Though 
these  calculations  may  be  arbitrary  and  exaggerated, 
yet  that  it  has  made  very  great  advances  even  to 
the  natural  limits  of  trade  is  not  to   be  doubted, 
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any  more  than  the  magnitude  of  the  fluctuations 
which  it  has  suffered  can  be  questioned. 

There  entered  in  the  year  1825       905  vessels. 

1826  721 

1827  1017 

1828  867 

1829  726 

1832  1266 

1833  1150 

1836  831 

1837  1075 
Or  including  steam-vessels  ^  1836     5508 

and  coasters  j  1837    5897 

On  an  average  the  number  of  vessels  has  not 
increased  since  1826.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  was 


1825. 

1836. 

1837.  Average  from 
1816  to  1834. 

English 

170 

166 

185 

S34 

Tuscan 

161 

114 

140 

178 

Sardiman 

15S 

191 

184 

Austrian 

111 

55 

139 

89 

Neapolitan 

71 

98 

80 

79 

French 

6S 

15 

40 

83 

Spanish 

88 

IS 

13 

S5 

Swedish  and 
Norwe^an 

}  36 

14 

23 

48 

Roman 

35 

17 

S6 
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1825.    1836.    1837.  Average  from 

1815  to  1834. 


American 

Russian 

Danish 

Dutch    (and) 

Hanoverian)  j 

Algerine 

Greek 

Ionian    , 

Belgian, 

Dutch, 

Prussian, 

Hanoverian, 

Turkish, 


29 
18 
12 

9 

1 


32 
46 
11 


18 
96 

4 


32 
64 
21 


55 
11 


104 
22 


28      27 


12 
5 

19  Turkish. 
1  Barbary. 
1  Hamburg. 


Roman. 

From  this  list  it  appears  that  some  states,  in 
regard  to  this  direction  of  commercial  activity, 
materially  declined,  (Spain,  for  instance,)  while 
others  flourished,  and  others  were  set  in  motion  in 
particular  years  by  extraordinary  circumstances  and 
demand. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  corn,  colonial 
commodities,  (especially  sugar,  coffee,  and  pepper,) 
manufactured  goods,  metals,  &c. ;  and  the  chief 
articles  of  exportation,  leather,  oil,  soap,  borax, 
straw  hats,  caps,  liqueurs,  starch,  coral,  &c. 

Leghorn,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  a  free  port,  and 
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many  duties  particularly  oppressive  for  cominerce 
were  abolished  in  the  year  1884)  (perhaps  too  late,) 
and  in  their  stead  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the  mercantile 
profession^  to  be  divided  by  it  and  levied  according 
to  four  classes.  Various  duties  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption are  likewise  levied  at  Leghorn. 

The  fixed  receipts  of  the  town  (from  rent  and 
the  like)  amounted  in  1838  to  about  20,000  lire  ; 
the  variable,  arising  from  taxes  of  all  kinds,  to 
861,000.  For  1889  the  receipts  and  expences  are 
calculated  at  852,000  lire.  The  first  custom-house 
regulation  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  which 
suppressed  great  abuses,  is  that  of  the  year  1781 ; 
the  second,  proceeding  still  farther,  of  the  year 
1791.  All  the  lines  of  custom-house  in  the  interior 
were  abolished,  the  duties  levied  at  all  places  of 
import  equalized,  the  customs^  roads  specified,  and 
circumstantial  instructions  given  relative  to  the 
administration  properly  so  called.  Those  custom- 
house laws  paid  homage  to  the  then  prevailing 
mercantile  system,  inasmuch  as  (in  order  to  pro- 
mote native  manufactures)  they  impeded  or  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  many  raw  articles,  for  instance, 
wool,  silk,  rags,  hides,  &c.  It  appears  extraor- 
dinary, on  the  other  hand,  that  catde  and  corn 
were  allowed  to  be  imported  and  exported  duty 
free.  In  1816,  the  duties  on  all  articles  not  pro* 
duced  and  manufiictured  in  the  country  were  raised 
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one-fourth  ;  but  in  1883  many  of  them  were  again 
lowered.  The  net  receipts  of  the  customs  amount 
to  9  million  lire^  (or  much  more  than  double  the 
land-tax,)  and  the  charges  of  collection  to  about 
1,260,000. 

At  the  gates  of  Florence  the  receipts,  the  whole 
of  which  go  to  the  state,  were,  in  1832,  S,i20,000 
lire.  Florence  consumed  yearly  497,000  barili  of 
wine,  and  47,000  of  oil.  If  this  wine  was  drunk 
in  Florence  and  by  Florentines  only,  and  we  take 
in  round  numbers  500,000  barili  and  100,000 
Florentines,  there  would  be  annually  5  barili,  or 
about  340  bottles  per  head ;  but  this  must  be  far 
below  the  real  consumption,  for  we  must  recollect 
that  women  drink  less  wine  and  children  none  at  all. 


LETTER  LXIX. 

Tuscany — ^Population — ^Army — Clergy  and  Monks — 

Universities. 

Florence^  June  11th. 
The  population  of  Tuscany  amounted  in  1815 
to  1,169,000  inhabitents,  in  1825  to  1,256,000, 
and  in  1838,  in  a  round  number,  to  a  million  and  a 
half.  For  this  population  an  army  of  7  to  8,000 
men,  partly  on  furlough,  appears,  in  comparison 
with  many  other  states,  moderate  enough. 
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For  the  proper  management  of  the  levies^  a  com- 
mission composed  of  magistrates  and  other  respect- 
able men  is  annually  formed  in  each  commune.  It 
id  left  for  them  to  determine  what  way  the  number 
of  recruits  required  of  the  commune^  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  shall  be  obtained,  and  that  with 
the  least  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  and  with- 
out detriment  to  the  state.  They  generally  begin 
with  looking  about  for  volunteers,  and  without 
ceremony  pick  out  any  idle  useless  individuals,  if 
they  are  liable  to  military  duty.  This  liability 
commences  with  the  21st  year,  and  the  military 
service  lasts  six  years.  Ecclesiastics,  students,  per- 
sons married  in  the  current  year,  only  sons  of 
widows  or  of  fathers  seventy  years  old,  fathers  of 
families  who  live  by  manual  labour,  &c.  are  ex- 
empted. 

The  commission  decides,  afier  taking  the  volun- 
teers and  persons  of  bad  character,  whether  the 
number  still  deficient  shall  be  obtained  by  money  or 
by  lot.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  a  right  to  raise  a 
recruiting  tax  by  classes  upon  all  who  are  liable 
to  military  service,  that  is  to  say,  all  who  are  not 
soldiers,  consequently,  even  civil  officers,  fathers  of 
families,  Jews,  only  sons,  &c.  This  method  is 
sometimes  preferred,  because  it  divides  the  burden 
among  many,  and  secures  to  the  recruit  a  bounty  of 
50  scudL     In  other  places  they  seek,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  to  avoid  the  paying  of  money,  and  conceive 
that,  as  the  number  to  be  levied  is  but  small,  the 
other  alternative,  the  lot,  is  not  attended  with  any 
great  danger.  The  person  who  is  drawn  may,  but, 
if  a  Jew  or  a  heretic,  he  must,  find  a  substitute.  In 
every  town  there  is  a  civic  watch  composed  of  re- 
spectable persons.  The  arms  are  deposited  in  a 
public  place,  and  an  inspection  is  held  once  a 
month. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  in  Tuscany  all  peaceful 
objects  are  not  made  subordinate  to  military  ones, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  are 
not  expended  on  the  latter,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  the  welcome  liberty  of  dividing  and  lighten- 
ing the  burden  uf  recruiting.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  complaints  that  the  selection  of  loose 
persons  and  the  acceptance  of  bad  substitutes  are 
prejudicial  to  the  spirit  of  the  army  and  diminish 
respect  for  it.  It  is  true  that,  in  Tuscany,  among 
the  cardinal  virtues,  moderation  takes  precedence  of 
valour,  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  unin- 
terrupted tranquillity,  self-chosen  activity,  and  aes- 
thetic feeling,  are  adequate  means  for  so  steeling  a 
people  that,  in  times  of  impending  danger,  they 
shall  sacrifice  every  thing  to  love  of  country,  and  if 
not  gloriously  conquer,  yet  leave  in  their  fall  a 
model  for  happier  generations. 

If  Tuscany  has  a  less  numerous  army  of  soldiers. 
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it  has,  like  all  Italy,  so  much  the  more  numerous  a 
host  of  foundlings,  ecclesiastics,  and  monks.  Balbi 
gives  the  following  numbers  for  this  country. 

The  secular  clergy  consisted  in  1830  of  7,000  priests. 
The  other  clergy  (chierici)  .         tJ,000 

Total     .     10,000 

There  are,  with  a  provision. 

Monks  .         .         1,150 

Nuns       .        .        .    4,200 

Mendicant  monks  1,400 

8,160 

General  total  of  persons       18,150 

There  are  convents  of  monks  with  a  provision     45 

„        nunneries 67 

„        convents  of  mendicants  .        .        .50 

Total     •    162 

For  the  year  1835,  I  find  the  number  of  the  se- 
cular clergy  stated  at  8,901,  that  of  the  monks  at 
2,461,  that  of  the  nuns  at  3,9399  that  of  the  con- 
vents  of  monks  at  183,  (52  of  which  were  mendi- 
cant convents)  and  that  of  the  nunneries  9t  69. 
Which  of  these  statements  is  most  accurate,  or  how 
the  variations  that  have  crept  in  are  to  be  accounted 
for,  I  have  not  learned  with  certainty. 

In  so  highly  polished  a  land  as  Tuscany,  the 
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vaiue  of  education  and  instruction  has  by  no  means 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  government  and  of  in- 
dividuals ;  yet  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and 
schools  and  universities  appear  to  be  very  scanty  in 
comparison  with  the  number  and  revenues  of  the 
clergy  and  especially  of  the  monks.  Indeed,  the 
Italians  do  not  acquire  knowledge  by  means  of  their 
universities,  but  in  spite  of  them ;  and  how  can 
governments  be  surprised  if  many,  both  old  and 
young,  have  either  no  ideas  at  all,  or  false  ones,  of 
passing  events,  of  social  relations,  states,  constitu- 
tions, and  governments,  since  every  genuine  avenue 
to  science  and  experience  is  cut  off  from  them  by 
the  perverse  one-sidedness  and  silly  apprehension 
of  their  rulers ! 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  Tuscany  had  one  ca- 
pital complete  university  than  two,  which  are  equally 
far  from  answering  the  conception  and  the  end,  as 
the  persons  who  hold  appointments  in  them  most 
deeply  feel  and  most  bitterly  lament?  On  the 
average  of  late  years,  Pisa  had  from  five  to  six 
hundred,  Siena  from  two  to  three  hundred  students, 
the  greatest  number  of  the  law,  the  smallest  of  di- 
vinity. 
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LETTER  LXX. 

Tuscany — Administration  of  Justice — Jews — ^Re venues  and 
Expenditure  of  the  State— Public  Debt. 

Florence,  June  12th. 

As  in  every  state,  so  in  Tuscany,  there  are  au- 
thorities for  the  different  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but,  from  the  smallness  of  the  country,  se- 
veral of  them  can  be  committed  to  one  person, 
or  the  intermediate  authorities,  indispensable  in 
an  extenfflve  empire,  can  be  spared.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  tiring  you  with  particulars,  which  are  in  some 
measure  matters  of  course,  I  will  notice  some  points 
in  the  judicial  system  which  was  new-modelled  last 
year. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vicars  and  podesta  are 
judges  in  the  individual  places  or  in  smaller  dis- 
tricts, to  the  value  of  400  lire,  and  in  many  other 
cases  without  reference  to  value,  for  instance  on 
wages,  non-performance  of  contract  by  the  half- 
lings,  removal  of  boundaries,  possession,  &c.  Four- 
teen tribunals,  as  they  are  called,  judge  in  first  in- 
stance in  all  matters  exceeding  in  value  400  lire, 
and  appeals  may  be  made  to  them  from  the  decision 
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of  the  vicars,  &c.,  when  the  value  exceeds  70 
lire.  From  their  second  decision,  there  is  no  further 
appeal ;  but  from  the  first  decision  of  these  tribu- 
nals appeal  may  be  made  to  the  superior  court, 
{corte  regia)  when  the  value  exceeds  800  lire.  In 
the  tribunal  of  first  instance  at  least  three  of  the 
judges,  and  in  the  superior  court  five,  must  give 
their  opinion.  The  latter  is  composed  of  a  president, 
four  vice-presidents,  and  sixteen  councillors.  In 
criminal  matters,  there  are  the  same  gradations  and 
divinons  as  in  civil  suits. 

.  In  no  case  whatever  is  there  a  jury ;  the  proceed- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  are  always  public,  and  in 
smaller  matters  below  the  value  of  70  lire,  mostly 
oral,  but  short  notes  are  committed  to  writing  in  a 
protocol.  A  sort  of  chamber  of  accusation  decides 
whether  penal  proceedings  ought  to  be  opened. 
The  punishments  are  mild,  but  there  is  no  appeal 
from  a  penal  sentence.  The  whole  course  of  prQ>» 
ceeding  is  copied  from  the  French,  and  is  therefore 
as  much  extolled  by  some  as  it  is  censured  by 
others.  After  this  commencement,  a  new  civil  code 
must  certainly  be  framed,  for  a  beginning  has  been 
made  there  only  where  the  task  appeared  to  be  the 
easiest. 

The  Jews  are  under  the  ordinary  judges  and  the 
laws,  but  they  have  a  board  formed  from  among 
themselves  for  their  divine  worship,  schools,  poor. 
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&c.  The  relations  of  state  and  church  are  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  laws  of  Leopold,  but  of 
late  much  that  was  formerly  disputed  has  been 
ceded  to  the  latter.  A  monk  is  not  allowed  to  take 
the  vows  before  his  24th  year,  nor  a  nun  before  her 
80th ;  but  notwithstanding  this  restriction,  their 
number  has  increased  since  1815. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  total  revenue  of  the  state 
amounted,  according  to  a  statement  with  which  I 
have  been  furnished,  to  25,186,000  lire. 

lire. 
Of  this  sum  the  customs  and  commer- 
cial duties  produced 8,401,000 

Land-tax 3,082,000 

Salt  8,726,000 

Lottery 2,809,000 

Tobacco    1,577,000 

For  1826, 1  find  the  revenue  stated  at  25,104,000 
lire,  and  the  expenditure  at  28,078,000  Ure, 
which  would  show  a  large,  but  to  me  doubtful 
surplus. 

The  charges  of  collection  amount  in  general  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  The  military  esta- 
blishment cost  even  in  Tuscany,  4,287,000  lire, 
while  856,000  only  are  allotted  to  public  instruction 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  expences  for  the  court  are 
set  down  as  follows :— - 
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lire. 

Management  and  payments  in  cash 8,604,000 

Embellishment  of  palaces,  buildings  &c.  881,000 

Keeping  up  the  same   115,000 

Gardens 81,000 

Flowers 11,000 

Hunting  parties    84^000 


Total  ^,016,000 
The  following  items  at^  also  worth  quoting  :-^ 

lire. 

For  the  University  of  Pisa 160,000 

Purchase  of  works  of  art,  excavations,  &c.     83,000 

Egyptian  Travels  82,000 

Map  of  Tuscany    7,000 

To  the  Pergola  theatre  13,000 

Citrons  (cedrati)  for  the  pope,  and  flowers 

for  the  churches     1,601 

Though  there  exist  all  sorts  of  public  debts 
there  is  no  entry  of  them  in  the  published  accounts, 
neither  are  they  ever  heard  of  in  the  market  or  at 
the  Exchange;  a  proof  that  their  amount  is  small, 
that  their  security  (partly  on  mortgage)  is  unques- 
tionable, that  they  mostly  continue  in  the  same 
hands,  and  that  they  are  easy  to  cover  and  to  dis- 
charge. 

The  improvements  which  the  grand-duke  is  car- 
rying on  with  judgment  and  energy  in  the  Ma- 
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remme  have  occasioned  many  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  some  day  amply 
repay  all  that  has  been  laid  out  upon  them.  So 
much  is  certain  that  they  already  contribute  much 
to  the  health  of  the  population,  formerly  afflicted, 
nay,  swept  away,  by  disease.  Many  an  under* 
taking  would  be  facilitated,  if  laws  like  those  of 
Prussia  concerning  redemptions  and  the  founding 
of  absolute  property  were  issued  and  carried  into 
operation. 


LETTER  LXXL 

Florence — ^Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  City — Muni- 
cipal Regulatious. 

Florence,  June  13th. 

I  HAVE  just  received  a  statement  of  the  receipts 

and  expences  of  the  city  of  Florence  for  the  year 

1834,  and  shall  extract  some  of  the  principal  items, 

as  it  would  be  too  tedious  and   uninstructive   to 

enter  into  all  the  petty  details.     The  total  income 

amounts  to  818,000  lire,  and  the  expenditure  (with 

the  exception  of  a  covering  sum,)  is  stated  to  be 

just  as  high.     Among  the  receipts  we  find : — 

lire. 

Fixed  income  for  ftirms,  ground-rents  &c.  115,000 

Extraordinary  income 2,000 

of  which  1900  lire  for  opening  the  theatres 
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lire. 
Compensation  from  the  State  for  the  tax 

on  articles  of  consumption   70,000 

Fines  for  not  attending  the  meetings  of  the 

magistrates  100 

Family-tax   50,000 

Land  and  house-tax     616,000 

The  last  two  items  are  of  most  importance,  ^nce 
the  city  derives  no  benefit  from  the  tax  on  articles 
of  consumption ;  but  46,000  lire  out  of  the  family- 
tax,  and  280,000  out  of  the  land-tax,  go  to  the 
state:  thus  these  sums  diminish  the  real  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  city  to  about  49^,000  lire.  * 

Among  the  expences  are  the  following  items — 

lire. 
For  the  extinction  of  debt  (all  in  round 

numbers) 18,000 

Do.  military  burdens  of  1815-1816   ...     16,000 

Charge  for  management,  about ^,000 

Preparation  of  the  CaJotf^rtf 1S,000 

Streets,  bridges,  new  buildings  180,000 

Cleaninng  the  city  S5,000 

Lunatic  hospital 35,000 

Foundling  hospital 7,000 

Fire  institution    21,000 

Schools     5,000 

Workhouse 60,000 

Public  festivities 84,000 
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Soove  expences  which  woi^ld  otherwise  fall  upon 
the  city  the  state  has  taken  upon  itself,'  with  so  mtrclfi 
the  more  reason  as  the  tajs,  on  consumption  (except- 
ing a  small  cbmfpens^tion,)  goes  into  its  cofiers'.  The 
f6undting  bospifal  c(j^U  the  city  (notwithstanding 
the  income  that  it  derives  from  foundations,)  more 
than  the' schools  do;  the  pubHc  festivities  as  mu^h 
ai9  the  whole  ma'nagenient,  and  the  lunatic  hospital, 
10,000  litis  more  than  the  latter;  The  expence  for 
tte  street^,  (on  flcc6unt  of  th^  Capital  but  not  du- 
ratble  pBi'^etneiit^y  is  very  high;  but  in  the  sutn 
abote  stated  are  included  tartous  extraordinary 
dtltlays.  A  provisioili  of  49,600  lire  is  made  out  of 
other  funds  for  lighting  the  city. 

To  my  formei^  comtnunications  relativ6  to  th6 
mui^icipal  regulations,  I  have  to  add  som6  particu- 
\AH  diat  I  have  just  leiarned.  The  sum  demanded 
for  admission  into  the  roll  of  citizens  rs  not  every- 
where alike,  aiid,  singular  enough,  it  is  higher  iii 
s6ifare^  of  the  small  towns  than  in  the  larger.  It  is 
fixed  by  the  towns  themselves.  The  personal  tax 
amounting  to  from  2  to  90  lire,  mostly  divided  into 
six,  (in  Florence  into  ten)  classes,  appears  much 
more  natural ;  but  no  regard  is  had  to  this  on  ad- 
mission into  the  roll  of  citizens.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  difference  between  the  qualification  for  prior  and 
for  d  member  6t  the  great  council.  The  foriiier 
post  can  be  held  oiily  by  such  as  in  Florence,  (ac- 

VOL.   II.  D 
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cording  to  the  new  cadcistre)  possess  a  net  income 
from  landed  property  of  420  lire.     On  the  other 
hand,  every  one  possessing  any  landed  property, 
however  small,  is  admitted  into  the  great  Borsa,  (in 
Florence  about  5,000  persons,)  out  of  which  the 
members  of  the  great  council  are  drawn  by  lot. 
Now  the  great  council  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  current  business,  but  it  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject  of  new  offices,  institutions,  &c«    If 
then  the  lot  falls  on  incapable  persons,  they  must 
be  permanently  kept  aloof,   or  their  spontaneous 
concurrence  must  be  reckoned  upon.     At  any  rate, 
election  by  lot  from  among  a  mass  of  several  thou- 
sand citizens  is  the  very  worst  expedient ;  (though 
the  Athenians  employed  it  to  their  prejudice) ;  and 
it  is  proved  in  Tuscany,  (as  elsewhere)  that  forms, 
in  appearance  extraordinarily  liberal,  in  reality  and 
necessarily  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
leading  persons  and  of  the  government,  because 
their  strict  application  is  impossible  or  leads  to  con- 
fusion. 


LETTER  LXXII. 

Journey  to  Rome — ^Heat — Best  Season  for  visiting  Italy. 

Rome^  June  I8tb. 
As  you  see  by  the  date  that  I  have  arrived  safe  in 
Rome,  I  shall  continue  my  report  chronologically. 
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On  Saturday  the  15th,  packed,  paid  my  bill,  once 
more  visited  the  cathedral  and  part  of  the  Cascines, 
and  left  Florence  about  eleven  oVlock.  As  far  as 
Siena,  well  cultivated  hills  and  dales,  and  from  the 
city,  which  stands  high,  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospects.  But  soon  afterwards,  bare  unsightly 
clay-hills,  till  nightfall  covered  alike  beauty  and 
deformity.  Upon  an  average,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  24*  (86**  Fahr.)  but  rose  between  twelve 
and  two  o'clock  to  28*  (96*  F.)  ;  nay,  just  under 
the  roof  of  the  coach,  upon  which  the  sun  shone,  to 
89**  (119"  F.)  As  it  is  divided  no  further  than 
40*  (122*  F.)  I  removed  it,  lest  it  should  burst. 
In  the  evening  and  at  night,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars,  wonderfully  brilliant,  and,  on  each  side,  many 
thousands  (no  exaggeration,)  of  luminous  glow- 
worms, or  as  I  almost  believe  of  elves  performing 
their  dances.  The  coach  long,  commodious — ^re- 
freshing sleep.  At  daybreak,  (Sunday,  the  16th.) 
near  Radicofani,  perched  upon  a  wild  rock,  l&* 
(6V  F.)  and  gradually  rising  to  26*  (90*  F.)  con- 
sequently  two  degrees  less  than  on  the  preceding 
day,  but  a  great  deal  more  dust  than  on  the  Flo- 
rentine roads.  At  Ponte  a  Centino  enter  the  papal 
territory  without  search — neither  indeed  had  I  any- 
thing whatever  chargeable  with  duty.  Aquapen* 
dente  finely  situated,  but  at  this  time  without  ajt^i. 
The  lake  of  Bolsena  was  pleasing,  if  only  for  the 

p2 
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sake  of  variety,  bat  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the 
beautiful  lakes  of  northern  Italy  than  a  smaller  one  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ronciglione.  Both,  iniked,  are  much 
more  like  the  lakes  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenbui^ 
than  those  of  Switzerland.  At  Montefiascone,  for 
dinner,  broth  scarcely  fit  to  take,  and  a  piece  of  beef 
without  sauce,  mustard,  or  addition  of  any  kind,  and 
so  dry  that  one  might  have  wrapped  it  in  white  sa- 
tin without  being  afraid  of  soiling  it*  The  wine 
bad,  and  tasting  of  the  musty  cask,  the  Or Tieto  bet- 
ter that  we  had  at  Baccano.  From  Montagna,  the 
first  glimpse  of  Rome.  Recollections  of  Ternf, 
Civita  castellana,  and  Soracte,  standing  detached. 
Drove  rapidly  through  Viterbo.  The  red  espar- 
sette  and  tali  yellow  flowering  broom  very  common^ 
the  trees  on  either  side  cut  down,  to  deprive  robbers 
of  lurking  places.  Beggary  more  than  enough ; 
but  one  gets  hardened,  and  gives  to  none,  because 
one  cannot  ^ve  to  hundreds,  and  every  gift  only  at- 
tracts the  vermin.  The  principles  which  the  Roman 
government  alone  formerly  adopted  in  regard  to 
mendicity  have  now  extended  to  Florence  and  Tu- 
rin. It  is  an  allowed,  nay,  even  a  privileged  trade 
and  means  of  subsistence ;  and  Austria  alone  ad<» 
heres  to  more  enlightened  principles  than  the  native 
governments.  Another  most  lovely  evening,  so  that 
one  takes  less  notice  of  the  desert  of  the  Campagna 
di  Roma.     The  camp  of  the  herdsmen  and  their 
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night-fires  indicated^  however,  an  application  of  the 
soil,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else 
in  Europe.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

Ponte  Molle  oad  the  Tiber  roused  me  from 
various  reveries.  Rome  must  transport  us  from  the 
often  trivial  present,  into  another  world  though  the 
tragic  element  prevails  in  it,  in  order  to  purify  the 
mind  by  fear  and  pity.  About  ten  oVlock,  we 
reached  the  city,  and  about  half-past  ten,  I  was  set 
down  at  the  Cesari  hotel,  close  to  the  Corso  and  the 
Dogana,  and  consequently  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

As  in  the  beginning  of  my  journey  the  cold 
played  a  part,  so  now  the  heat  claims  some  notice. 
It  rose  yesterday,  as  I  was  told,  for  I  had  not  hung 
up  my  thermometer,  to  28°  (96**  F.);  and  this 
morning  at  half-past  five,  I  found  it  at  IS**  (72°  F.) 
though  the  windows  in  my  room,  adjoining  to  my 
bed-chamber,  had  been  open  all  night.  At  this 
moment,  (half-past  six),  I  am  obliged  to  shut  up 
all  close,  because  the  temperature  is  rapidly  rising. 

Whoever  comes  to  Italy  for  a  month  or  two  only 
would  do  best  to  choose  the  autumn ;  at  least  I  can- 
not prefer  winter  here  to  summer,  for, 

1.  The  days  in  summer  are  longer,  and  allow 
you  to  see  more  in  a  shorter  time. 

2.  In  Italy  too,  nature  is  much  less  beautiful  in 
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winter,  and  most  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  vine^ 
leafless. 

8.  The  heat  lasts  only  during  certain  hours  in 
the  day,  whereas,  the  evenings  and  nights  are  most 
delightful. 

4.  The  same  degree  of  heat  is  with  us  more  op- 
pressive, and  the  sirocco  alone  has  the  same  effect 
as  the  sultriness  of  a  northern  climate, 

5.  The  winterly  cold  in  Italy,  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  all  means  of  warming,  is  more  unplea- 
sant than  the  heat. 


LETTER  LXXIII. 

Rome — ^Argentina  Theatre. 

Rome^  June  19tb. 

With  good  ice  I  cooled  the  rest  of  the  heat,  and 
then  went  (in  compliance  with  ^s  kind  invitation) 
to  the  Argentina  Theatre,  where  the  Montecchi, 
&c.,  was  to  be  ^ven  with  unusual  ^clat  by  M.  Don- 
zelli,  the  sister  of  the  London  Grisi,  and  Marini. 
After  each  air,  these  were  thrice  called  for,  and 
kept  for  minutes  together  in  the  attitude  of  thanks 
by  clapping,  acclamations,  and  applause,  till  in 
general  the  officious  doctor,  that  Jack  in  both  fami- 
lies, interposed  to  join  the  piece  or  the  pieces  toge- 
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gether,  and  to  restore  tranquillity.  I  was  very 
angry  with  myself,  because  I  could  not  share  in  this 
enthusiastic  admiration.  It  is  true  this  was  partly 
attributable  to  external  causes :  the  heat,  namely, 
and  the  close  air  induced  drowsiness,  and  dons 
gratuits  (administered  still  more  liberally  than  in 
the  Jews'  Street)  roused  one  again,  and  hopped  up 
and  down  like  the  music.  But  this,  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  latest  pieces  that  I  have  seen  in 
Italy,  is  a  wonderful  performance.  Madame  — 
told  a  Bavarian,  who  placed  Madame  Devrient  far 
above  the  Grisi  here,  that  this  arose  from  his  igno- 
rance of  the  language.  This  remark  will  not  apply 
to  me.  I  certainly  prefer  Devrient,  Hahnel,  and 
Malibran  to  this  second  Grisi,  but  I  shall  abstain 
from  further  criticism,  for  which  the  weather  is 
much  too  warm. 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

Rome — Hunting — Remarks  on  the  History  of  the  Hohen- 

staufen — Peyron. 

Rome^  June  22nd. 

RoMB  ought  by  right  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the 
mind ;  but  the  heart  produces  a  contrary  effect, 
and  a  passion  for  hunting,  unfelt  by  me  elsewhere, 
costs  me  time,  as  well  as  other  friends  or  foes  of 
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It^y.  On  the  31  st  pf  May,  Tick's  birt}idi|y,  the 
hji|ptipg3^^»$on  commenced,  hv^t  I  (i/a4  RQ  p^ticaUr 
sport  till  I  reached  ftopie.  At  fir$t,  I  w^  most 
9P2^ipu9  to  pbserve  clecorum.,  \^ut  )o3t  ^  grp^  deal  of 
tinae  for  the  sake  of  very  little  bppty.  J  therefiw?© 
thought  it  would  ]be  b^tt^r  to  hold  9-  gmnd  j(ij^^ 
in  bed,  and  to  hunt  all  the  grea^r  pr^^rv^^  in  tb^ 
^prpipg  by  ^ay light,  and  in  jthe  evening  by  candle^ 
light.  Biit,  while  I  was  ip  qlpse  pursuit  of  a  long- 
horned  or  lopg-legged  hea$t,  ten  others  wer^  falling 
fppl  of  and  worrying  nae.  This,  however,  only 
.^f  ves  to  in^ame  ()ie  pa^pn  to  mok  a  degree  that 
pne  makes  np  distinptipu  between  on^'s  own  terri* 
^ry  apd  that  oi  others.  Evil  example,  too,  corrupts 
gpqd  mappers.  To  speak  more  plainly— -opposite 
tp  ipe  (th^  street  is  narrow)  a  couple  of  lusty  women 
hunt  all  their  preserves  every  evening  by  a  capital 
light.  At  first  I  imagined,  with  my  short  sight, 
that  these  were  phantasms  of  the  heated  blood. 
Clapping  my  spectacles  on  my  nose,  sure  enough  I 
saw  every  thing  except  the  game ;  but  the  action 
with  the  thumb-nail  proved  that  the  chase  had  been 
successful. 

From  mere  imitation,  I  soon  raised  myself  to 
orjgipality,  and  surpassed  n)y  models.  At  first,  the 
s|;oc|(ing8  ^ere  puUed  pff»  turned,  and  shaken  out 
of  the  ^rindpM^.  Ai;  my  courage  increased,  X  began 
tp  aervp  oth^r  garoaepts  in  the  sam^  manner,  pro^ 
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fiting  by  the  warning  example  of  Professor  B  ■ , 
and  taking  good  care  not  to  drop,  in  the  process  of 
turning,  preserve,  game  and  all  into  the  street.  One 
would  suppose  that  profusion  oi  this  kind  would 
soon  destroy  the  whole  breed;  but  the  ejected 
tenants  presently  pour  or  leap  back,  and  everything 
sets  itself,  like  air  and  water,  in  a  general  equili* 
brium.  — -  The  everlasting  Rome,  you  see,  does  not 
protect  from  such  petty  occupations  and  descrip- 
tions. 

With  increarang  years,  I  am  aware  of  an  in^ 
creasing  fondness  and  dexterity  for  holding  inter- 
course with  the  living  instead  of  the  dead,  and  I 
cannot,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  manuscripts,  turn  en- 
tirely away  from  the  present.  Here,  exerting  my 
powers^  I  may  gain  perhaps  ten,  and  there  but  one. 
But  the  belief  (which  many  Gkrman  scholars  enter- 
tain), that  one  is  more  than  ten,  has  long  forsaken 
me,  if  ever  I  had  it«  If  I  find  little  that  is  exclu- 
sively literary  useful  to  me,  I  only  make  ^^Inuch 
ado  about  nothing,'*'  and  get  laughed  at ;  if  I  find 
much,  the  matter  is  almost  worse ;  at  least  here  I 
discover,  on  close  self-examination,  the  root  of  the 
whole  disposition  or  indisposition.  The  Hohen- 
staufen  are  my  first  love,  to  which  I  was  faithful  so 
many  years,  nay,  still  am.  I  carried  them  about 
more  than  the  time  prescribed  by  Horace,  I  nursed 
them,  I  tended  them,  and  at  length  presented  them 

2)  5 
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to  the  public.  And  must  I  now  fling  my  love  and 
my  faith  into  the  critical  retort,  and  even  rejoice 
when  I  have  distilled  both  away  t  I  cannot  pre- 
sumptuously say  of  my  Hohenstaufen,  they  are 
everlasting  because  they  exist.  But  if  there  is  vital 
power  in  them  for  but  one  day,  it  was  breathed 
into  them  by  love  and  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  not 
by  a  paper  fire,  which  I  am  now  called  upon  to 
kindle,  in  order  to  warm  myself  and  them  by  it. 
Let  another  paint  them,  and  draw  them  with  Da- 
guerre's  minuteness,  so  that  with  a  magnifying 
glass  one  may  distinguish  every  little  hair  and  fea- 
ther, and  pick  them  out  if  one  likes ;  in  this  way  I 
will  not,  in  my  old  days,  work  myself  up  into  an 
historian.  At  first,  I  sought  the  ground  of  the 
state  that  I  have  just  described  in  idleness  alone. 
You  will  not  deny  me  the  attestation  of  industry 
during  my  travels ;  and  so  I  have  been  gradually 
urged  onward  and  obliged  to  make  an  explicit  con- 
fession, from  which  I  cannot  tell  whether  my  guilt 
or  innocence  is  to  be  inferred.  At  present,  I  am 
looking  forward  with  satisfaction  to  Naples,  because 
I  shall  there  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
libraries.  —  This  supplement  to  the  chief  confession 
seems  suiBcient  to  condemn  a  professor  engaged  in 
a  literary  tour.  But  are  literature  and  science  com- 
prised exclusively  in  what  others  have  already 
written,  read,  and  printed  ? 
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After  these  fragments  of  merely  personal  history, 
I  must  at  last  turn  to  the  external  course  of  life. 
On  Wednesday,  June  19th,  I  dined  with  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  A  lively  conversation  was  kept  up  at 
table  about  Germany,  England,  the  Customs' Union, 
schools ;  after  dinner,  I  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  with  his  majesty  alone,  and  we  talked  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  the  spirit  of  the  present  time,  the 
duties  of  kings,  &c.  It  is  impossible  to  possess 
greater  nncerity,  nobler  sentiments,  and  a  more 
laudable  love  of  truth,  than  the  king.  He  strives 
with  all  his  might  to  prepare  himself  for  the  high 
function  to  which  God  has  called  him  :  such  efforts 
carry  their  reward  along  with  them,  and  thus  the 
outward  fruit  too  will  not  be  wanting. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th,  I  received  a  visit  from 
Peyron,  the  great  orientalist,  who  is  now  pursuing 
his  inquiries  concerning  the  Coptic  in  the  Propar 
ganda.  He  said  that  Champollion^s  assertions 
and  proofs  were  more  regular  and  more  to  be 
trusted  than  Seyfert's,  but  that  the  former  had  gone 
too  far,  and  for  ten  steps  forward  one  must 
take  five  backward.  Many  things  that  Champol- 
lion  has  alleged  to  be  Coptic  he  could  not  recog- 
nize as  such.  From  the  mathematical  regularity 
and  stiffness  of  the  language,  he  could  not  possibly 
believe  that  a  poetical  and  historical  literature,  in 
the  higher  signification,  had  ever  existed  in  Egypt. 
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For  the  arpangepaent  aed  appreciation  of  the  bibli- 
c§l  manqscnpts,  the  Alexandrian  in  particular^  a 
new  edition  of  the  Cqptic  y^r^on,  for  which  all  re- 
quisite auxiliaries  f^r^  ^t  bftod}  would  be  extremely 
s^viqeiiblf!* 


LETTER  LXXV. 

I^oiqe -^  Nocturqs^l  Concert — Fe^st  of  gt.  JoJip-r-IT^ 

Lateran. 

Roxii^>  Jv^ne  95th. 

I^  the  Piazza  Colonna  there  a^e  bpoths^  9jn^ 
i^V^pplie^  with  wellTflg^voured  Qrang^s  find  citi^qna^ 
brilliantly  lighted  with  nuQ^erous  l^mpa  and  Iwr. 
tcrn?9  depo^ated  with  flags^  find  freih  WMer  W  in- 
cep/ssij^Uy  sMpplied  by  the  cppipua  fc^^t^in  foi; 
mc^king  all  sorts  of  coojiipg  beverages.  For  a  few 
bajocclii  I  rtfre^bed  my^elf^  and  hop^  to  abep 
spjundly  {^fter  this  riph  {topoian  day.  But  about 
midnight  (my  r^p^at^r  proplai,Hi?d  the  hour)  I  waa 
wakened  by  tb^  loud  singing  of  two  men  w]^o  weve 
adi^cted  to  the  nasal  s^tficism ;  about  oiie»  two/a^sea 
luxder  my  window  eipgaged  in  a  sinular  launcal  comr. 
petuionj,  a^id  proved  tbat  they  weve  bred  in  the  Italiaa 
school.  About  two  o^clock,  a  couple  of  cats  conw. 
in^nc^d  a  duet»  in  which  two  numerous  demi-ehoir& 
join^,  with  or  without  approbation.    I  was  more 
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p(|tient  and  attentive  than  the  doga  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which}  by  tb^ir  general  b^rkipgs  con- 
d^iqne4  this  perfonnaqcei  The  cats,  with  a  Qoble 
conscioMsnesa  of  their  talents,  continued  their  mo* 
dulatipns  till  the  hisses  of  human  envy  issued  from 
divers  windows,  and  certain  fluids  were  discharged 
on  the  heads  of  the  singers^  which  raised  their  last 
effort^  to  the  highest  sfbrmto^  and  produced  the 
most  brilliant  finale.  Thus  terminated  the  series  of 
entertiunmentsof  day  and  night.  Some  bites,  which 
critical  fleas  added  to  the  feline  melodies,  I  con- 
i^dered  as  absolutely  superfluous,  but  was  obliged  to 
take  them  as  an  Italian  make^weight  thrown  into 
the  bargain. 

On  the  24th,  St.  John^s  day,  a  different  world. 
Screened  by  my  umbrella,  I  boldly  sallied  forth  to 
encounter  sun,  dust,  sirocco,  and  boys  shouting 
Piove !  on  my  way  to  the  distant  I^ateran.  After 
so  many  military  reviews  I  wished  once  more  to  see 
an  ecclesiastical  one.  But  there  was  not  an  absolute 
lack  of  military  parade,  for  dragoons  opened  and 
closed  the  procession  of  the  pope  and  the  cardinals. 
All  the  carris^ea  were  alike,  all  the  horses  blacky 
all  (h^  trimmings  red.  The  pope's  coachman,  &c., 
in  great  boots  and  red  silk  clothes.  He  himself,  ia 
im  his  splendour,  bestowing  benediiQtion, ;  the  people 
taking  part,  but  rather  froqx  old  habit  than  from 
any  relij^us  feeling.    In  the  churqh,  a  marshalled 
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procession  of  clergy,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  in 
various  uniforms.  The  cardinals  most  of  them  so 
old  and  infirm  that  the  quarrel  between  state  and 
church  would  turn  out  very  unfortunately  for  them, 
if  it  were  to  be  decided  on  this  spot  with  swords  and 
fists.  The  pope  borne  aloft  above  all,  shaded  with 
peacock^s  feathers.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed, 
crowding,  thrusting,  talking,  running  this  way  and 
that  way,  as  at  a  fair,  without  order,  seriousness, 
devotion.  A  never- varying  form  may  be  the  best, 
but  has  nothing  new  in  it  to  awaken  attention. 
The  pope  has  a  good-natured,  benevolent  counte- 
nance, and  seems  to  enjoy  excellent  health.  At 
least  I  could  perceive  nothing  to  lead  me  to  think 
otherwise. 
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Rome  —  Politics — Haaover  —  Etruscan  Museum. 

Rome>  June  27 tb. 

In  comparison  with  the  vast  quantity  of  politics 
which  one  can  and  must  consume  in  England  and 
France,  one  is  stinted  in  Italy  to  a  pretty  homceo- 
pathic  dose,  and  the  newspapers  play  a  merely  sub- 
ordinate part.  But  I  have  seen  in  them  with  great 
concern  that  —  —  — 
.  So  much  the  more  agreeable  to  me  was  the  peace- 
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fill  turn  in  Hanoverian  affairs.  In  comparison  with 
the  grandes  jaumies  dea  grandes  naHofia,  this  Ger* 
man  denouement  is  weak  and  insipid  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  Spanish  pepper  and  French  garlic ;  but 
in  truth  every  German  must  rejoice  at  the  mode- 
ration which  was  associated  with  firmness,  at  the 
piety  which  (out  of  self-respect  itself)  was  never 
quite  thrown  aside,  at  the  abstinence  from  all  means 
that  would  have  overshot  the  mark,  and  at  the 
endeavours  to  bring  the  christian  virtues  of  faith, 
love,  and  hope,  into  accordance  with  the  other  car- 
dinal virtues.  The  most  infatuated  partisan  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  all  this  with  commendation, 
and  so  I  hope  for  the  best  result.*  The  historian 
is  authorised  to  assert  that  but  for  the  — -  — .  of 

,  this  fine  chapter  in  German  history  would  be 

wanting.  But  one  such  general  rehearsal  is  suffi- 
cient ;  in  a  Da  capo  the  overstrained  strings  might 
break. 

I  continue  to  live  in  my  uniform,  quiet  way. 
Very  hot  days,  very  fine  evenings.  Every  day 
something  seen,  heard,  learned. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  A  to  see  the  Etrus- 

can museum,  founded  by  the  present  pope,  in  the 
Vatican.  It  is  surprisingly  rich,  well  arranged, 
and  affords  an  instructive  view  of  the  artistical 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prospect  uf  a  peaceful  and 
amicable  adjust ment,  which  then  appeared,  has  since  vanished. 
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eff(Nrt8,  and  also  the  mode  of  life,  of  that  peofrie.  It 
is  only  to  be  wished  that  it  may  soon  find  official 
or  voluntary  describers  and  expounders*^ a  thing 
hitherto  not  permitted. 
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Bome>  June  27th. 

DEFLEXIONS  ON  AST  BT  ONE  OF  THE  UNINFOBMED. 

THIRD  CONTINUATION. 

DAN6E&  OF  BEAUTY. 

The ,  one  of  the  finest  women  in  Rome, 

called  beauty  the  most  dangerous  gift  of  Heaven* 
Are  not  then  all  the  ^ts  of  Heaven  dangerous,  for 
instance,  wealth,  power,  high  birth,  &c.  ?  And  yet 
every  one  wishes  for  them,  or  at  least  very  few 
would  refuse  them  if  offered.  This  arises  by  no 
m^ans  from  mere  censurable  vanity,  but  because 
thoae  gifts  of  Heaven  possess  a  real  and  a  great 
value,  and  a  correct  feeliii^  tells  men  that  it  is  po6« 
aible  at  kast  to^  abstain  from  the  abuse  of  them. 
But  indeed,  he  to  whom  much  is  entrusted  baa 
much  to  answer  for,  and  whoever  runs;  giddily  into 
danger  perishes  in  it.  According  to  an  ancient  tale, 
there  was  once  a  muff  which  possessed  a  miracu- 
ous  property.    Whoever  blew  into  one  end  of  it 
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became  beautiful,  and  whoey.er  blew  into  the  other 
became  virtuous;  and  this  latter  method  the  re- 
later  extolled  beyond  measure.  When  a  hoy,  I 
thought  it  very  absurd  to  set  about  acquiring  virtue 
in  this  manner  by  blowing,  and  I  had  many  a  dis<- 
pute  on  the  subject  with  the  singing-master  of 
Worlitz.  Unluckily,  the  beauty-end  of  the  muff 
is  lost  too ;  but  a  consolatory  conviction  long  pre* 
vailed  that  even  the  person  not  endowed  with 
beauty  may  derive  from  goodness  the  power  and 
posribility  of  living  beautifully.  Since  this  notion 
has  been  lost,  beauty  has  become  a  monopoly  of  few, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  high  price,  a  precarious,  transient, 
dangerpus,  and  yet  envied  jQaonopoly. 

The said  further  2   1  would  rather  be  the 

ugliest  maa  than  the  most  beautiful  womi^  in 
Rome  ;  a  declaration  on  which  an  interesting  trea* 
tise  might  be  written.  Agreeably  to  received 
i^Qtions,  several  gentlemen  protested  against  it ;  hut 
I  admitted  the  justice  of  her  remark,  because  it 
would  be  intolerable  to  me  to  listen  to  or  to  accept 
the  homage  of  innumerable  coxcombs  and  puppies. 
The  deep  sigh  with  which  the  -^  "—  concurred, 
proved  to  me  that  my  conclusion  was  no  mere 
hypothesis,  but  that  it  was  confirmed  by  many  bit* 
ter  and  annoying  experiences. 
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There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  spot  that  com- 
prehends such  an  in6nity  and  multipiicity  of  trea- 
sures for  the  arts  and  sciences  as  the  Vatican  :  it  is 
indeed  the  land  of  promise  for  artists  and  inquirers. 
But  as,  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  has  been  no 
exclusively  elect  land  for  religion,  no  exclusively 
holy  land,  so  neither  is  there  for  art  and  science. 
Collections  and  academies  have,  it  is  true,  often 
assisted ;  but  often  too  have  they  impeded  and 
extinguished  the  most  living  life,  the  vital  light. 
In  the  collection,  history  is  made  manifest,  and  his- 
tory rightly  understood  begets  at  once  wisdom  and 
inspiration,  but  whoso  contents  himself  with  looking 
back  never  advances,  and  that  nation  which  rests 
upon  its  laurels  throws  out  no  shoots  for  new 
wreaths. 

In  point  of  mass,  Florence  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
Vatican ;  but  the  latter  can  boast  of  no  perfectly 
beautiful  woman,  much  less  of  a  goddess,  like  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  or  that  of  Melos,  or  the  Diana  in 
Paris.  The  Vatican  is  richer  in  male  figures ;  but 
most  of  them  belong  to  a  time  when  art  had  already 
declined,  and  when,  if  not  the  technical  handling, 
at  least  the  conception,  had  become  less  spirited. 
In  comparison  with  the  works  of  Phidias,  the 
Meleager,  Antinous,  and  the  like,  appear  but  mean ; 
nay,  one  cannot  admire  even  the  Belvedere  Apollo 
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with  such  enthusiasm  as  in  Winkelmann's  time. 
Assuredly,  a  god  surpassing,  in  point  of  art,  the 
Florendne  Niobe  and  her  children,  must  be  a  very 
different  one  and  altioris  indaginis.  Laocoon  and 
his  sons  show  the  highest  that  technical  skill  is  ca- 
pable of ;  but  the  principle  of  the  figures  composing 
the  group  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  Bernini 
and  of  the  artists  who  have  painted  martyrs.  Here 
are  a  great  many  heresies  in  a  few  lines ;  but  I 
shall  leave  them,  that  I  may  not  deprive  the  ortho- 
dox of  the  pleasure  of  pronouncing  my  condem- 
nation. 

The  consideration  of  the  finest  statues  in  the 
Vatican  by  torchlight  has  a  peculiar  interest  and 
peculiar  advantages.  Night,  the  surrounding  scene, 
the  half-lighted  distant  figures,  those  standing  out 
prominently  in  the  full  light,  works  illumined  from 
various  sides,  present  to  the  eye  unknown  pheno- 
mena, and  excite  the  mind  to  new  feelings.  Some 
gain,  others  lose,  by  this  ordeal.  Notwithstanding 
the  gratification  of  being  permitted  to  witness  it 

through  the   kindness  of ,  I  could  not  help 

thinking  that  it  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  broad 
daylight  as  our  lamps,  scenery,  and  theatrical 
economy  to  the  perfect  plays,  or  the  plays  repre- 
senting the  perfect,  acted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  day- 
time. Niobe  and  her  children  would  bear  the  broad 
daylight  upon  a  darker  back-ground ;    they  would 
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need  no  BdsibeUc  screen  from  AuniAine  or  light.  It 
is  not  merely  the  pure  love  of  art,  but  also  a  certain 
piquant  refinement  that  dictates  this  expedient  of 
torchlight 

I  do  not  set  up  /or  a  puritanical  moralist,  but  yet 
I  could  not  divest  myjBelf  of  an  idea  of  a  different 
Ipnd.  Our  manneni  and  customs,  perhaps  too  an 
original,  inextinguishable  feeling  of  modesty,  com- 
mand the  covering  of  the  naked.  Art  has  very 
properly  not  submitted  unconditionally  to  this 
prftctipe,  or  pretended  to  find  modesty  and  chastity 
essentially  in  apparel.  But  it  is  certainly  not  con- 
sistent if  ladies  draw  in  their  feet,  lest  one  should 
see  instep  and  ancle,  if  they  consider  it  indecent 
merely  to  mention  hips  and  loins  in  their  presence, 
and  then  go  and  cause  a  whole  host  of  naked  men 
to  be  lighted  above  and  below  and  in  the  middle, 
before  and  behind,  and  every  thing  to  be  explained 
by  the  young  gentlemen  who  accompany  them  with 
aesthetic  phrases  and  exclamations. 


mi^^tf%^^^i^>^^»^^^*^^t^^*^^^i/>^^>/>^^^>^ 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 


Rome — Illumination  of  St.  Peter's^— Fireworks  at  the  Castle 

of  St.  Angeb. 

Home,  June  30th. 

People  say  very  frequently  (with  or  without  just 
ground),  I  fancied  that  such  or  such  a  thing  was 
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much  grander  and  more  splendid  !  The  illumina« 
tion  ^  St.  Peter's  on  Ifae  S8tb,  and  the  fireworks  at 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelb  on  the  S9th;  far  surpass'  all 
expectations^  lyre  uniqne  in  their  kind,  and  are  alone 
worth  a  journey  to  Rome;.  Beyond  this  testimony 
one  €annot  grvie  ittiy  deseripfion  of  these  visual  won- 
ders, for  it  would  Ml  infinitely  short  of  the  spectacle 
and  cottv^ey  no  adeqiiate  idea  of  it.  What  I  am  about 
to  add  in  a  few  dry  words  mtk^  not,  therefore^  by  any 
meacMat  the  impossible. 

Therfe  were  lUtiminated,  1,  in  double  rows  of 
lamps,  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  colonnade  on 
both  sides  of  St^  Peter's ;  2,  the  capitals  of  all  the 
jnllars  of  the  facade  of  the  ehurch,  the  arcliitrave, 
ali  the  windows,  afid  that  portibn^  which  rises  above 
the  archttraHre ;  3,  the  small  cupolks ;  4,  the  great 
eupobt  up  to  the  cross.  The  illumination  itself  is 
composed>of  twt)  parts^^:  in  thefi^st  place,  it  cionsistis( 
of  a»  infinite  nraltitude  of  kmps  which'  staiid  behind 
light  paper  screens^,  a  contrii^ance  that  gives^  to  thi^ 
softened  Ught  an  astonishing,  nriy,  a  magic^  efib^t. 
Then  wtth>astomshmig  rapidity  appear  evei^  where 
blaaing  toiteh^^  a  bum  from'  the  ^etiti^  piano  to  ihi 
splendoupof  the  most  victorious  fdrti&n^tmbi.  All  thid 
defects  of  the  fil^ade  disappear  amidst  lltM  dotiUe 
illumination,' and  the  cupola  display^  its  m^esty 
and  magnitude  in'  ai  Wonderful  manner.  I  saw  it 
from  St.  Peter^s  Plaoe,  from  the  bridge  of  St.  An- 
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gelo,  and  from  Monte  Pincio,  and  at  all  these  dis- 
tances the  effect  was  grand,  exquisite,  incomparable. 

I  had  concluded,  and  not  without  reason  that, 
compared  with  this  light,  the  fireworks  at  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  must  be  but  insignificant,  and  yet 
they  are  neither  less  astonishing  nor  less  unique  in 
their  kind.  I  obtained  an  excellent  place,  directly 
opposite,  close  to  the  river.  At  a  given  signal  there 
appeared  in  rapid  succession  a  series  of  the  most 
diverse  and  most  brilliant  phenomena;  so  that  all 
the  fireworks  I  have  ever  seen  were  but  trumpery 
in  comparison  with  them.  Gigantic  sheaves  of 
rockets,  crackers,  fireballs,  serpents,  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  wheels,  stars,  figures,  and  movements  of  the 
most  various  kinds,  cataracts  formed  of  torrents  of 
fire,  &c.  Presently,  from  amidst  all  this,  sprang 
forth  a  spacious  gothic  cathedral  (reminding  you 
of  that  of  Orvieto),  composed  by  enchantment  of 
fire  of  all  colours ;  next,  perfect  night  and  silence ; 
new  signs,  new  wonders !  In  short,  with  these  two 
"RomsLnystea  no  others  are  to  be  compared. 

What  took  place  in  St*  Peter's  itself  was  like 
what  I  had  seen  in  the  Lateran :  eccleaastics  and 
soldiers,  church  music  and  military  music,  pope, 
cardinals,  bishops,  &c.  A  dragoon  entangled  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  with  his  spurs  in  the  robe  of 
a  bishop,  that  they  could  scarcely  extricate  them- 
8elTe9*-*-«n  emblem  of  the  confusion  between  church 
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and  state.  At  one  place  I  was  told  bj  a  soldier  that 
I  must  not  go  any  further,  on  account  of  my  great- 
coat. At  the  same  moment  a  couple  of  dogs  dashed 
past  us  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  It  is  true  they 
bad  only  close  coats  on.  In  the  lower  church,  richly 
furnished  with  historical  and  artistical  monuments,  I 
tarried  on  this  occasion  but  for  a  short  time,  doubly 
fearful  of  taking  cold  and  of  malaria  before  my  de- 
parture. 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

States  of  the  Church — Government  and  People — Schools — 

Universities. 

Rome^  June  20th. 
You  know  that  it  has  never  been  my  intention  to 
collect  something  complete  on  the  present  state  of 
Italy,  and  to  write  a  systematic  book,  but  merely  to 
furnish  supplementary  information  wherever  there 
appeared  to  me  to  be  gaps,  and  when  favourable 
circumstances  placed  authentic  particulars  in  my 
hands.  Least  of  all,  need  there  any  efforts  of  mine 
where  others  have  already  exhausted  a  subject  on 
which  all  that  I  could  say  would  be  but  unsatisfac- 
tory. Thus,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  State  ot 
the  Church,  a  work  now  in  the  press,  entitled  ^*  Ro- 
man Letters,"  is  likely  to  fulfil  every  wish;  for 
which  reason  I  shall  touch  only  on  some  points, 
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mther  for  the  purpose  of  making  tbem  clear  to  my- 
self thai)  to  others. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hear  hnmoderste  pndse  asid 
frequently  iitomoderate  censure  bestowed  onf  the 
pf^sent  government,  in  regard  not  only  to  temporri 
but  ^ho  srpiritual  matters.  The  total  separatiron  of 
the  one  from  the  other  is  then  proposed  as  a  remedy^ 
Indeed  these  f  ^o  sndes  have  so  essenual  an  influence 
upon  each  other  that,  from  the  adoption  of  thid  pro- 
posal, something  quite  new — better  or  worse — ^must 
arise. 

Supposing  that  such  a  complete  separation  were 
to  take  place,  and  that  the  Ecclesiastical  State  were 
to  become  a  temporal  dukedom,  the  greatest  loss 
might  accrue  on  other  sides  from  such  a  measure ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  Rome  would  be  transformed 
ftom  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  wcarld  into  the  capi- 
till  6f  a  mere  dudiy.  In  a  spiritual  respect,  the 
change  so  strongly  re^mmended  must  have  still 
wdrde  cotjseqoences ;  the  pope,  now  independent, . 
wouki  ceitaioly  fall  into  oppressive  dependence  on 
some  Catholic  power,  and  the  times  of  the  Avignon 
and  Napoleoh  captivity  would  return.  The  Prot 
testant  plan,  ^hibh  wottld  set  aside  the  pope  alto<- 
gethef ,  I  feave  qake  out  of  the  question,  and  re^ 
serve '  to  myself  the  right  of  perhaps-  expressing 
hereafter  my  tmassuming  o^Muion  cohceniing  th^ 
cotmexio^  of  cburcb^  and  ^te. 
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This,  however,  is  the  proper  place  for  noticing 
another  assertion  which  has  been  frequently  ad- 
vanced, namely,  that,  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
people  and  government  form  the  most  glaring  con- 
trast ;   that  the  former  is  beyond  measure  excellent, 
the  latter  beyond  measure  wretched.    In  particular 
moments  such  a  contrast  may  present  itself  by  means 
of  highly  distinguished  or  highly  condemnable  per- 
sons :  the  preponderance  of  the  better  or  the  worse 
may  fall  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  for  longer  pe- 
riods.    Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  government 
and  the  people  are  in  constant  mutual  connexion ; 
and,  as  the  comparative  anatomist  deduces  from  in- 
dividual parts  the  structure  of  the   whole  animal 
and  knows  what  it  is,  so  can  the  statesman  draw 
conclusions  about  the  people  from  the  government 
and  the  laws,  and  about  the  government  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.     To  me  it  ap- 
pears that  the  praiseworthy  and  the  censurable  in 
the  States  of  the  Church  are  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  this  connexion  and  this  re-action  than  to  be  in- 
considerately  denied.      The  pre-supposition   that 
only  the  defective,  the  unenlightened,  the^nterested, 
&c.  push  upward  out  of  the  masses  and  attain  to 
the  government,  while  the  pure  gold  is  left  lying  at 
the  bottom  —  this  pre-supposition  of  many  pseudo- 
liberals  appears  to  me  as  full  of  prejudice  and  error 
as  the  opposite  notion  of  many  hyper-aristocrats, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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that  the  true  law  of  nature  and  nations  permits  them 
to  walk  about  at  pleasure  on  the  heads  of  the  corrupt 
masses  that  stand  beneath  them. 

But  I  shall  quit  this  ground  of  general  considerar- 
tions,  to  communicate  to  you  to-day  some  extracts 
from  the  legislation  of  Leo  XII.  concerning  schools 
and  universities.  In  the  preamble  to  the  great  bull 
of  August,  1824,  Cardinal  Bertazzoli  points  out 
certain  erroneous  tendencies  of  purely  material  sci- 
ence, and  remarks  on  the  necessity  for  making  moral 
education  go  hand  in  hand  with  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. Quite  right.  In  the  middle  ages,  Rome  ruled 
the  Christian  world  so  long  as  she  stood  at  the  head 
of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation.  In  the  16th 
century  the  latter  could  not  prevent  the  dissevering 
of  Christendom,  because,  though  there  might  be  art 
and  science,  yet  piety  and  virtue  were  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  Rome.  There  only  where  a  renewed, 
an  enlightened,  union  of  these  interests  takes  place 
is  the  soil  upon  which  future  generations  will  deem 
it  a  duty  and  a  happiness  to  settle. 

The  principal  provisions  of  that  law  are  the  fol- 
lowing: —^  congregation  is  founded  for  superin- 
tending all  matters  relating  to  public  instruction. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  State  there  shall  be  two  chief 
universities  (Rome  and  Bologna),  each  having  at 
least  88  professorships,  and  six  univer^ties  of  se- 
condary rank,  at  Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerino,  Ma- 
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cerata,  Fermo,  and  Urbinoy  each  with  at  least  17 
professors*  chairs.  At  the  head  of  the  first  two 
there  is  an  arch-chanoellor,  at  the  head  of  the  others 
a  chancellor.  In  Rome  it  is  the  cardinal-cammer- 
linga,  in  Bologna  the  archbishop,  in  the  other  towns 
the  archbishop  or  bishop.  They  attend  to  the  en- 
forcement of  all  laws,  exercise  judicial  authority, 
award  punishments  (in  concert  with  the  rector  or 
other  persons)  up  to  a  yearns  imprisonment,  preside 
at  the  election  of  professors  and  the  conferring  of 
academical  degrees. 

Every  university  has  a  rector,  who  keeps  an  eye 
not  only  on  the  behaviour  of  the  students,  but  also 
on  that  of  the  professors,  and  observes  whether  the 
latter  perform  their  duties.  Each  of  the  four  facul- 
ties of  a  chief  university  must  have  twelve,  and 
of  each  minor  university,  six  to  eight  professors. 
No  professor  can  be  removed  but  for  the  most 
weighty  cause  (gravissima  causa)^  and  only  on  the 
decision  of  the  congregation,  which  judges  of  the 
matter.  The  faculties  have  the  right  of  choosing 
their  dean,  instituting  examinations,  conferring  aca- 
demic honours,  proposing  persons  for  professorships, 
expressing  their  opinion,  advising  any  measure  that 
appears  beneficial  to  the  university  and  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

For  the  appointment  to  professorships  a  compe- 
tition {concorso)  takes  place,  as  well  as  a  written 
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and  oral  examination  of  the  candidates.  In  voting 
by  ballot,  the  chancellor  and  some  of  the  persons 
belonging  to  the  town  ma^stracy  have  a  vote.  In 
regard  to  theological  appointments,  which  are  sup- 
plied by  certain  orders,  an  examination  of  a  different 
kind  takes  place.  Men  already  enjoying  an  acknow- 
ledged literary  reputation  are  not  subject  to  can- 
vassing and  examination.  No  elected  professor  can 
be  deprived  of  his  post  without  just  cause  and 
sentence. 

Every  professor  takes  for  the  groundwork  of  his 
lectures  a  printed  sketch  approved  by  the  congre- 
gation. He  is  at  liberty  to  dictate  his  further 
explanations.  Most  of  the  lectures  must  be  held 
in  Latin.  In  every  faculty  there  must  be  a  super- 
numerary professor,  to  deliver  lectures  for  any  col- 
league who  may  happen  to  be  ill  or  prevented  by 
other  causes. 

Books  are  never  lent  out  of  the  libraries  ;  neither 
are  prohibited  books  ever  supplied  without  higher 
permission. 

The  bishops  and  magistrates,  after  previous 
consultation,  submit  their  proposals  to  the  congre- 
gation respecting  the  number  and  kind  of  the 
town-schools.  The  appointments  are  offered  to 
competition,  the  examination  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  town-council,  and  the  candidate  who 
has  most  votes  is  presented  to  the  bishop  for  con- 
firmation. 
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In  order  to  matriculatioD,  a  student  must  afford 
proof  of  certain  attainments.  One  who  has  been 
expelled  cannot  be  admitted  into  any  other  papal 
university.  Such  as  do  not  regularly  attend  mass, 
and  perform  other  religious  duties,  are  neither  fur- 
nished with  testimonials,  nor  are  the  academical 
degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  or  doctor  conferred 
upon  them.  The  rights  of  the  different  universi- 
ties in  regard  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  are  not 
exactly  alike.  Every  professor,  schoolmaster,  doc- 
tor, must  subscribe  to  the  profesdon  of  faith  of 
Pius  IV.  A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must 
have  been  four  years  at  the  university,  and  at  each 
university  several  honorary  doctors  are  nominated 
annually  from  among  the  students.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  prescribed  examinations,  but  not  to  the 
usual  fees.  These  amount  for  the  bachelor^s  and 
licentiate's  degree  to  10  scudi,  and  for  the  doc- 
tor's 40. 

All  the  students  are  annually  examined  in  this 
way  :  each  professor  condenses  the  main  points  of 
his  lectures  into  not  fewer  than  fifteen  themes,  one 
of  which  is  drawn  by  lot,  and  must  be  composed 
and  written  out  in  the  space  of  four  hours.  At 
the  two  principal  universities,  the  vacation  lasts 
from  the  27th  of  June  to  the  5th  of  November,  in 
those  of  the  second  class  from  the  SOtb  of  July  to 
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the  5th  of  November,  exclusively  c^  many  festival 
limes  and  saints'  days. 

The  gymnasiums  of  the  bishops  and  orders  are 
not  subject  to  the  general  regulations.  All  schools 
of  mutual  instruction  are  suppressed.  No  person 
is  allowed  to  set  up  a  school  without  permission 
obtained  in  most  cases  from  the  bishops*  This 
permission  must  be  governed  principally  by  the 
result  of  a  previous  examination.  All  pupils  with- 
out exception  must  participate  in  the  prescribed 
religious  instruction.  The  authorities  determine 
the  highest  and  lowest  rate  to  be  demanded  for 
schooling.  All  instruction  commences  and  closes 
with  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  Every  teacher 
is  required  to  show  moderation  and  mildness,  and 
it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  he  is  allowed  to 

strike  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  cord  without 
knots. 

The  lectures  which  a  student  must  attend  pre- 
paratory to  the  doctor's  degree  are  partly  spedfied 
in  such  general  terms,  (for  instance,  S.  Theciogia, 
S.  Scriptura,)  that  one  cannot  thence  form  any 
precise  idea  of  their  nature  and  extent ;  but  I 
subjoin  the  somewhat  more  particular  requintions 
in  regard  to  philology.  The  candidate  for  the 
doctor^s  degree  must  have  heard,  in  the  first  year, 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  ancient  history,  Roman  anti- 
quities; in  the  second  year,  the  Roman  classics. 
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Grecian  and  Roman  history,  Grecian  antiquities ; 
in  the  third  year,  Italian  classics,  modem  history, 
Egyptian  and  other  antiquities. 

I  shall  make  no  comments  on  this  system  of  edu- 
cation, as  I  have  already  taken  occasion  fully  to 
explain  my  sentiments  on  such  matters,  but  shall 
merely  propound  the  question,  whether,  at  the  time 
of  the  disturbances  in  Bologna,  in  1831,  it  would 
not  have  been  much  more  judicious  to  have  imme- 
diately taken  serious  steps  for  imparting  solid  his- 
torico-political  instruction  than  to  have  shut  up  the 
universities  for  two  years^  and  left  the  restless  and 
excited  students  to  themselves. 


LETTER  LXXX. 

States  of  the  Church — Cultivation — Population — Poor. 

Rome^  June  22nd. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  raise  Venice  by  arti- 
ficial means  to  her  ancient  greatness,  this  is  still 
more  out  of  the  power  of  man  in  regard  to  Rome, 
and  the  government  must  not  be  blamed  for  it 
without  ceremony.  On  the  contrary,  almost  every 
pope  has  made  it  a  point  of  duty  and  honour  to  do 
something  of  consequence  for  the  restoration  and 
embellishment  of  Rome.  The  environs,  the  Cam- 
pagna,  prove  still  more  intractable  than  the  dty ; 
and  while  some  individuals  extol  the  beauties  and 
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the  poetry  of  this  desert,  I  discover  in  it  only  the 
inexorable  Nemesis,  and  the  judgment  which  pu- 
nished the  conquerors,  the  holders  of  slaves  and 
kUi/undiaj  the  voluptuaries,  beyond  the  fourth 
generation,  inperpetnam  rei  memoriam. 

Absence  of  the  proprietors,  self-interest  of  farm- 
ers and  overseers,  poverty  and  disease  of  the  la- 
bourers ;  no  social  moral  bond,  no  community,  no 
settlement,  no  attachment  to  the  soil,  no  participa- 
tion in  prosperity,  no  succour  in  adversity — how 
totally  different  must  numberless  things  be,  before 
any  resurrection  from  this  grave  would  appear  pos- 
sible !  The  Campagna,  however,  is  not,  thank 
God,  the  whole  Ecclesiastical  State,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  it. 

If  this  State  numbered,  in  the  year  1800, 
2,400,000  inhabitants,  in  1829,  2,679,000,  and  in 
1833,  2,728,000,  this  shows  at  least  an  external 
improvement.  The  population  of  Rome,  amount- 
ing in  1795  to  164,000  persons,  and  which  had 
sunk  in  1813  to  117,000,  has  now  risen  to  163,000. 
Among  these  there  are  5,273  ecclesiastics,  monks, 
nuns,  and  seminarists ;  that  is  to  say,  one  ecclesias- 
tical person,  or  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
one  non-producer  to  29.  It  is  asserted  that  there 
are  in  the  State  of  the  Church  1824  convents  of 
monks  and  612  of  nuns.  In  the  space  of  five  years, 
from  1829  to  1833,  3840  children  were  exposed  in 
Bome  ;  of  these,  I  am  told,  2941,  or  72  per  cent.. 
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died.  They  are  said  to  occasion  a  yearly  expense 
of  50,000  scudi.  For  the  schools,  in  addition  to 
their  own  revenue  of  8,800  scudi,  the  government 
allots  4,400. 

Rome  superabounds  in  charitable  institutions,  for 
the  aged,  the  sick,  widows,  orphans,  beggars,  pri- 
soners, poor  at  their  own  homes,  &c.  The  pope 
dispenses  annually  ^2,000  scudi  in  alms ;  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation  alone,  2,400  are  distributed. 
Out  of  1,400  young  women  who  marry  in  Rome  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  1,100  are  supplied  with  a 
certain  sum,  which  formerly  cost  the  state  60,000 
but  now  82,000  scudi.  To  this  the  lotto  contributes 
5,800  scudi. 

All  these  donations  have  increased  rather  than 
extinguished  poverty  and  beggary^  and  Morichini 
has  luminously  explained  the  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena. He  declares  himself,  with  good  reason, 
against  beggary  and  idleness,  and  recommends  the 
employment  of  the  poor  as  the  most  efficient  mode 
of  relief. 

LETTER  LXXXI. 

States  of  the  Church — Administration — Municipal 

Regulations. 

Rome^  June  23d. 

The  study  of  the  public  institutions  of  Venice 

and  of  modem  Rome  is  attended  with  extraordinary 

E  5 
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difficulties^  because  the  departments  of  the  autho 
rities,  the  tribunals,  &c.,  are  not  founded,  any  more 
than  those  of  ancient  Athens,  on  strictly  scientific 
principles ;  but  the  great  diversity  was  rather  called 
forth  by  individual  circumstances  and  wants,  and 
many  old  superannuated  regulations  continued  nuu 
nifestly  to  subnst  along  with  the  vigorous  ones  of 
more  recent  date.  Like  other  governments,  how- 
ever, the  papal  has  of  late  endeavoured  to  introduce 
more  unity,  order,  and  simplicity  into  the  course  of 
business.  In  proof  of  this,  I  here  communicate  an 
extract  from  the  important  law  of  Pius  VII.,  of 
the  6th  July,  1816. 

It  is  necessary,  (so  says  the  preamble)  to  ap* 
proximate  to  a  system  of  unity,  because  the  dis- 
cordance of  the  laws  and  usages  was  too  great  and 
injurious.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  of  a  two-fold 
nature— *  in  the  first  place  to  modify,  and  in  the 
second,  to  preserve,  the  wise  institutions  of  past 
ages. 

The  State  of  the  Church  is  divided  into  IT  dele* 
gations  of  different  importance,  and  each  of  these 
into  several  subdivisions,  or  districts,  (governi). 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  government  of  the  delega- 
tion, (with  the  exception  of  the  law-department)  is 
a  cardinal,  and  he  is  assisted  by  two  assessors.  The 
government,  moreover,^  selects  four  worthy  persons, 
half  of  whom  are  changed  every  five  years,  and 
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these  ape  to  be  consulted  on  all  points  of  impor- 
tance. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  is  provisionally  re- 
tained  in  some  provinces,  upon  certain  conditions, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  method  is  pointed  out  by 
which  it  may  be  abolished.  All  the  judicial  officers 
c^  the  nobility  must  be  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and 
are  subject  to  the  general  laws. 

In  every  chief  town  of  a  delegation,  there  is  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  which  also  decides  in  ap- 
peal on  certain  matters  that  first  come  before  the 
district  officers.  Lawsuits  in  matters  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  10  scudi,  in  which  the  barons  are  con- 
cerned, are  not  decided  by  them,  but  by  the  nearest 
papal  tribunal.  The  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
first  instance  are  public,  but  there  is  no  jury.  There 
are  four  courts  of  appeal,  and  a  cause  is  at  an  end 
when  two  judgments  have  been  given  to  the  same 
effect.  The  tribunals  of  the  Rota  and  Segnatur  are 
retained,  but  their  peculiar  sphere  of  operation 
cannot  be  specified  without  prolixity.  For  what 
the  French  term  drpii  administratif  two  separate 
instances  are  formed. 

The  pope  appoints  all  the  judges.  The  requi- 
lates  for  a  judge  of  fir^t  instance  are:  moral  life, 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  the  doctor^s  degree 
(laureato)  and  three  years^  legal  practice.  The 
judge  of  second  instance  must  be  at  least  thirty 
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years  old,  and  have  had  five  years'  practice.  New 
law-books  are  promised. 

There  are  the  like  gradations  in  the  penal  courts. 
Sanctuaries  and  ecclesiastical  privileges,  the  inqui-r 
sition,  and  the  episcopal  tribunals,  are  retained  with 
certain  restrictions,  but  torture  is  abolished. 

In  every  town  there  is  a  magistracy,  and,  in  pror 
portion  to  the  population,  a  municipality  of  from 
18  to  48  councillors  or  deputies  of  the  town.  The 
first  time  these  are  appointed  by  the  delegate,  but 
afterwards  chosen  by  the  councillors  themselves  by 
plurality  of  votes.  The  delegate  dares  not  refuse 
his  confirmation^  unless  for  weighty  reasons,  and  on 
account  of  legal  unfitness.  Two-thirds  of  the 
councillors  consist  of  land-owners,  one  third  of 
literary  men,  merchants,  and  tradesmen.  Day- 
labourers  and  persons  following  low  businesses  are 
ineligible,  but  not  independent  farmers.  Ecclea- 
astics  having  property  of  their  own  are  admissible, 
and  these  take  precedence  of  the  lay-members. 
Where  there  are  resident  nobility,  one  third  of  the 
council  is  usually  chosen  from  among  them.  Other- 
wise ecclesiastics  and  religious,  foundations  are  re- 
presented by  two  deputies  chosen  by  the  bishop. 

The  magistracy  consists  of  a  gonfaloniere^  and 
two,  four,  six,  (in  later  times  from  three  to  nine) 
anzia7iiy  (aldermen).  From  a  triple  list  furnished 
by  the  councillors,  the  delegate  selects  the  anziani. 
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and  the  cardinal-secretary  of  state  the  gonfalonieri. 
The  latter  continue  two  years  in  office ;  half  of  the 
former  go  but  annually,  and  are  not  re^ligible  till 
two  years  afterwards.  The  proposals  of  the  towns, 
after  the  opinion  of  the  anziani  has  been  given,  are 
drawn  up,  discussed  by  the  councils,  transmitted 
with  the  remarks  of  the  delegate  to  the  proper 
authority,  (congregazione  del  buon  governo)  and 
finally  confirmed  or  modified.  The  same  procedure 
takes  place  in  regard  to  accounts. 

The  gonfaloniere  calls  meetings  of  the  council, 
and  presides  at  them.  No  resolution  can  be  adopted 
unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  are  present; 
neither  can  any  resolution  be  carried  into  efiect 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  delegate  and  the 
higher  authorities. 

For  every  province,  there  was  to  be,  according 
to  the  proposal  of  the  communes,  a  number  of  pro- 
vincial councillors  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  they 
were  to  enjoy  an  influence  over  the  assessing  of  the 
taxes  and  the  management  of  the  accounts. 

The  alienation  of  the  domains  was  confirmed. 
The  restoration  of  suppressed  churches  and  con- 
veAts,  or  the  compensations  made  to  purchasers  and 
proprietors,  have  cost  the  government  prodigious 
sums,  and  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the  finances. 

Fidei  commissa  not  yet  suppressed  remain  in- 
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tact ;  new  ones  cannot  be  founded  unless  upon  cer<* 
tun  conditions,  for  instance  only  upon  immoi^eable 
property  to  the  value  of  15,000  scudi,  only  in  four 
degrees,  and  so  forth.  More  liberty  is  allowed  to 
religious  foundations. 

If  there  are  sons,  the  daughters  can  claim  only  a 
dowry,  or  an  allowance  out  of  the  property  of  the 
father,  which  in  general  does  not  exceed  the  pro^ 
portion  fixed  by  custom.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
property  has  been  derived  from  females,  the  daugh- 
ters are  not  excluded. 


LETTER  LXXXII. 

States  of  the  Church — Finances. 

Rome^  June  24tb. 
The  legislative  provisions  of  Pope  Pius  VIT.  in 
1816,  were  attacked  in  the  first  place  by  those  who 
regarded  the  re-establishment  of  all  the  old  institu- 
tions as  the  only  way  of  salvation ;  and  thus  ap- 
peared under  Leo  XII.,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1824,  a  new  law,  which  alleged  that  many  of  the 
regulations  oS  his  predecessor  had  been  found  not 
to  answer,  promised  a  better  judicial  and  adminis^ 
trative  system,  but  immediately  restored,  or  at  any 
rate  increased,  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  no- 
bility. This  new  retrograde  legidation  met  with 
stronger  opposition  than  that  which  had  been  for 
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hastening  forwand ;  and,  after  the  disturbances  in 
1881  had  been  quelled,  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
pope  to  the  necessity  of  discreet  modifications. 
These  modifications  the  papal  ordinance  of  the  5th 
of  July  1831  was  designed  to  efiect ;  but  it  has  not 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  majority,  or,  at  least, 
it  is  found  fault  with  as  unsatisfactory. 

All  attempts  to  place  the  financial  system  on  a 
proper  footing  have  hitherto  failed  ;  for,  though 
the  expences  of  the  papal  court,  including  the  car- 
dinals, are  very  moderate,  the  army  runs  away  with 
SO,  the  public  debt  with  S5,  or,  according  to  others, 
not  less  than  38  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state;  thus  these  amounted 

inl887toabout    18,485,000  dollars. 

the  expenditure  to 14,730,000 

leaving,  of  cou  rse,  a  deficit  of  1 ,245,000 
which  must  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  state, 
without  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  measures 
than  have  hitherto  been  pursued.  Into  this  dilemma 
the  government  has  brought  itself  chiefly  by  its  so- 
licitude to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
system  of  former  times  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  to 
compensate  for  all  losses  sustained  during  the 
French  occupation.  Expensive  loans  scarcely  alle- 
viate the  pressure  for  the  moment ;  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  recur,  and  with  redoubled  force. 
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This  government  has  by  no  means  entirely  eman« 
cipated  itself  from  the  errors  of  the  old  custom- 
house laws,  but  still  hopes  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  internal  activity  that  is  wanting  by 
prohibitions  to  import  or  export,  or  by  rates  of  cus- 
toms, which,  as  I  am  told,  amount  to  75  per  cent, 
of  the  value,  or,  for  instance,  to  100  scudi  on  100 
pounds  weight  of  cloth.  Partial  improvements  have 
taken  place  of  late,  but  they  still  leave  much  to  be 
desired. 

The  land-tax  amounts  to  about  75  bajocchi  on 
the  estimated  produce  of  100  scudi,  to  be  paid 
half-yearly  by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  country 
and  in  towns.  The  regulations  of  the  corn-trade 
vary.  Since  1823  the  export  or  import  is  prohi- 
bited, according  as  the  home  price  rose  above  a 
certain  standard,  or  sunk  below  it. 

The  taxes  on  consumption  were  not  always  alike 
in  the  whole  State  of  the  Church.  In  the  walled 
places  (dazio  consumo  murato)  of  the  districts  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Ravenna,  and  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  they  were  paid  for  wine,  brandy,  flour, 
grain,  pulse,  cattle  for  slaughter,  tallow,  hay,  straw, 
hides,  raw  or  dried,  building  materials,  and  fuel. 
In  open  towns  and  places,  (daxio  consumo  Jiuorense) 
the  tolls  were  limited  to  wine,  brandy,  flour,  and 
butcher^s  meat,  and  levied  from  the  persons  who 
dealt  in   those   commodities.     The   tolls  were  in 
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general  let  for  three  years  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  all  other  districts,  as  well  in  the  towns  as  in  the 
country,  a  grinding  toll  is  levied  on  every  species  of 
gridn,  excepting  maize,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  But, 
if  these  sorts  are  mixed  with  others  liable  to  toll, 
the  tax  must  be  paid.  It  amounts  to  76  bajocchi 
4  quattrini  per  rubbio  of  640  pounds.  This  toll 
also  is  generally  farmed  out.  The  law  contains 
particular  directions  for  millers,  farmers,  and  per- 
sons carrying  corn  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  and  for 
checking,  ticketing,  time,  informations,  punishments, 
confiscations.  Sec.  All  grinding  at  home,  in  what- 
ever manner  it  may  be  effected,  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. 

Salt,  tobacco,  alum,  vitriol,  and  playing  cards, 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  government. 
The  salt  is  partly  purchased  abroad,  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  salt-works  at  Corneto,  Ostia,  Cervia, 
and  Comacchio.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is 
allowed  only  in  certain  places,  and  under  certain  re- 
strictions. All  the  leaves  must  be  offered  to  the 
government  at  three  different  prices,  and  none  but 
such  as  are  rejected  can  be  exported.  The  alum  is 
chiefly  procured  from  the  rich  pits  of  la  Tolfa,  the 
vitriol  near  Ferentino  and  Valle  Gambara,  in  the 
district  of  Viterbo.  A  game  at  cards  costs  for  pri- 
vate houses  three,  in  public  places  six  bajocchi.  The 
fees  for  the  judicial  attestation  of  private  matters 
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are  from  20  bajocchi  to  2  scudi,  those  on  mortgages 
one  per  thousand.  For  the  transfer  of  property,  or 
a  life-interest  in  it,  by  inheritance,  gift,  &c.  brothers 
pay  i  per  cent.,  religious  foundations  2  per  cent., 
relations  in  the  second  degree  3,  in  the  third  degree 
4,  in  the  fourth  degree  5,  and  more  distant  relations 
and  strangers  6  per  cent.  The  mischievous  lottery 
produces  the  state  an  iniquitous  revenue  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  annum. 


LETTER  LXXXIII.  - 

Journey  to  Naples — Campagna  di  Roma — Ruins — Pick- 
pockets in  Naples. 

Naples,  July  3d. 

Thus  far  Heaven  has  brought  me  safe  and 
sound  ;  how,  I  will  relate,  to  you  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible.    On  the  30th  of  June,  I  took  leave  of  M. 

von  B f  went   to  see   the  pictures  in   Maria 

Aracoeli,  and  then  drove  to  the  Sistina  once  more 
to  admire  Michael  Angelo's  epic.     IKned  at  Count 

L 's,  where  an  interesting  political  conversation 

took  place.  Walked  on  Monte  Pincio  with  —  • 
then,  in  his  company,  to  the  mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus;  which  has  been  restored  or  rebuilt  into  an 
arena.  Around  it  seats,  above  them  boxes,  below, 
in  the  centre,  the  stage,   this  time  for  fireworks; 
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very  beautiful,  though  not  equal  to  those  at  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

At  midnight  left  Rome  with  M.  von  H and 

the  courier  H.  MiiUer,  passing  the  Colosseum  and 
the  Lateran  to  the  Campagna,  which  looked  in  the 
moonlight  more  desolate,  dreary,  and  solitary  than 
usual.  In  the  morning,  at  Albano,  the  thermometer 
hidicated  only  11^  (57^  F.),  did  not  rise  above  20° 
(77®  F.),  and  in  the  night,  near  Naples,  I  felt  chilly 
in  spite  of  my  great  coat  and  cloak.  The  Pontine 
marshes,  without  our  seeing  any  marshes;  every 
where  rich  meadows,  fine  crops,  a  long  shady  road, 
bordered  with  lofty  trees,  running  through  them, 
and  having  by  its  side  a  canal  flowing  rapidly 
enough.  The  complexion  of  individuals,  it  is  true, 
proved  that  the  bad  character  of  these  parts  is  not 
undeserved.  Near  Terracina  commences  the  new 
world  of  Southern  Italy:  pomegranates,  oranges, 
aloes  in  flower,  fantastically  situated  places  like 
Fondi  and  Itri,  all  in  the  new  light,  to  which, 
however,  beggary  furnishes  the  usual  shade.  From 
the  Garigliano  to  St.  Agatha,  the  richest  cultivation 
of  various  kinds:  arable  land,  meadows,  abund- 
ance of  trees,  the  glistening  river  winding  among 
them,  and  three-fourths  of  the  circle  of  vision 
bounded  by  swelling  and  sinking  hills,  crowned  by 
houses,  hamlets,  churches,  and  towers.  Still  further 
off  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzos,  rising  one  above 
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another  in  every  diversity  of  lines  and  masses.  At 
first,  everything  lighted  by  the  sun,  then  presenting 
itself  in  every  degree  of  coloured  darkness,  till  the 
earth  disappeared,  and  the  star-bespangled  firma- 
ment attracted  the  eye  and  changed  the  train  of 
thought.  About  two  in  the  morning  we  reached 
Naples. 

I  have  had  again  to  listen,  as  I  did  twenty-two 
years  ago,  to  panegyrics  on  the  exquisite  beauty, 
comprehending  within  itself  every  possible  charm  of 
the  Campagna  di  Roma.  This  superstition  is  pre- 
served (like  many  another)  intact  at  Rome,  and  a 
man  does  not  imagine  himself  to  be  d  2a  hauteur 
till  he  has  worked  himself  up  into  a  belief  of  it. 
The  Villa  Borghese,  the  Villa  Albani,  and  the  like, 
no  more  belong  to  the  Campagna  than  Albano  and 
Tivoli.  What  now  is  a  wilderness  extending  on  all 
sides,  a  zona  deserta^  was  at  first  rich  woodland, 
then  admirably  cultivated  arable  and  meadow  land, 
comprising  villages,  country-houses,  villas,  and 
magnificent  gardens.  If  the  present  aspect  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  not  to  be  surpassed,  the  states 
just  described  must  have  been  the  less  attractive, 
which,  in  truth,  involves  an  absurdity.  If  the 
negative  can  in  this  manner  outdo  the  positive,  then 
is  a  woman  handsomest  when  she  is  no  longer  hand- 
some. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  passage  in 
Strabo,  on  the  situation  of  Rome,  which  agrees 
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much  better  with  my  notion  tlian  with  that  of  those 
too  easily  inspired  disciples  of  art.  They  may  reply 
that  with  me  predominates  the  merely  financial 
point  of  view,  which  neither  knows  nor  can  com- 
prehend anything  of  beauty.  But  let  us  set  aside 
whatever  may  be  imagined,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  what  is  to  be  seen :  here  are  neither  trees  nor 
shrubs,  neither  buildings,  nor  man,  nor  water,  &c., 
consequently  it  is  and  must  be  no  more  than  the 
negative  beauty  of  the  desert.  Driven  thus  into  a 
corner,  my  adversaries  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
lines  of  hills  beyond,  and  the  individual  ruins 
within,  the  Campagna.  But  those  hills  do  not 
even  belong  to  the  Campagna,  and  the  beauty  of 
a  back-ground  may  well  bear  to  be  separated  from 
the  ugliness  of  the  fore-ground.  Besides,  there 
are  many  finer  and  more  diversified  lines  of  hills : 
as  those  near  the  Garigliano  and  Velino,  near  Naples 
and  Taormini,  near  Salzburg  and  Gemiind,  in 
South  Wales,  in  the  Pyrenees,  &c. 

Lastly,  as  for  the  ruins,  they  have  their  pictu- 
resqueness  and  (like  all  recollections)  their  attrac- 
tion. People  have,  however,  carried  their  admi- 
ration to  the  length  of  morbid  refinement,  according 
to  which  things  swept  away,  stricken,  and  deformed 
by  age  and  sin,  calamity  and  misery,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  still  flourishes  in  vigorous 
health.     But  the  import,  the  tragic  idea,  ought  not 
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alone  to  predominate  in  these  regions ;  and  to  see 
the  works  of  Phidias  in  all  their  splendour  in  the 
glorious  days  of  Athens,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  spelling  them  in  the  British  Museum  in  scanty 
relics.  Numberless  such  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced. That  the  artist  can  select  particular  points 
from  the  Campagna,  and  frame  and  hold  them 
forth  to  deserved  admiration,  I  pretend  not  to  deny ; 
but,  beside  these  framed  scenes,  the  greater  space 
remains  dreary  and  desolate.  Whoever  disputes 
this  may  fix  his  abode  between  Rome  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  secure  for  life  the  enjojrment  of  the 
charms  of  nature.  Such  a  one  I  should  think  more 
to  be  pitied  than  envied. 

An  ancient  proverb  says  that  Naples  and  the 
environs  are  a  paradise  inhabited  by  devils.  The 
truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  adage  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, at  least  more  generally  than  that  paradise 
exists  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma ;  the  latter  half, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  disputed  by  the  Neapolitans. 
Were  I  to  sit  in  judgment,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
censure,  nay,  to  condemn  much :  but,  as  the  devils 
advocate,  I  would  strive  to  prove  that  the  Neapo* 
litans  were  created  before  the  invention  of  the  fuss 
about  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  These  then  we 
ought  not  to  require  of  them,  but  to  measure  them 
by  a  totally  different  standard,  which  at  last  may 
be  as  ccnrect,  and  bring  them  quite  as  far  as  the 
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pedantically  moral,  to  the  authority  of  which,  every 
where  out  of  paradise,  people  have  been  silly 
enough  to  bow.  Of  what  use  is  valour  to  those 
who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  higher  point  of 
love  of  peace  ?   of  what  use  is  wisdom,  when  the 

essential  ends  of  life  may  be  attained  with  a  dulce 
desipere  in  loco  f  Temperance  again  is  only  ex- 
tolled there,  where  starvation  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  what  the  world  calls  justice  consists  es- 
sentially in  nothing  more  than  upholding  the  unjust 
monopoly  of  the  rich  against  the  poor. 

Agreeably  to  the  latter  notion,  a  Neapolitan 
yesterday  picked  my  pocket  of  my  handkerchief.  I 
caught  him,  however,  in  the  fact,  and  was  content — 
not  caring  to  punish  him  myself  any  more  than  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  police — with  giving  him  an 
eloquent  lecture  relative  to  those  cardinal  virtues. 
As  a  proof,  however,  that  such  sophistries  cannot 
invalidate  an  original  Neapolitan  right,  or  induce 
any  free  inhabitant  of  paradise  to  submit  to  a  silly 
legislation  of  more  recent  date,  the  same  fellow  ac- 
tudly  stale  the  same  handkerchief  five  minutes 
afterwards,  and  made  off  with  it  so  precipitately, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  enforce  the  usual  doctrine 
concerning  property.  An  ultra-montane  cry  of 
•*  Stop  thief  r*  would  only  have  drawn  upon  the  fo- 
reign crow  the  ridicule  of  the  birds  of  paradise. 
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,,     ,,.  ,j    ,.|jRi4etQ Virgil *«Grotta-7:Alfieri.,,  »    ...   fi^tn 

•^■'Tf^iy  wUlpferliapfe  imdgitte  that,  'fr6ih  tte  beaiiti- 
fblN^pte^,  1  nmst  be  able  to  write  the  mosit  co-* 
^dus'aiidtbe  tnost  interesting  letters:  but  tliisls 
nbt'the  casefbr  niany  reasons' t  in  the' first  place, 
b^iiautse'  l!he'  very  enjoyment  of  that  beauty  costs 
ni\i<Sh' tiihe:  attd  it  dannot  indeed  be  described,  or 
^1^  rt6t  oinjured  up  Dy  wokU  for  the  he^  ^^ 
reader.  When  I  rise,  about  five  in  ih'e  morning,^ 
atid '  step  '6ut  on  my  balcotiy,  the  siin  is  alrej 


abbve  the  heights  on  the  left  of  Vesuvius,  anc 
Hgh'ting  up  the  MoTo  as  well  as  the  curving  shore 
<rf  St.  Lucia.  The  now  tranquil  volcano,  on  the 
ddii^t' liadd,  with  its  two  heads  of  nearly  equal 
h'eight,  is  still  enveloped  in  dark  shade ;  before  it, 
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dhte'  rippling  dark  blue  sea,  above,  the  light  azure 
sky,' lastly,  W  the  right  of  Vesuvius,  the  coast  of 


.' .. '/ 


Caistellamare,  Vico,  and  Sorrento,  as  far  as  the 
protnontory  of  Massa.  After  I  have  refreshed  and 
inVi^raied' myseirwith  this  view,  heat  and  light 
are  shut  out  as  much  as  possible,  biit  the  cooi  sea- 
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breeze  is  admitted.  About  eleven,  the  sun  is  al- 
ready to  the  right,  and  my  balcony,  as  well  as  St. 
Lucia,  is  in  the  shade.  But  now  the  coast,  which  is 
dark  during  the  forenoon,  is  gradually  flooded  with 
the  sun's  rays.  The  white  houses  of  the  above- 
mentioned  places  appear  distinctly  on  the  horizon, 
above  them  the  land  clothed  with  verdure,  and  at 
Vesuvius,  this  contrasts  sharply  with  the  dark  head 
of  the  mountain.  The  sun  sinks  by  degrees,  and 
that  radiance  which  was  poured  forth  upon  sky,  and 
earth,  and  sea,  is  succeeded  by  the  play  of  colours, 
through  every  shade  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  till  the 
stars,  piercing  through  the  dark  mantle  of  night, 
bring  this  succession  of  beauties  to  a  satisfactory 
close.  On  particular  days,  however,  clouds  piled 
upon  clouds  enveloped  even  what  lies  near  to  you. 
Amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  echo  of  all 
the  hills,  torrents  of  rain  descended,  till  the  curtain 
became  more  and  more  transparent,  and  the  wide 
magic  circle  was  again  unveiled  in  renovated  beauty 
to  the  spectator.  Of  oppressive  heat  as  yet  no 
symptom  ;  the  air  lighter  and  more  refreshing  than 
in  Rome,  and  no  desert  Campagna,  no  disciples  of 
art,  to  compose  melancholico-critical  dissertations  on 
the  enjoyment  of  victorious  natural  beauties.  The 
people,  ever  gay,  ever  humorous,  even  in  poverty, 
are  a  perfectly  appropriate  accessory  that  disposes 
me  also  to  cheerfulness;  while  in  Rome,  ecclesi- 
astics and  monks,  together  with  all  the  ruins,  only 
you  II.  F 
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serve  to  confirm  'atid  to  reticfer  more  conspicdbiis 
the  grave  contrast  of  the  times,  ' '       '    ' 

You  perceive  from  all  this  that  I  am  'not  inchried 
to  'fbllow  the  Sidage,  See  Naples  arrd  die.    Miicfh 
more  justly  might  one  say,  See  Rome  and  die ;  %e- 
cause  in  the  former  every  thing  challenges  you  to 
live,  while  in  the  latter  every  thing  reminds  yoti  of 
d^ath.     In  Naples,  too,  adtnirable  provision  is  tirade 
for  the  most  material  life,  from  green  peas  and 
oranges,  through  sea-fish  and   oysters,  to  wines. 
Whoever  makes  the   tour  of  Italy  for   pleasure 
should  hasten  to  arrive  here ;  indeed,  the  judgment 
and  suitableness  of  the  plan  of  mine  are  confirmed 
more  and  more  every  day.     If  I  could  but  return 
in  the  fine  autumn  to  Germany,  my  cup  ofpleisisure 
would  be  full  ahnost  to  ovei-flowirig.     But  those 
wbo  maliciously  or  enviously  suppose  that  I  am 
giving  myself  up  here  to  Capuan  or  Sybarite  indul- 
gences, shall  for  their  punishment  read  some  day 
what  I  have  here  been  collecting  and  committing 
to  paper  concerning  Joseph  and  Murat,  soldiers 
and  taxes,  cabotaggio  and  caricatqfo,  &c. 

On  the  4th  I  was  admitted,  through  M.  K ^'s 

interest,  to  the  exhibition,  already  closed  to  the 
public.  How  far  is  Art  here  behind  Natdre !  'Ex- 
cepting two  or  three  landscapes,  some  shepherds'  ' 
boys,  and  a  few  other  pictures?,  most  of  them  were 
so  indiflerent,  and  matty  even  so  ba;d,  that  with  \is 
thev  would  have  befen  rejected.     As  the  isituatton 


Qf.J9^r%.w  to.Napl^^  $o.is  ;be,3Ute,Q£  art  her^  to 
that  of  Germany.      .  .  i  ,         t       ,  • 

I  Ev^r  sujice.four  in. the  morniiag  (op  the  6th)  fhe 
gun)  iiave  beea  .firing  from  J:he  $hips  and  the  ba^- 
tiqns,  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  queen  dpwh 
ager,  who  has  lately  marriied  again.  Bverysbip, 
(^e^orated  with  streaxnecs  of  all  colours ;  St.  Carlo 
biitliantly  lighted  up;  Bpssini's  Othello;  Pixis 
ninably  galloping  to  and  fto  ,*  nothing  eke  worth 
mentioning. 

J  was  told  to-day  by  a  seaman,  that  the  Neapc^' 
litan&ace  so  inordinately  fond  of  peace,  that  ttf^y 
l»te.  the  military  profession,  and  are  angry  with 
the  king,  who  amuses  himself  with  it ;  moreover, . 
tb^  the  Neapolitans  would  long,  since  h^ve  starred 
but  for  ibreigners ;  that  these  not  only  si^pply  them 
with  bread. but  also  with  flesh,  because  the  provider^ 
of  a  good-natured  girl  always  receives  :half  of  the 
sum  that  is  paid.  I  suffered  all  this  to  go  in  at 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  confining  myself  to 
that  objectively. which  is  required  of  an  observer. 
Not  so  my  informant.  In. remarking  on  one  of  his 
stories,  be  wd^  ^^  The  man  was  old,  and. had  gray 
bair^  like  yaa  P'  This  argimentum  ad  hominem 
displeased  n>e,  and  I  shall  tak^  careanot|)6r  time 
to^s^ledt  a  seaman  who  pays  more  respect  to  age 
beeause.h^is'aldbiinself.  ;, 

.Sun<feiy.tha  7tb?f— 'J'he  Coupt^s  jj^ebzeltjBun.had 
kindly  offei;qd  Jtp  play  to  me.  on.  the  piano-forte. 


.'»; 


ido  coijNTESs  tfefezfeitti^N. 

That  yrill  be  no  'great  treat,  'j6\i  pikf'  jpeWSlj^ 
thiiik,,,  You  are  wronff:  tKe  couhte^s'l^lkyfiC  ^St 
only  with  great  .fluency,'  (which  how-i-dayk  is^fft 
too  common   a  qualification,)  tut  S^tti  ^  infinftyQr 


can  assure  you  with  tru^h  that  sti'e  hik'  ti6t'&&!0fy 
jfinget-s  but  a  heart  On'  this  subject  I'reMBfecti^ 
tWat'tiie  Capell-meister  B^iix  once  sdld'  ti  rfie'  enS^- 
ror  Leopold,  **  What  a  pity  your  'Aiajtsty'  Wai  ^flflt 
bred  a  musician!'*  He  replied,  **^  1  atn' rdtl^ 
bptter  off  as  it  is/'  A  compositipu  of  the'li6iiikiiii*s 
had  in  U  more  of  profound'  feelinrg'^hd  e^p'r^ion 
than'all' T——'s  fantasias:  '  -  '.  .  -i '>'n.t 
Dined  again  to-day  at  the  'City  6f  Rothe:*  'Thfe 
cameriere  placed  a  table  For  two  EngliShmeri  oVi  1%e 
best  spot  in  the  balcony,*  commanding'  the  ihfia^- 
ncent  view ;  but  they  preferred  a  bade  roJJrfi'/Svhfe^ 
they  saw  no  more  of  the  mafveld  of  ^aptei'^tfcrJHi'lf 


'they  lia^  coined  in  N6va  Zembk:'  The  6(fai«kHife 
shook  his  head,  for  which  I  gave  htm  a '  fbi»' ^dfll- 
tional  gram  for  himself.  In  travellTdg; 'ohe^Mfy 
play  the  great  man  on  seasonable  occ^^iBhii  M^'a 
very  small  expence.  When '  T  Waivi  (Cnai%MP''a 
Ibljisd^  and  have  niy  pockets  ftill  df  ^sllVt!^^-k*d 
copper^  1  fancy  my sel  f  richer  th^ah'  b^r6f  *  hvti  feiWi 
that,  as  far  as  Naples,  m^  formet  fek^6Weni6e  iS'^tbh- 
firmed,  that  one  needs  a^d'  ipivAk  i^ie'iii^^}^ 
money  here  as  In  Koine:  ^'^tie^Ujoyffl^  bf^We 


JiYSfW^  i^  not  19  be  had  ^  cheaply  at  Naples  as  tl^e 
jgfpve,jp^st  wb^ch  is  served  up  In  Rome  as  the  prin- 
jijjpalj  di^h,  and  .pw,aliowed  dry. ,  In  traveUmg",  a 
^^y^j[|j^4rPJfrRps^^.,p  decicjed, predilection,  is  almost 
ji^lj^ay^  pianife^ted  ;  science,  art,  society  ;  m  Naples, 
pn  tb^.  CQnirary,  it  sepH^s  quite  sufficient  to  be  there, 
ffij^  \o  iadi|Ig|e  ip  all  the  pleasures  that  present 
;^I^ei]aisc;lves.  -Hpw  long  thi^^  way  of  life  will  please 
,ap4  Jast,  I! .  shall  soon  learn  from  experience,  "and 
^f^t  cpnceal  from  you.  As  an  allopathic  preservative 
.^a^ii^st  mental  vacuity,  sev^eral  heaps  of  books  are 
J)^<iW  before.  B(xe,.  .       ^ 

..,^1/  any  where,  it  can  be  said  ^n  Naples,  "  Tli.e 
true  beggar  only  is  the  tru^  ^^g»"     This,  however, 
i;Sj:  one  half  ^f  it,  a  mere   phrase.     With  much 
cS^^^j  much   more   profound  truth,  it  may   be 
fU5$^rted  that  the  true  mendicant  monk  alone  is  the 
jt^l^  .k^g. .,  Th^  mere  having  nothing  is  but  a  mere 
^pqgafioi),  apti  l??lps  no  furtjber ;  the  deliberate  re- 
j^i^K^iation  stands  highaf ;  bu^  when  the  susHne  is 
.^fipciatod  with  thp  abstme^  the  resignation  is  nothing 
^90^6, than  a  ^toic  ph  alkr.     It  is  the  ri^kt  (not 
itljg  qgpon^n  and  justly  censured)  view  and  convic- 
^>tifpt^f,  fhe  mepdieant  xofpk  which  transforms  that 
fjljj^aitiynjnto  pi^affirmatjon,  and  the  greatest  and 
|fip)>]|e^  ripbes  jOjT  pfE^ivff  the(Q  manifest  themselves 
-S^tt^:^^i'*S*P?fl^^*  to  claim  ^le  faculties  and 
f^,.^t^ffi^r^  wijb  .tj^eir  eiForts.     But  how  have  I 
.#%  WJW 1^?^  Ji W"  refljexion  in  Naple^?    Per- 


hips  iri  bnfcr'te  fiiifa  'ih^Jiisit  imiliei^s^^ty^profmr 
^qbillbi-iutii.  Blit'  thi6  •is'-foi^d  •  iifmni^ttic^  fvim 
Another  dide.  Or,  arethefetlo'ipcrtfe^m^fehftdes^'iii 
this  Neapolitto  sea  ©f-Kght?  T(>  him -who  paseos 
rapidly  over,  it  appears  wondrously  briUlADt^  -But 
^f  only  6rtfe-balf  of  the  feompkiiwlis  made  tti  this  sliOTt 
Mfi^to  me' by  Neapolitans,  doncerniBg*  the  tiefeed(^ 
fttflings-,  arid  crimes^  in  tlieireotnitry,  andefipeei€d&f 
coticeming  the  system  of 'gbve»i«ne»v  is  troe^  tjieii 
hidieed  would  I  rather  be^ii&edribr  tVe  iM»tdsti  tkifs 
ivid^irt  of  the  sandy  plains  oF  BraBdetibtirg«  ^  .  ••• 
"  'Whether  one  gets  accustomed  to  minor  ietifeybr 
^Qtially  finds  theto  less  intolerable^  I  eannot  trfl; 
f6j'  Uistttoce,  that,  in  spiCeof'daify  hunts,  oae^^sA* 
not  ei&tirpate  the  game ;  'that  the  noise  in  the  street 
nevet*  ceases  tfie  whole  night  long,  but  that  -ewiy 
flAlr  and  two^l^ged  ass  fancier*  he  has  a  right 4o 
bray  to  his  hearths  content*  I  iiten«l6n  these  things 
ifnerely  that  those  who  staiy  at  bofne  may  not  eovy 
lihe  traveller  too  much,  on  lest  an^  one  $faouk^<sfty 
that^I  paint  without  shades^  •  -       j.  . 

July  llth.—The  sun  is  just?  rising  to  the  left  of 
Vesuvius,  and  tinging  sky,  eai'tl&^  and  aear^an 
oratna  unique  in  its  kind:  After  the  flood  of  %ht 
has  for  son>e  minutes  shown  every  thing  eh»^y 
defined  and  in  the  utmost  distincHnesSi  its  warsolth 
dailis  forth  light  vapoiirs,  which  rest  like  a  cdloco^ 
'Veil  upon  the'  lahdi^ape,  and  so  temper, -the*  heat 
&n'd  light,  that  the  eye  c&n<  fe$st  itsdlf  on  the  view 
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90  mp^  tl)ei(M9ger  withoMt  bping  da^isEle^.,  ,,Qpe 
)gMly.iist0iiA,to  th^.a^seFtioii  that  there  is  oo  qc(c«n- 
€»oii  !tQ  trayel  &p  from  dl^pleai  inU»  the  »qrroi||)4H% 
eo^mtrj^  as  thb  p$K  af&ep  nil  is  the  riche^t  aud  the 
most  beautifiil.  ...  .       / 

.  .1  have  sevseral  tm^a  token  a  i^de  in  the  eyei»i|g 
by  ;C<0tel]i  Uovso^  tbdrough  the  GUaja^.  to  tlie  gT^Rtto 
of  Vii^U>.  near  I^fwita^i  In  compairison  with  l^ins 
ei))oyBQc»tof  nature^  ail  i\m  ^oUections  of  art  appear 
palivy  «ftod  .ntsatisfaiotory*  They  are  shut  up  in 
bouses  and  ha)]%.witb  windows  and  dpors — ^bere^is 
tiiediBn4c  blue  aeaybeariog  upon  its  bo^oai  the  whole 
tsuried  kftdacape^  wilb  ibe  lighter  sky  for  its  ropf. 
iNapks^  VGSuviu$»  the  co^  of  Ma$8a  and  Capri, 
form  ike  back-groand  on  tb^  other  side:  whUejthe 
fare«-ground»  as  viewed  itom  the  road,,  is  of  a  two* 
fold  iand.  Oa  i^he  one  side,  namely,,  the  hills  ri^e, 
and' on  the  other  they  sink  to.  the  sea,  bere  cut  per-* 
pendieularly,  tisi&re  gently  undulau^g,  or  having 
deefi  clefts.  Ati:one  place^  the  unlevelled  rock, 
with  its  natural  curved  lines^fbrttis  the  foundation 
of  the  houses,  at  a^notber  it  has  been  levelled,  at  a 
"diird  heighlened  by  masonry,  at  a  fourth  excavatjS^, 
and  tbe  dwellings  built  in  it.  Among  the  number- 
lefta  houses,  not  one  stands  upon  the  same  level  with 
tbe-other,,  but,  from  the  margin  of  the  sea  to  tjb^ 
tap  of  tbe  bill,  there  they  are,  facing  every  point,  of 
tiuk  cotnpasa,  each  di^^ring  from  the  rest,  witl^ut 
'ffiile>  Iftwj^oriife^d^prpportiojj  for  doors,  wjudpji^KS, 
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indpvrdu^V  rtiWdktkf,'  'gt-6lies^a€^,  *r!fitiiafyV^i^{irKi 
«){^[^i«4Il  varied V  mid  sLllmpdMt^gwti^^idtii'im^ 

t)ib  most  luiiurianf  ^egetml^n^tfeei^,  l^Hrubs;'Vi^el^, 

^ly^i^i^t  bky'ofth«<<$ea  dUt'biit  aniifdiijicte^  intb 
many  smaller  obei;'iaad'^veify  fcl2VveV>v^4i^'"pdiflt 
of  ttese  bay»  adoi^dwith  biifldingsrsiicli  ks  I  hWve 
aln^dy' described;  bonder,'  loggie;  ibftl^  stkirciis^tf, 
bokDtikfis;  ahd  pktitatiotii^.  'SU^-kihb'fo^ti^^y 
Which 'ydm  at  kngthreteidh  tb^ihe^  fe'ut'thh)iigH  thfe 
ridge  t)f  tfee.hill,  Whieb  separates  *th^1)Aj^bf  iffapfeS 
firom  that )M  the  other  side,  ^tld, '  thi^' tli6^ent  tK?l 
ifilfMiskdv  'a  bew  >Aiid  equaUy  betoiiifli^l'  W(!)fi'}d'  bb^sVk 
i^ii  tKe  spe^«!i<!or-^the '  heights  <>F  tTieCamaldti'^ 
ktoees^  PitazuoUj,  Bajse,  lifehia,  Pkkxndh,  Ni^Ha^Htilcli 
tto'pP^miJtttory'iof  IVfiserittttt.  >  "  i  t  '  ' '  ^'  •  ^* 
•olSfi^'wilUthiAk  ii^Battorril  thatth^i^^'Stihttsfesi and 
sii»Sidt4'thC8^'beauties'of'&l:y{  earth/sltid  ^e&i  should 
alttti^i  dto  In 'pi<df)^r«]^ I  and  th^t  I*shbbTd  ^nteriU 
ttiy^^biit  Htt)^  abcmt  t^dtripiihi^^  atfd  ktnf^es. ''  1^^ 
teftt^j/i^eriapfcytn^t  8(nd  'that  )i6kej^r  Uiknte  Ml'^}f 
sfetifi^dtftk^iiy^th*  ditle  of  Wants  and  pl^asWres.  -Stitf 
I  dky«8€PteAn  eV6ty'«d^;^hd  ftbfe^^ii'^a'r'n  itiforJ 
ihadod^6tt  ptiiht*"  bh  T^Wch'l'liaV^  ti  tfbai;'  no^'ltf 
frAgA^FM«4^/>btit'c(Jtoe(ctMiy. '  IfAtF  (ffiyphfe  of  ttif 

desdritti(^^'df '  hkttii-ci^^^lifcW^a^^^i^p^^titiiiii^  '%^ 


^i^ij, 9b}igied  jtjQ.ir^d  ^iwtn^eff  >Pi»l  gire^t/ni^h^r 
4n<^  iJj^ ,  tboi^gbt  Qi\  <  h^pa^  J»tear^senea^  iby  m^f  fn«^Oi^ 

9Pf e  a  week  tpcpnfert  flndcQ^JsnUi  iiig^beiiv)rji 
j^ij^^pifeql  ope  of"  thfi^.  i^^ti^g^  th^  .day  Ma^Q.yb»*■ 
te/l[4ay,  .desirous  tpi  ,ii)ake  tjbe.  aCqii^it>t«»ct&i  (^f  (meft 
of^<^ns|d^i:^l*}  a,Ufliqfli<HS»fcs»^nd  I  bav^bcefi  ,alee^ 
fi^yojjjr^d  witd^  jtbeir  ■  luerary  assi»^(m<$«.:'  With-B^*- 
Pjl,— ^  a,  pWer  .writer  on  3i^ili^ryisult^#tjte..a>i^|3iii)J^ 
tical  economy,  (whois.pa£ticiJ(l$yrl]r.aVtQali^e.t&<in«J) 
l.*?^/W^^WYeFsatipn  ^b^vrt;  Alifieri^  His  Q|)if«ion 
Qjf.tbe  latter  ^s  a  dranj^c:  lyriter  ixjiijcidfd-uue** 
j)(^Qtpdly  witb  n^ine, ,  and  he  ai^serUijd .  .thai  Al^rA 
hfi(}  in  ,rjeality  acquir^.  influence  and  oona^qu^ivffi 
a,t  fii^  as  a  political  panfipjil^teer,  ^nc^  fee  «en^|fd 
tp  s§y  upon  the  atage  what  could  not  we}l  bay«;1be€^i:) 
pijit^fpftji  thrpugh  any  ^^v  (Cibannel.  Tb|is  ex<?}^jet 
njeat  and  e%ct,  he  .9l|s^r\^^rt»  w^re  now  pas^  ,aft4 
Al|^e^:i  ^..?o?T;  cjonsi^ered  o^ly.  a3  a  di^ainat^l^  \^ 
ii^f^i;^h  ^ipks.the  Ipwer  inafiwt*f<li> 

¥  3 
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myself  8up()orted  in  this  heresy  also,  that  the  Nea- 
politans of  ptiBcfedirfg  kigisj  such  ^as  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  Brujao^  ancj  Campanella,  stood,,  much  higher 
and  were  greater  geniuses  than  those  of  the  immo- 
deriately  lauded  ISth  century,  Vico,  Filangieri,  Go- 
lioVefi.  It  is  a  pity  thkt  with  such  tnental  powers 
and  activity  as  the  literary  men  of  Naples  displi^y, 
science,  government,  and  people,  produob  oiily  a 
dissonant  chord,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  is 
to  be  resolved  into  harmony.  That  on  this  point 
the  government  is  not  wholly  blatoeless  I  shall 
endeavour  to  prove  elsewhere. 

1  cannot  feast  myself  enough  on  the  beauties  of 
the  way  to  Puzzuoli,  which  I  have  already  noticed. 
On  emerging  yesterday  from  the  cut  in  the  hill  into 
-the  world  beyond  it,  the  deep  glow  of  evetiing 
alreacly  tinged  hills  and  idles,  atid  the  small  crescent 
moon  peeped  out  of  it  like  an  eye  which,  ddZ2ited 
by  the  brilliance,  dares  not  open  entirely.  Frdm 
the  sea  rose,  not  pestilential  effluvia,  ad  in  the  Ro- 
man Campagna,  but  light  vapours,  which  benignly 
seek  and  refresh  every  lovely  point  of  the  toast. 
So  yesterday  evening  and  this  morning  at  suhrise 
the  continuation — 


f  •  I.   ,    ,'      «     - .   ' •       .\ 
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Naples — Political  Ideas — ^Music. 

^  Ns^ples^  July  18tb. 

In  the  aioroiog  I  frequently  form  plans  as  to 
wbat  persons  I  will  call  upon,  what  churches  and 
works  of  art  I  will  go  to  see,  after  I  have  finished 
work.  But  the  moment  I  set  foot  out  of  doors, 
tix^f^  plans  are  forgotten ;  I  turn,  not  to  the  left 
towarfls  the  city,  but  to  the  right,  to  the  Villa  re^Ie, 
get  into  a  carriage,  and  drive  along  the  oft>praised 
road  to  Fuz2uoli  and  Nisita.  Dolce  Jar  nicnte, 
bat  I  repeat,  after  I  have  finished  work. 

I  take  particular  care  not  to  get  involved  here  in 
general  political  conversations,  because  it  is  most 
instructive  for  me  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
NeapiDlitan  matters ;  but  then  it  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  my  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
of  the  Neapolitans  on  the  subject  of  a  general  poli- 
tical system.  They  seem  still  to  lay  more  stress 
th^n  other  Italians  on  certain  French  doctrines,  ibr 
instance  on  that  of  the  political  contract.  I  cheer- 
fully agreed  yesterday  with  persons  of  this  way  of 
thinking  that  hereby  a  formal  element  of  right  is 
recognised,  and  civil  society  raised  above  the  posi- 
tion of  mere  force  and  power;  but  asserted  that 
with  this  the  end  was  not  wholly  accomplished  in 
regard  to  the  state  any  more  than  in  regard  to 


1^  ^lib^/"' 

rtfi'ftiage.'  'One'  desJt^  'in6  td'  ^ffMmw^ggimti^ 
rtile;"'bywh'Jch  fM^in^a^m  iMm'moPiA><^& 
atitf  pditics  tnaybe'ittftlKrty'ijWvgntda'."''  «•¥ 
cbuld  do  ttiar;  I  replied,  'I  Should  hA'^^  ^Kyc^^^^adS' 
tfclfe=  po\h.\c&\  universal  to^dicihe,  thbtigli,'by"tM4?K'' 
fdo  not' belie vfe'ihej^i  iks6ch  k  ihiit^V' Oii^m 
^int  ^here  was  nb  dAubt'that  'rfpW'iWbriHfl^,' 
tiligion,  oughi  tdhaV^  k  regulating  rriflQfetic^V'fefl'^ 
0A''tVi's  point  I  'obseWed  hftw'littfe  itUi?K'lW'4t^' 
i^orthere  at  tbe  abstract,  becikus^ie  Hi  liot'tfh'tHi^' 
a'pplicatitoh  to '  the"  liVifag  lndiv;dTwiit:^'tfiaS"fl«? 
sii-ufVgle  commencds.  '■■••■■■■"■    ■■■   ■■'•'  i' •^^'^■I'dnn 

'•'A 'gentleman  was  'spieakiiig  'to-ddy'or'tI)6'gt*at 
itafian  school  of  music.  T  Wished  alsd'to  shoV-HM 
it  was  not  wbdlly  stratnge  l6  tn'e,  vJh'Wi'  lie  eitbllia 
Rossini's  Tell 'as  a  masteipf«sce<jf' gmti^  irid'Wuiiic. 
1  perceived  that  bid  aiid  grandVeffe'  J^ktiVerMttli^ 
and  cbntented  myself'  with  'putftfig  iW  a  n6t^  ^6M 
tJme  to  time  by  way'of  ri/?J^    '  *       •'^'^"" 

-i.  *     .    •  ■.       -'      •.»:»!'.      -'     -"'     1     >  t,    ' . j'ivi'.»')v/< 

•11?'.     i'  "■     ,       '    .  *<^rf*<>*v>i^r'<y-^«*rrTt~*?'y**n^Tl^^^      If)     fiVf,  I  Vf»l 

."(iI^^dT  yesterdayihtO'  a^lon^l€tibineiPsatibt«"^t4lh 

•ixiakbji  ^(Dne  i>f*>'tha»|  highly  esitiUi«dHith4£lUctt- 
"QoUr^erfonall  thS  -trail vkaoWQctiraBtoiicsi^Kispieifltfy 


b»jaawse>fQri>)ierJy  bqok^  w,^e.sonijet}i,in^e3^ftolej;if.,.p,i^r. 
i^f*!^. . of . prpceiediftS  w^.  wrpag,  ^^i  .sq,  fortfi,, 
Vbfqf  kn(^)¥ft  wh^er  CkiiBf^'P  liMw^-P**'?^  ?P^. 
\j^gM  to  chime  jn  with  ^hese  nQtio?Sv^f:.laws  aR4 
ci^H»qi  w^re  to  favour,  tl^eir.qpnYeiwnfiBf!  (.Ir^cpiiljl 
iWi)|bJielprein9.rking  il^i^  at  aqy.rrat;^^opq,^^i;i^  wj^Sj 
better  with  113,  namely,  ithjft  npboriiy  tbp^ghj1?,5),f. 
s^^iog  bQok$.  An  arff\imeni{im,  ad.  fpQrnitifem:!' 
Iftll  upitDUch^d.  I  was  toldf  tha^t  iv^f  p^^ff^Ty.  in.  i^h^^s 
dityj  wberi^Tjo  Iwks  are  lent  out*  anf^,  ^9  wjii^h .  UQ 
stpangfjr.is,adn)itte4»  th^  books  8fa^4  ^pparenUy 
undisturbed  and  uninjured  on  tlie.^M,V^3.  ■  I  §ay^ 
qgfff^effJI^;,Sov  sWful  apatQmi^t?  ,h^ye  ^cjisseijted 
ij9^y.,ofthem«  .t;aken.Qj^t'  and  sq14  i,he  iri^ide^,  apf^ 
\^t  ijiojbhipg  but  i;he  hog-skin  bapks  J)ehip4' ,.  «  i. 
..Pqlitijjjal  grun^Wing  jat.  fhe  cpqrse  pf;  public  ^ffa^^ 
ttif^yi^s  here  inoat.lm;uriantly,  and  thetgoverAuieint 
^^^  cjajre  t,h^  it  shall  ,nQt;waiKt,thi5,  ii^ce$S4j;y  ipa- 
nure.  This  bitternes^^,  how^v^r,  .is^ems,  to  he 
sweetened  again  by  self-complacency.  Rut  this 
last  I  say  only  to  cloak  my  ignorance,  because  I  am 
not  acquainted  yvj^h/flf>aiyyj^f.tj^g|refitest  and  first- 
rate  men,  who  in  the  discharge  of  Italian  super- 
lative are?  fir^d  off  a^ilnst  other'  riattofis.  The 
exfifi^sifQii  nqwv  thank  God,  fallen  into  disuse 
Aflu>ng,ua,^ottrrRabeners^  our.BamlenM>ur  Gleims, 
i9Mr.JSitopfttoeko,  &c.  is'lsmr^  ddtlywplagreddF,  and 
iiQl4ial^(fiiUi.^Me<;  afodifl  p«mhanK»s  a^  (Frenebman 
^t{>tftir[<£ngii0hsQiLnv/((y«ifyi^Eorely>a  German)   has 


tb^  Jioiiou^  done  biio.to  ,be  sent  before  as  tirmlimf 
or  «^i^<  perdu^  thelt^Uatis,  or  ratlf^r'Neapolirteil^ 
invariabty  follow,  as  the  deciding  main  army^t;  It 
is  a  fioe  thing  to  bav^  farefathws  who  gained-if^tfl 
deserved  many  lafirels^  but  a  still  finer  t0.b(¥/a 
novus  homo  or  a  nova  ruUio  and  plant  laurels^  tii9^ 
stuff  pillows  with  old  laurel  leaves,  or  prefer  Im^ 
to  every  new  building.  He  only  aoquii^-'pfap 
perceives  and  knows  that  there  is  much  wbicb^be 
has  noty  nay,  cannot  have.  In  this  way  alone'istb 
be  found  the  proper  living  career;  whereas  henshbp 
has,  or  fancies  that  h^  has,  reached  the  goal^  gdes 
no  further.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 'my 
journal? 

On  the  19th  (Friday)  when  you  probably  re- 
ceived my  first  letter  from  Naples  of  the  5thj  I 
dined  at  M.  von  K — 's,  and  he  took  me  to  the.FJd- 
ridiana,  a  villa  in  a  beautiful  situation  near  the  Bel- 
vedere, belonging  to  the  widow  of  King  Ferdinanii. 
More  extensive  pktns  were  concerted  for  the  next 
days. 

On  the  SOth)  about  ten  o'clock,  I  meant  to  start 
with  tlie  steam  vessel  for  Sorrento,  under  the  ppd- 
tection  of  the  ever-obliging  M.  von  K — -  Funo- 
^uality,  however,  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  .b/^re 
in  many  thiogs,  and  steam-vessels  "smioi^  tber^^ 
As  we  did  not  choo$e  to  wait  till  two  olclppk^.  y^^ 
tqok  a  boat,  and>  liaving^a,  favourable  wind,  ^p^edi/^ 
i;f§cb^d:  the  \)^{Wtifnl  Oppps^e  phpre^  ;^d  weDtJiip 


'   SORftBNTO.  Ill 

iiitid  the!  Ottcamellhf  the  b&leoiiied  and  upper  rooms 
«of  wbicb  command  ttn  admirable  view  of  the  richly 
dliltivatied  vaie  of  Sorrento,  the  sea,  and  VesuTius. 
^his  tract,  the  peninsula  between  Sorrento  and 
AmaK,  presents  so  many  exquisite  prospects,  so 
mttAy  variations  of  the  grand  theme  of  sky  and 
earth,  land  and  sea,  plants  and  stones,  that  one 
mi||rht  certainly  ieast  upon  them  for  weeks,  and  still 
fihd  in  them  something  new  and  attractive.  We 
(that  is  to  say,  M.  von  K— ',  his  sister  G-*^  the 
painter,  his  wife,  and  I)  did  as  much  as  it  was  pos- 
siiife  ix>  do  in  two  days-- and  with  the  aid  of  asses 
and  mules  a  great  deal  was  possible.  But  these  in- 
dispirasable  brutes  constituted  the  dark  side  of  the 
undertaking,  and  not  I  alone,  but  many  are  unlucky 
with  them. — After  dinner,  then,  we  rode  to  the 
Punta  di  Sorrento^  hills  covered  on  both  sides  with 
wood,  till  we  gained  an  extensive  view  of  Capri  and 
the  sea  rolling  beneath  us. 

-  On  the  SI  St,  Sunday,  the  thermometer  stood,  at 
six  in  the  morning  in  the  sun  at  36°  (113^  F.)  —a 
f^^arful  height.  But  as  we  were  screened  sometimes 
by  walls,  at  others  by  trees,  and  I  asked  permission 
to  take  off  coat  and  stock,  in  case  of  emergency  put 
tip  my  umbrella,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  blew  the 
grehtest  part  of  the  time,  the  heat  was  not  so  into- 
l^abte  as  one  supposes  or  apprehends.  All  these 
fft'^oomble  conditions,  ho\Vever,  would  not  be  suffl- 
^ent  l!to  reader  the  tnp  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam 


ii)^fly^i^pce,tobfXQrg9tten.,..  ,,„;,,„,„  .,^,  qT 
cflifl^pds,  ^  Xlevr ,  pvec ,  .Vo;h,  J)^ys,^  .^ys^,  pf,  |^5lg^ 

Monday  morning,  the  2Snd,  upjfia^^.f^^ffig^^ 
%^y,alp  of  Arola,.  by,  w^a;;  of  phai^,  ,9f ,  jalpogtfPfe- 
ci^ly .(^[erman,  qh^rfder.  ^Sqmpwl^ajt  li^.^j))p  S^WBHiKa 
"feofft,  Sc^5^.a^«^b^Jrg„an^4  if  tben?^  yv^.jno  ^^pfii'SBj 
w,a);ei>  yet  th^  mountains  were  ,lpfti^|-, '^and,r«^^9J5gJ 
^^ffG^mm  trees  .(p|m»,  oaks, .  po^jl|arf ^  Jj(]3e8)  .^^^ 
P5«|r^  myrtles,  and  oHy^s.,  ,.The.p,,to  w^^t  .y^^^ 
foTinefly  a  cvnypnt  of  Cawld!ilef}se|„jWf|e^^gg^ 
overlooked  at  the  sam;?  tiroe,the||t)^au,tii|fuljd^9ljyijj|^^ 
ot;  y4p9  and  ,?o.r,re.ptc).a|,d  .M.ont^  qhi^(j,J^^;,w}|J5h 
tl^y,,,i:e.sep^r^tpd..  .^9yo;»d  .th^,%,  spa?  JfBMJl'H^w 


teHt&afe;  then  passed  Vesuvius ;' tKe  mok  b^aiiti*' 
fill  sunset';    arrived  in  tirillidnt  mobnsTiTiie  oh  tfie 
qfeist  bf  Naples  sparkKtig'  wkh  thousandis  of 'ligWs.' 
To  the  numberless  causes  and  signs  of  beaut^ 
th(^re  1s  Superadded  in  those  parts  a  pis^uHat  oile, 
rareeven  in  Italy,  narnely  the  e5(tfaordinarily  HBK^ 
aitid  'diversified  vegetation,  and  the  cafreful  cultivaf-' 
trorfivhifch  it  receives  from  great  numbers  6f  persons' 
wftb'lave  settled  there.     Nevertheless,  \^ete'T  pos^' 
sensed  \mh  the  Roman  mania^  I  should  say  i   Bui^H' 
tfie  trees  and  shful>s;  pull  down  the  bouses,'  l^t  the 
people  perish,  arid  you  will  then  have  a  faint  lilie-' 
ness  6f  the  Campagna  di  Roma.      To  be  quite 
et[m\  to  that  Vesuvius  must  disappefar,  the  sea  oe 
dtied  up,  the  wholesome  brown  of  the  human  com- 
plexion'be  changed  into  the  sickly  yellow  of  foreign 
dJy-tebour^rs,  Sec 

What  I  here  give  you  is  not  even  a  sketdi  or  la 
cdihplete  index,  much  less  the  coloured  album  of 
tlfe' Visible;  but  Inflated  phi^asds  would  hot  afford  a' 
better  idea  6f  the  objects,  and  besides  I  do  not  kee^' 
thoise  goods  in  my  shop.  *  A  gentleman '  said  tndt 
tHk  steam- vessel' was  so  beautifuf,  so  picturesqiiiei  so' • 
eri^hafating,  that  He  shed  tears  because  he  could  hot' 
sh^W'ii  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  ! 

'^6ii"Sn^d'ay,\'  festi^^a'l  in  honour  of  the  Virgin'' 
y/ik'^Md  W  Sofrenito,  with  lamps  arid  "afl'  sorts  of 
fir^wrii^ks!'''  A^  great 'rtiimber  of  jSeiple,  arid'stilP^ 


notice.  Whether  the  ocmntry'  prodimes  inonaigasKc 
oc  oranges  it  Would  be  diffioulttoiftecide*  -  i>dbM^ 
here  (perhkp&for  the<firdt  timein  diy  life)'iEidTUql|eii 
Italian,  and  the  two-legged  ass  trod  upon  my  (ties 
lasB  tlie  four-^legged  erne'  did  a  few  <dayfr  aga  o¥  my 

^"Forthe  first  time  too  diliritig  this  eMcti^stcmiiin 
Itahah  was  dissatisfied' with  wfaiit  i  paid  hitri.  This 
maii^  who  lived  olose*by,'derttabded  more,  he^aaie 
he  had;  eome  a  grbat^ay  to  shave  me.  I.Tef^iM 
that. I  had  come  miich  further  to^be  l^anred^i(^h^niigh 
not  in  a  figurative  s6nse)  but  that  I  wottld.ebaAre 
bioa  for  half  as  mudh,  if  hs  liked%  The  felkwr 
stared  at  me,  pocketed!  the  money,  and;  went  about 
his  business.  With  firmness j  civility^  arid  pleosantfy, 
you  tnay  do  much  more  in  Italy  than  with  abuse 
and  airs  of  eonsequencel 


LETTEE  LXXXVIL 

Naples  —  Nature  and  Society,  here  and  hereafter  —  Calabria 
and  the  Calahrese — Admission  to  the  Archives  of  the  Vati- 
can refused. 

Naples,  July  25th.., 

My  life  here.is  very  simple,  aod  at  the  sanie  time 
extremely  diversified.  The  literary  .laboup&,  wftich 
are  the  principal  ol]r)eet  of  my  journey,  touch  upon 
go  many  subjects,  opens  so  many  points  of  .t'iew, 
and  m^ke  me  aqquaisted  with  so  maoyaaisiUe/ftbd 
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iSlnpidt  measuees'  apd  opmiDn^  ihat  ffltt/plicity  and 
^dasf&siiy  aire  the  natural  restilta.  The  same  remark 
ta]lpUea  tQ  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  treasures 
'nfsartiA        •  ■   ' 

:i!  YestencUty,  I  idok  a  ride*  along  thattotne  inevi- 
table  road  to  Nisita  and  Fuzzuoli.  I  felt  disposed 
•toifindfauk  with  ihei  faitberta  undisturbed  serenity 
of  Jtibe  blue  sky  as^beifOg  too  HkonotanouS)  when,  4>n 
.  I'ooktog  around)  >  I  beheld ,  a  new  spectacle*  Beside 
'  Ve^Tios,  a  gigantic  castle  .was  built  of  black  clouds, 
;9iid  dciaorated  with  j  prodigious  golden  pinnddes. 
Above  it  was  spread  ai^ast^  wbitc^  ^stening  canopy, 
ivhsah  the  moon,  by  ilis  side,  bad  riohly  encompassed 
^widt  isilver  radiance.  Above  these  floated  small 
dotsds  of.  all  sorts  of  colours^  Eecording  as  they  were 
turned*  more  to  the  sun  or  to  the  moon*  At  the 
other  end  of  the  new  cut  thrxMigh  the  hill,  the  most 
glowing  sunset  beyond  Bajae  and  Puzzuoli;  the 
islands  lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance, opposite  to  the  placid  blue  sea  —  a  sea  of 
verdure  e\t6ndi^g  to  the  Canialduienses  and  the 
yomero^.  On.  the  return  the  castle  gone,  and  only 
a  faint  red  tinge  in  the  west  —  the  silver  moon 
reigning  in  majesty  over  sky  and  sea. 

Caw  you  wonder  that,  after  such  delicious  enter- 

ttitinments  given  by  bountiful  nature,  I  should  take 

•Ikfile  interest  in  a  soit^e^  ftt  which  I  should  have  to 

exchange  compUmentary  phrases  and  to  decipher 

'the  'K*eapoli:tia»  4i«lebt !      How  much  more  eon- 


tKfstingbish^dd  'kMn' thi»OAg>ito(Obe  totitsJkhie&V^itxeb 

lik&"iii^e  a^^teori^k  »iribk»ppt«iiet]U'txnnmi]iiB&  .jljcI 
It  is  dftid  that  ih  the- n^xt'^worid  (tncinoivillCbiicfit 
agdM;  sbttll  'We  tii^M  'w4th<iiacarefagaiii^.(0f^i^at 
^H!  becdnre  Of  it  Vltki^\A^^6t  a^tM^vatidaiihoough 
idltli^  ^drM^ii^srb^n  ver^'ti(ft«n^dp€AifKkdyfattt4t 
bas'Ks'diflietilti^sr:'  'iW%5  ti{^d(><ef«(drattrf  tiiaie3awaitB 
dh^^is'bf' sti^H  [)rodigiorft6  t»t^hv b^'onikkhhiste 
tO^be  i^^tnoved  ifito^^'Jfi^w'blaSfi^ilMibrexiiiie^ias^dqly 
l^anlied  ox\t^'  ladfc  'h^ef ? '  U n" thai ivljrld tone  jiiliy-*^. 
^d!  itiiiidh'I'aeiH  Wdll'ittftt^il^  -^^sdeUtie>v(aid>i£laip 
and  Aristotle,  with  Alexandd^'^thd  fiGruud^twd 
GHdrkt^afgt^e,  but 'tv^ll'thb9«(lld«d$>diO(idesiilo)  iteso- 
d&t^  irhh  me,  as  <  they  'I6sd  in  ^her  sfainp^prqpovdoii 
tUiit  i  gaid'P  NdyV  it^  i$(<fl6tt^lW&j^  ^kr^nielit^iar 
myi^lf  to  appe£(r  in  grahli  /y^uW^^fid^tcf  b)e  obtij^ 
t6  look  down  alt  'thin^.'^  'Beskiei^^  hw6&  a  ^tat 
dekl  tbo  mubb  skttacb^d^td  4¥ibndsand4itqci^i 
t^bo  We^T*  a'gfealt  cbeh;  iik^>my>se}^  td-exehailge^ 
for  thait  superfine  pfimA  orrw^of.tirtivtltsalfbiator^i 
If,^  oh  the  cohtrarj,  !  am  Again  td'ttieet«}l fitter' pen- 
sodscf  bbth  se^bs  wbo-^hfti^e  ^eiMed'  menatrbadj 
bpon  e^rrtb,  and' to  iling  Bodamla'«MiM;i0  ^iib  >tipeiii 
the!  Whole  *  live- long  dky,  that  •  prJispeot  id^  it-'tm^ 
tfath^;^llmoiie  fHghtft^.'   Tb«  triidierdmi^fdr 


^lm(»imidietoi$(dmi(b  t)lil(is>pw  pf  theji^bple  ifim^ 

but,  atfai^f  iixte^rI>b»Aj<i(«lli^  life  ia  Kf^ple^  r^i^f- 
taitrdDUrvte ithan  iil^raides^^tfUIlipdiiyAth  l^nn^  ^.  tl 
i£fl4rsi]ai^tiaidar  mibttSiblijye  nbmr  QwnibupaUpl^Cf^s 
dnffiirih/tbaifieTdBiie}^  tbQii»hp^0ti|iar  'plftqe^.,Qf  ,iiewi>. 
MddQlisi^]lhfi>Qthepr  jvirdrl4?'>  If^  tbf^  f^^  tb^vP^lfylqr 
diwsdiBtbatbn  igqhsImH^  ;  /Hi  Abe  revier^  «,  (SCi^rci^ 
itacbifMUer jntieroii^tii^  «QSU^$»  •  Upqp^wblit,p]|7l^ 
ript»gfMifcheriwMpa(b«  .rf /head^i  .i^^tf).^^^^lJ  l^^p^ 
florkji,  'Oitddfil  fi^tivn^  ?.  i  [  Ba  t,  a  ibol ,  jpnoy  ^ .  gs)^ .  ff\ff;p 
ifMk^\deuBrfouM9^^mihjeQt  than ( all  (b^  i^ii|e.|Q|^n,p(;(jt 
ttgetlien^in  aii$w«iUnf.;' .'/.    .cr^,    /.....'./.    h  rr 
^>^  ealab«Gst$>Q£(dit«l&i¥3tipn^  Wtb.i^ 
i»ei38iogr)y(^»6wd*yr^OUt^befi?ppte  o(,,tii^  ^oupj^y, 

wfeMiboTtoti%^at.aJpp^,bpw  to  nwMhem.iyitbothfr 
fa9b^6l<:>  ^  Cftlabria,'^«w^  'be,  "  is  ^  poMn^ry.  i^spr 
luteLy  lUiMq^t  in  ils  j^ind,.  incpnaprebenMbleK  f^ 
dcBedtby  two  ^as,-  having  in  the  iniddle  a  |iq% 
QBiger  o£nnrDUD^n^'ix>«ered  for.  several  inQntb.$ii|i 
tfaeoyeanipith'diQtpsn^Mfy  PQ,70fid$-  pr  comn^vr^iq^^ 
tieqsr>betit¥ee&Mibe  tir«Q.diY^opsy  .all  tbe  ^r^e$  aif|l 
fk»dt^etio»9  <>f  ilb€ijBor^b<^PdJ^f  jthe  jspMthfc  ^  ^pd 

iiro^Gditbeattat  tihefdiat^a<H  ?ffpt  f/9^).V.gu^  ..  F,9^ 
jnuidreda^  nay^forj  thofi^^i^^)  of,  ,y wp,  |a  j^j^M^^rc;  .^f 
'k)higheribne|f|,i^eft.c|f  a  I^Qfiwmdly,.  .pb^Jp^pj^^ 


IIB  "        '  OltjAj£fS3LU.  ^  ' 
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kind,  whidi4ii  certain  circles  subsists  undiminished 
tO'Cbe  jM'esettt  day,  and  at 'the  Mine  f^me  a  jxypida- 
tion  rude  in  the  extreme.^-^  *^  If  thi^  rudeness,'^  -I 
remarked,^'  consists  only  iWthis,  that*  tfaen  people 
have  not  learned  to  fead  and^^^rite,  they  hanre  pro^ 
bably  reeeived  other  estimable  qualities  from  <a|i 
originally  bountiful  Natuve."'  >  He  replied  ^  *^  liiis* 
not  only  the  rudeness  of  ignoiianccv  but  likcRvise 
fyrodiiy  of  character,  whidi,  fi»r  -instance,  perpe* 
tuates  a  bloodthirsty  enmity  in  fiall  force  from 
generation  to  generation,  «nd  Regards  revetige  ad 
a  right  and  a  duty.^—  ^*  Thia  worse  than  hentlien 
disposition,"**  I  rejoined,  "  must  be,  if  not  extirpated^ 
at  least  softened,  by  education  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  nobility  and  persons  of  note,  who  are  pro«- 
bably  absentees."^*^-^"  In  Calabria  ^t  is 'mudi  nMHie> 
common,"  he  continued,  *^  for  people  of  rank  and 
wealth  to  reside  upontlieir  estates  than:in  any  othan 
part  of  Italy  ;  but  they  live  wholly  apart  from  iim> 
people,  and  have  no  influence  over  them*  Tihey. 
compose  two  entirely  distinct  worlds.  I  mysalf,. 
when  at  Naples,  oontem plate  with  horror  thin  for. 
rosity  of  my  counti^men,  a  barbarism  that  i^  not.tp 
be  found  in  a  like  degree  in  Europe;  andagain^'* 
when  I  reside  for  a  considerable  time<4n'Calabri|iw) 
kindred  tonesvibratein  myown  mind,  and  stiMgtben . 
alike  the  charge  and  the  elccusei"    ' 


.  iji  If 
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liapkg^  Iulj36lbt 
.i,Y«fi/?Bii.i>Ay  evening  I  <liily  received  your  kind 
l#t£er»4)f  the  lUh,  and  at  tlie  flame  time  ooe  from 
Binaes»  fxmn  -^ — ,  cxiofirmmg  what  I  have  loQg 
foreseen,  namely,  that  the  archives  will  not  be 
opened  to  me.  The  pritiicipal  passage  in  the  letter 
runs  thus :  ^^  With  a  truly  heavy  heart,  I  take  up 
the  7)en  to  commiiiniiraie  the  not  unexpected  but 
not  for  that  'Teafion  the  less  painful  intelligence 
that,  under  present  circumstaiicest  ihe  opening  of 
the  archives  <^  the  Vaitican  in  bebalf  of  your  histo^ 
rieal  inquiries  is  43ot  to  be  expected.  Things  may 
after  •spqie  time  take  a  better  form,  birt  unfortu- 
natelj  it  is  .customary,  to  .dcaw  particulars  concern* 
ing  persons  from  sources  the  cwigia  of  which  is  im«- 

pure.     Count shares  this  view  and  my  regret. 

This  text  is  important  enough  to  odmit  of  a  few 
comments.  Por  some  years  past  the  papal  govern- 
ment has  nelinquished  the  system  of  more  liberal 
communication  adopted  by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and 
returned  to  the  old  seclusion  and  iNcoiusion.  Whe- 
ther the  misunderstanding  with  Prussia  has  more^ 
ov^r  had  any  share  in  the  above  determination  of 
th4^ 'court  of  Rome,  I  shall  not  pcetend  to  decide, 
any  Move  %foAn  whether  the  condemnation  of  my 
work'originaBes  wtth  — — ,  or  with   the  man  who 

,  or  with  Madame  de  -?-*-.     The  couirt  of 

Rome  is  certainly  unjust  in  classing  persons  of  my 
sentiments  among  dangerous  or  hostile  opponents, 
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and  to  reckon  upon  all  Protestants  painting  (like 

H )  white  upon  white.     I  can  assert  without 

presumption  that  my  work  has  operated  with  more 
effect  and  more  benefit  to  produce  right  and  just 
notions  of  church  and  popes  in  the  middle  ages  than 
many  a  publication  by  over-zealous  watchmen  of 
Zion. 

The  Roman  court  is  not  itself  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  historical  sources  of  those  times ;  it  has 
too  little  confidence  in  its  interest  and  its  right, 
otherwise  it  would  make  no  secret  of  those  docu- 
ments, but  print  and  circulate  them  all  over  the 
world.  They  are,  it  is  true,  succeeded  by  persons 
and  deeds  of  darker  shades.  But  even  there  the 
keeping  secret  is  of  no  avail ;  for  though  the  world 
knows  the  worst,  yet,  on  account  of  this  very  se- 
cresy,  it  imagines  that  there  is  something  still  worse 
behind  ;  whereas  the  whole  truth  explains  matters 
in  which  there  frequently  lies,  if  not  a  justification, 
at  least  an  excuse.  Besides,  the  boasted  consis- 
tency of  the  court  of  Rome  is  not  kept  up  in  grant- 
ing to  me  in  1817  (when  I  could  adduce  nothing 
in  my  behalf  but  my  goodwill)  what  is  now  refused 
me,  though  three  illustrious  Catholic  personages 
have  furnished  me  with  favourable  testimonials-— 

the  prince-royal  (and  also  the  king)  of  B ,  Prince 

John  of  S ,  and  Prince  M— — •     The  Great 

Unknown,  be  it  he  or  she,  has  more  w^ght  than 
these  men  and  that  which  they  represent.     A  sort 


a£i£i)i^(tfaitti^k9ttl:bfrteaiiili^1  Of  oii^  thitig  I  kut 
aitsid.«nDsfy/Jthtfrtbl8  refU^I  U^iliot  canse  me  tU 
a^Dfondtwoiki^mdreor  thotig'hafi^h  against  thewurb 
aiuH^Mw  itl»i«  U'ie-eMgbt'  ditiiyatidttuth  would 
otWrvi^B^hat^ suggi^tlad.  'Sin'eira  et  sihidiohQ\x\ 
Aituvennipiiiottcy^  ad  it  has  beeh  HitheMo.    !   ' 

I  must  now  wait  to  see  whether  ,  as  th^ 

Bvcf^^t  €^ttie!rtis,  Wiircnbntin^^  to^filay  ihe  j'a- 
nilii  il  bftve  already  'tioW  you  why  I  believe  tHkt 
tbi^rTOi*rc^si5eoiltam  filtle  that  is  really  serviceable^' 
ffirini^  licdleiWitafuftti,  and  that  all  the  mkin^oirfts 
YBfliy  be  Jeft  widfac^iit  aUeradbn.     I  have  dohe  all  f 
oonkH^ond'wBdb  my  4mBd6  in  innocence, 
iflfy'^aftier  polk^yigiving  pi^cedence  to  polftieo-" 
hUtewicah  cot^demtidds,  I  'pass  1 6  'persohal^  mattfef^ 
and  ^natdfeiits  df  my  tour,  nothing  more  agre^-^ 
ay vJOoUdh  bipfall  liir  tharii  th^  re&sal.     It  carries 
mw^^may  ^tnm  musty  pap^niidto  the  tfving  present ; ' 
it«abe9:liie  to  4ha<rai]k  -of  abat^ ;  it  admits  of  my- 
rotumaniriyeififiest  ^atoti  -oi^'theyear^  ai<d  accele* 
rateftisy:iwh6d-fer  ret  tiffin  <U(^e»  afc^r  aeieing  and 

tificsUes^'IfrriidHitsave  mioifey  by  it,' and  that  de- 
s«9^ai(MnB9  odiMidei^taofi^  ^because  iay  journey  ta 
not^ifeflforaDOsdi  ai(ithd'  jgkpetiii^  of 'go^ernmem,  a»'- 
nBOi^&aFve-been  pleased^ffd'^sayand  even  to  ptib-:  ' 
liabfri^tsiiAst  be  paiifi  fo^net^tir^y  oarof  my  ow«' 
plHldBn;J^t^l!t  Ivjon  ttgity^ftanliful'thlAt  I  was  ne^er 
refomik\eB3mi«i\Bti%ei^  filiii'^al''sufficfieiy^'€HAdP*^ 

VOL.  II.  o 
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dence  is  placed  in  me  to  induce  a  belief  that  I  shall 
conscientiously  employ  the  leisure  which  has  been 
granted. 


LETTER  LXXXVIII. 

Naples — Summer — Prostitution — Excursion  to  Iscbia. 

Naples,  July  27th. 

I  AM  this  year  enjoying,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  a  real  summer ;  for  oppressively  sultry  days, 
alternating  with   thunder-storms  and  cooler  ones, 
are  but  a  substitute  for,  or  a  resemblance  of,  ge- 
nuine summer.     For  the  latter  are  required  a  long 
equable  temperature,  a  serene  sky,  a  light  respirable 
atmosphere,  notwithstanding  the  heat.     You  ask,  if 
I  do  not  find  the  middle  of  the  day  too  hot.  Most  cer- 
tainly. But  why  should  I  shrink  from  this  sun-bath, 
or  deem  it  more  inconvenient  or  more  dangerous  than 
the  oft-extolled  Russian  vapour-baths  ?     Thus  far 
it  agrees  perfectly  well  with  me,   though  I  shall 
come  back  brown  and  spare  as  an  Arab.  For  one  is 
obliged  to  observe  temperance  and  moderation  in 
an  equal  degree  in  regard  both  to  mind  and  body ; 
and  the  stomach  here  requires  more  time  to  digest 
little  than  a  great  deal  with  us.  But  what  one  spares 
in  eating  and  wine  is  spent  in  ice  and  lemonade,  and 
the  money  for  the  theatre  goes  for  coach-hire.     Or 
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shall  I  shut  myself  up  by  lamplight,  or  perhaps  even 
amidst  the  perfume  of  garlic,  while  heaven,  earth, 
and  sea,  out  of  doors  are  performing  pieces  of  a 
totally  different  kind  ? — or  listen,  out  of  patriotism, 
to  translated  Eotzebueades,  or,  out  of  respect  for 
the  Italian,  to  the  declamation  of  the  husky  Fe- 
derici  ? 

Drove  out  again  yesterday  to  Nisita,  that  road 
of  inexhaustible  beauty.  A  sunset  beyond  the  bay 
of  Bajae  could  not  have  been  more  beautiful,  more 
brilliant,  more  splendidly  coloured ;  and  to  all  those 
lights  of  heaven,  the  earth  furnishes  her  deeper 
tones,  the  grave  fundamental  bass  —  I  had  rightly 
calculated  the  time  for  returning.  Between  Cas- 
tellamare  and  the  hill  of  St.  Angelo,  the  full  moon 
rose  slowly  and  majestically.  Not  only  were  the 
rays  of  light  flung  over  the  sea,  but  the  vibrations 
of  the  organ  of  the  spheres  by  which  old  Haydn 
seemed  to  prescribe  measure  and  track  to  the  moon 
fell  upon  my  ear. 

I  play  you  nothing  but  variations  of  one  and 
the  same  theme,  but  what  else  can  I  do  ?  In  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  be  far  away  from  this  south,  and  then 
I  will  put  a  different  barrel  into  my  organ.  The 
dissonances  which  you  perhaps  miss  in  these  letters 
you  will  find  by  and  by  plentiful  enough  in  a  longer 
article  on  Neapolitan  affairs. 

For  very  many  years,  I  have  not  dealt  boxes  on 
the  ear,  but  to-day  I  have  dispensed  a  truly  sound 

6  S 
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one,  namely  to  a  boy,  who  thrust  his  hand  into  my 
coat-pocket.  He  concluded  from  appearances  that 
it  contained  something  worth  his  while,  but  found 
only  a  large  roll  of  paper — the  money  was  gone  to 
pay  for  my  passage  by  the  steam- vessel.  Some 
days  ago,  I  was  well  nigh  involved  in  an  affair  of  a 
more  serious  kind.  As  I  was  going  home  in  the 
evening,  in  the  most  sober  and  quiet  way,  two  fe- 
males suddenly  turned  upon  me  and  bawled  at  roe 
in  the  most  startling  manner.  I  understood  not  a 
syllable  of  their  Neapolitan  prestissimo ;  till  a  man 
interfered  as  tertkis  interveniens,  and  intimated 
that  he  was  a  champion  of  the  innocence,  of  which 
I,  Don  Juan,  would  fain  have  robbed  the  damsels. 
Now,  as  I  had  neither  accosted  nor  even  seen  the 
said  damsels,  and  consequently  had  complete  inno- 
cence on  my  side,  I  was  not  to  be  bullied,  and  told 
them  that  they  could  not  be  in  their  senses,  that  I 
was  no  minchione,  and  that,  if  they  pleased,  we 
would  go  to  the  police  to  settle  the  matter.  Before 
I  had  finished  speaking,  ladies  arid  champion  bad 
scampered  off  different  ways.     On   the  following 

day,  a  similar  trick  was  attempted  on  M.  von , 

probably  by  the  same  swindlers  of  both  sexes. 

The  police  has  succeeded  in  clearing  the  streets 
of  prostitutes.  With  so  much  the  greater  impu- 
dence do  the  pimps,  the  ruffiani^  offer  their  goods, 
selling  a  pig  in  a  poke,  and  cheating  buyers  and 
sellers  as  much  as  they  can.     This  male  interven* 
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tion,  which  is  almost  unknown  in  other  countries, 
has  in  it  something  excessively  disgusting,  and,  as 
dealing  at  second-hand  in  human  flesh,  is  equally 
repulsive  to  morality  and  good  taste.  Foundling 
hospitals,  streeubeggary,  and  pimps,  nevertheless, 
find  alike  defenders,  at  least  as  minor  evils.  To  me, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  be  the  greater. 

July  29tb. 

Yesterday  was  a  hot  but  yet  a  pleasant  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  set  out  in  the  steam- vessel. 
La  Furia,  for  Ischia,  and  returned  in  the  evening. 
We  coasted,  of  course,  along  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Naples,  to  Nisita,  then  passed  the  bay  of  Baje, 
with  the  prospect  of  Puzzuoli,  Monte  Nuovo,  and 
Bajse,  left  Cape  Misenum  on  one  side,  to  the  road 
of  Procida  (where  passengers  are  landed  and  taken 
on  board)  lastly  were  set  ashore  near  Casamiciola  in 
Ischia,  and  ascended  the  hill  to  the  tavern  of  La 
Sentinella.  The  noontide  hours  were  intensely 
hot  in  the  narrow  roads  of  Ischia,  but  the  many 
exquisite  views  of  the  carefully  cultivated  island, 
and  its  summit,  the  Epomeo,  as  also  of  the  distant 
islands  and  coasts,  afford  some  compensation.  The 
<x)oler  return  and  its  conclusion  by  moonlight 
proved  the  more  agreeable. 

On  the  outward  passage,  I  heard  a  lady  speak- 
ing German  and  accosted  her.  She  was  a  Swiss 
woman  of  prodigious  size,  who  had  been  settled  for 
many  years  in  Rome,  but  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
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with  the  Germans  there.  She  declared  that,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  hatred  and  envy  prevailed  among 
theni)  and  that  not  a  trace  of  the  boasted  qualities 
of  their  nation  was  to  be  perceived. 

When  the  men  belonging  to  the  steamer  laid 
hold  of  her  in  the  usual  way,  and  would  have  car- 
ried her  out  of  the  boat  to  the  shore,  she  plied  her 
fists  so  vigorously,  that  (though  these  fellows  are 
in  general  able  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal)  they 
almost  lost  their  temper.  They  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  bring  an  ass  close  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat ; 
she  turned  her  huge  rotundity  outwards,  and,  un- 
touched by  male  hands,  clapped  herself  down  in  the 
appropriate  saddle  of  her  sex.  Some  other  ladies 
chose  rather  to  trust  themselves  to  the  arms  of  the 
men  than  to  an  ass,  and  thus  picturesque  groups  of 
a  different  kind  were  formed. 

July  30ih. 

I  learn  from  daily  experience  that  the  most  need- 
ful quality  of  a  traveller  is  not  to  wish  to  see  every- 
thing, otherwise  he  lives  in  constant  uneasiness,  and 
does  not  accomplish  his  purpose  at  last.  A  forced 
resignation,  however,  very  often  takes  the  place  of 
this  wise  and  calm  content.  Thus,  to^ay,  Profes- 
sor W ,  from  Rome,  who  proposed  to  call  for 

me  at  four  in  the  morning  to  go  with  him  to  Pom- 
peji,  was  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  man  who  was  to 
drive  us  thither,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  better 
luck  awaits  us  to-morrow. 
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It  admits  of  a  question  which  affords  most  plea« 
sure,  to  plan  travels,  or  to  travel.  The  former  preli^ 
minary  business  costs  no  efforts,  no  money,  presents 
much  more  variety  and  change.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
hundred  possibilities  do  not  make  a  reality.  Again^ 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  a  one  learns  more 
from  serious  preparations  for  a  journey,  than  many 
travellers  who  have  actually  been  whirled  along, 
breathed  foreign  air,  eaten  foreign  bread,  and  slept 
in  foreign  beds. 

I  hope  that  the  heat  of  Brandenburg  agrees  as 
well  with  you  as  that  of  Naples  does  with  me.  You 
will  be  killed  by  the  heat  in  Sicily,  say  some.  You 
will  be  killed  by  robbers,  cry  others.  In  the  former 
event,  the  latter  cannot  take  place,  and  vice  versa. 
I  have  no  fear  of  either  of  these  dangers,  and  shall 
only  beware  of  the  slow  and  tedious  riding  upon 
asses  in  the  sunshine.  Palermo,  Messina,  Catanea, 
a  bit  of  Etna,  perhaps  somewhat  of  Syracuse — 
basta  per  me.  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidarn^  nor  should 
one  affect  enthusiasm  for  things  which  lie  out  of 
one^s  own  line. 

LETTER  LXXXIX. 

Naples — The  Studj— Porapeji. 

Napl&s  August  3rd.  (the  king's  birthday). 

At  present  only  a  few  particulars  of  my  daily 

history.    On  the  29th  of  July,  M.  T —  introduced 

me  to  Mazzetti,  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  who  is  at 
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the  head  of  a  conimission  of  instruction,  and  has 
with  great  courage  set  his  face  against  many  useless 
things.  His  general  plan  of  instruction  contains 
much  that  is  godd  and  well-meant ;  but,  as  he  is  for 
altering  the  present  system  in  almost  all  its  parts, 
and  rarely  adopts  any  portion  of  it,  he  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  insurmountable  obstacles.  Gradual 
development  has  in  general  accomplished  more  than 
^hat  is  terOied  total  regeneration.  There  is  much 
in  this  plan,  too,  that  to  me  is  unaccountable ;  that, 
for  instance,  all  real  knowledge  must  be  acquired  at 
the  lyceums,  but  the  positive  excluded  from  the 
universities.  In  the  latter,  of  course,  no  history, 
but  only  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  history,  &c.,  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  merely  general,  (often 
only  abstract,)  is  considered  as  the  more  important. 
But'  you  may  some  day  read  all  this  yourself  in  his 
work,  if  you  please. 

On  the  30th  to  the  Studj.  The  naked  men  stand 
about  everywhere  for  inspection ;  the  naked  women 
are  shut  up  in  a  separate  room.  Scarcely  one 
solid  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  regulation, 
though  it  might  furnish  occasion  for  abundance  of 
pleasantries.  In  that  room,  then,  there  are  ten 
Venuses,  seven  a  la  Venus  Medicu,  two  sitting, 
and  the  one  looking  behind  her.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears that  certain  master-pieces  have  been  imitated 
numberless  times  by  inferior  artists,  and  that  there 
were  very  few  real  originals.     The   seven  above- 
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mentioned  are  in  part  ugly  portrait-statues  of  women 
who  ought  to  cover  themselves,  and  only  one  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Capitol.  The  KaXTnirvyvi  is,  in 
fact,  not  a  Venus,  but  only  a  very  handsome  female, 
who  is  proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  sitting  part,  and 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  is  striving  to  catch  a  flea. 

On  the  31st,  with  W and  two  painters,  to 

Pompeji,  another  hot,  but  supportable,  and  in- 
structive day,  in  shirt  sleeves,  and  with  umbrella. 
Once  more  I  transported  myself  into  the  mode  of 
life  of  those  times  when  people  cared  but  little 
about  the  streets,  and  when  the  colonnade  around 
a  public  place  was  more  important  than  the  house. 
The  paintings  here,  and  those  which  have  been  re- 
moved to  Naples,  have  perhaps  been  overrated  by 
some;  certainly  there  are  wretched  and  tasteless 
things  among  them.  They  nevertheless  attest  a 
love  for  the  art,  extraordinary  practice,  and  a  lively 
conception.  In  no  modern  provincial  town  would 
so  much  that  is  remarkable  have  been  found,  and 
then  again,  that  which  has  been  found  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  standard  for  antique  painting.  The 
painters  who  wrought  at  Pompeji  bear  much  the 
same  proportion  to  Zeuxis  and  Apelles  as  Pompeji 
does  to  Athens  and  Corinth.  The  mosaic  repre- 
^nting  Alexander  and  Darius  is  certainly  copied 
from  some  other  work,  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  perfect  in  this  kind,  but  yet  objections  might 
be  made  to  particular  points,  from  the  car  or  the 

g5 
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wheel  of  it  to  the  head  of  Alexander,  if  my  periodi- 
cal on  the  arts  had  not  been  dropped  for  want  of 
encouragement. 

LETTER  XC. 

Passage  to  Palermo— Flora — Santa  Maria  di  Gesu— Duke  of 

Serradifalco — Monreale. 

Palermo,  August  6th. 
About  ten  oVlock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of 
August,  I  set  out  from  Naples,  arrived  here  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  on  the  5th,  and  took  up  my 
quarters  at  M.  Giacquieri's.  The  passage  was  fa- 
vourable, and  without  any  volcanic  eruptions,  but  I 
was  rather  unwell  in  consequence  of  the  tremulous 
motion  of  the  Marie  Christine.  It  affects  the  nerves, 
so  that  I  went  about  the  whole  day  on  terra  firma^ 
as  though  it  had  not  been  ^r97t.  At  daybreak,  I 
went  to  the  head  of  the  vessel,  that  I  might  see 
without  obstruction  the  coast  of  Sicily  rising  out  t>f 
the  sea.  A  great  diversity  of  fantastic  lines^  (as 
the  Romans  say)  of  hills  and  mountains — beautiful 
colours — but  mostly  bare  and  treeless.  Palermo 
situated  in  the  plain,  three-fourths  of  the  circle  en- 
compassed by  hills,  one-fourth  open  towards  the 
sea ;  on  the  left,  Monte  Pellegrino,  with  the  chapel 
of  St.  Rosalia.  The  city  has  not  the  appearance  of 
a  thriving  place,  and,  besides  the  two  main  streets 
intersecting  one  another,  few  worthy  of  mention. 
The  promenade  along  the  sea  is  fine,  but  simple  and 
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insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  drive  from  the 
Chiaja  to  Puzzuoli ;  and  the  horses  and  the  car- 
riages too  are  surpassed  by  the  Neapolitan.  The 
Flora,  so  highly  spoken  of,  is  a  regularly  laid  out, 
level,  enclosed  garden,  adorned  with  the  more 
southern  plants  of  these  countries,  but  without  aoy 
prospect.  Instead  of  the  nymphs,  elves,  and  dryads, 
that  I  hoped  to  find  here  yesterday  evening,  there 
were  only  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  walking  up  and 
down  in  all  colours,  black,  half-black,  speckled, 
white,  brown.  If  there  are  really  sixty-seven 
convents  in  the  city,  and  among  them,  many  of 
mendicant  friars,  it  is  but  natural  that  one 
should  see  as  many  monks  here,  as  soldiers  with 
us.  Palermo  has,  undoubtedly,  a  fine  situation, 
but  to  prefer  it  to  that  of  Naples  argues,  in  my 
opinion,  a  faulty  taste  or  exaggerated  patriotism. 

August  7th. 
As  the  post  and  letters  will  not  go  off  till  morn- 
ing, I  shall  add  a  few  words.  The  day  before  yes- 
terday, the  first  of  my  abode  here,  I  ran  about 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a  lacquey  (indispen*- 
sable  on  this  occasion)  through  the  whole  city,  and 
in  the  evening  went,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
to  the  promenade  and  the  Flora.  This,  however, 
was  a  quiet  day  in  comparison  with  yesterday.  I 
rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  before  the  heat  commenced,  with  M^ 
W"        ,  the  very  kind  Prussian  consul,  and  his 
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brother,  to  the  Capuchin  convent  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Gesu.  1  he  aloe,  the  cactus,  or  Indian  j5g,  and 
some  other  southern  plants  which  were  associated 
with  the  vine,  the  alive,  the  orange,  and  the  cypress, 
showed  that  I  had  almost  arrived  at  the  end  of  ray 
journey.  Some  steep  chalk-stone  walls  alone  were 
bare,  but  beautifully-coloured  red  and  yellow; 
with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  side  of  the  hill  was 
so  covered  with  plants  and  trees,  that  I  was  anew 
confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  the  nakedness  of 
hills  is  more  frequently  owing  to  the  fault  and 
neglect  of  man,  than  a  necessary  consequence  of 
natural  defects.  The  feeling  and  taste  of  the  monks 
in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  their  convent  were 
shown  here  as  in  so  many  other  places.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  over  Par- 
lermo  and  Monreale,  as  far  as  the  range  of  hills 
that  lie  behind  the  Pellegrino  and  the  sea.  On  my 
return  from  this  excursion,  I  set  out  on  a  second 
with  the  lacquey,  made  some  instructive  acquaint- 
ances, missed  other  persons,  and  found  others  again 
in  bed  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  conceived  that  people 
here  rose  early,  slept  a  good  deal  in  the  day-  time, 
and  went  to  bed  late.  On  the  latter  point  alone  I 
was  right :  they  sleep  but  little  in  the  day,  and  to 
early  rising  they  are  utter  strangers.  The  bustle 
in  the  streets,  too,  commences  much  earlier  in  Naples 
than  here. 

A  half  decayed  fresco  painting  by  Monreale  in  a 
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convent  was  wonderfully  fresh  and  beautiful :  other 
martyrdoms  of  his  which  I  afterwards  saw  were  far 
less  attractive,  and  had  even  become  much  darker. 
Five  or  six  churches,  modern,  gaudy,  not  worthy  of 
mention.  So  much  the  more  characteristic  Roger^s 
chapel  in  the  castle,  more  Latin  than  Grecian  in 
form,  but  just  like  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  in  mosaic- 
work  and  style* 

The  Duke  of  Serradifalco,  (upon  whom  I 
called  a  second  time,  and  who  had  likewise  missed 
me)  received  me  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  His 
offer  to  take  me  in  his  carriage  to  Monreale  was 
the  more  welcome  as  he  has  published  an  admirable 
work  on  the  church  there,  and  is  consequently  by 
far  the  best  guide.  The  church  itself  is  a  most  re- 
markable structure:  the  part  of  it  that  was  burned 
is  mostly  rebuilt,  and  exactly  in  the  former  style. 
I'o  a  church  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  is  an- 
nexed a  sort  of  basilica.  Above  the  pillars  and 
arches,  the  walls  entirely  covered  with  mosaic,  as  in 
Venice.  Among  other  things,  King  William  is  re- 
presented as  being  crowned  by  Christ,  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  receive  his  crown  from  the  pope. 
I  abstain  from  further  description.  You  will  see 
from  the  work  of  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco  how 
much  was  done  in  this  country  in  the  department 
of  the  arts  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 
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Palermo — Temperature — Puitiait  of  Frederick  Barbarossa-^ 
Library — Antiquities  —  University  — Ball  —  Cathedral  — 
Lunatic  Hospital — Mendicants'  Asylum. 

Palermo^  Angus'  8tb. 

I  shall  continue  my  simple  reports.  The  thunder- 
storm of  the  day  before  yesterday  was  followed 
yesterday,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  Paler- 
mitans  with  whom  I  conversed,  by  another  of 
greater  violence,  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  much 
cooled,  the  thermometer  at  six  o'clock  this  morning 
indicating  only  IT  (W  F.)  and  at  noon  23°  (84*^  F.). 
Many  insist  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sirocco 
days,  which  are  described  as  being  very  oppressive, 
the  heat  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  Naples,  and  I 
must  agree  with  them  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
Possibly,  however,  a  storm  may  have  produced  the 
same  effect  in  Naples;  and  that  assertion  would 
hardly  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  year.  People  here  are  in  general 
disposed  to  assign  a  lower  degree  to  the  local  heat* 
just  as  they  do  in  the  north  to  the  cold,  because 
both,  viewed  from  different  points,  are  considered 
as  evils.     Ne  quid  nimis ! 

Yesterday  M.  A  — ^  G— -,  a  respectable  Sici- 
lian scholar,  fetched  me,  in  the  first  place  to  show  me 
a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  which  he 
had  had  copied  from  a  picture  in  San  Martino.  He 
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considered  it  as  genuine,  a  good  likeness,  and  well 
executed.  In  this  opinion  I  could  not  coincide; 
nay,  I  was  disgusted  with  the  face,  which  seemed 
by  no  means  to  represent  a  man  of  superior  under- 
standing and  noble  mind,  but  rather  a  clownish 
fellow.  The  wish  to  see  something  ideal,  some- 
thing beautiful,  was  certainly  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  picture.  But 
my  feeling  was  supported  by  other  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  portrait  was  not  at  all  in  the  style  of 

the  thirteenth  century.     M.  G- remarked  that 

the  reputed  original  in  San  Martino  was  pro- 
bably of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this  case, 
then,  we  should  have  but  the  copy  of  a  modern 
copy,  which  exhibits  not  the  least  trace  of  the  adop- 
tion and  imitation  of  a  a  older  form  and  style.  In 
the  second  place,  the  picture  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  genuine  Augustals,  nor  to  my  ring  engraved 
after  the  contemporary  statue  of  Frederick  II.  at 
Capua.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Augustals  and  the 
ring  agree  in  all  the  essentials,  and  must  decide  as 
to  Frederick's  face,  and  the  rejection  of  that  pic- 
ture. 

On  another  point,  too,  my  opinion  differed  from 

6 's.  He  maintains  that  a  lamentation  of  Peter 

de  Vinea  from  his  prison  is  genuine,  and  was  com- 
posed by  himself.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  bungling  performance  of  some  later 
diviijie ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  manifests  none  of 
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Peter's  previous  energy ;  and  in  the  second,  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  phrases^  verba  prcetereaque  nihilj 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  facts  and  personal 
circumstances.  In  the  third  place,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  for  the  most  part  an  amplification  and  dilu- 
tion of  the  well-known  passage  in  Dante,  which  the 
later  author  must,  as  I  conceive,  have  had  before 
his  eyes.  Granting,  however,  that  this  lamentation 
is  genuine,  we  learn  from  it  nothing  for*  history. 

M.  G then  took  me  to  the  library,  where 

I  had  occasion  to  make  the  important  remark  that 
literature  here  covers  its  nakedness  mote  commonly 
with  hog-skin,  as  it  does  among  us  with  calf-skin. 
I  looked  with  due  devotion  at  some  manuscripts  of 
laws  and  chronicles,  and  rejoiced  most  disinter- 
estedly that  their  contents  were  destined  for  the 
literary  labourer  of  later  ages,  or  have  already  been 
submitted  in  print  to  the  world.  The  library  and 
its  revenues  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  donations 
of  the  liberal.  It  seems  to  be  welUarranged  and 
much  frequented.  The  lending  of  books  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question. 

The  abbate  M then  took  me  to  the  archi- 
tectural remains  and  Sculptures,  mostly  brought 
hither  from  Selinus.  The  latter  show  the  progress 
of  development  from  extreme  rudeness  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  It  was  a  novelty  to  me  to  see 
face,  hands,  and  feet  of  white  marble  attached  to 
stone  statues  of  female   figures.     Here,   too,   we 
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plainly  perceive  that  the  application  of  colours  to 
sculptures  was  by  no  means  rejected  by  the  ancients, 
but  frequently  approved  and  adopted. 

Now  for  the  university,  in  the  buildings  of  which 
are  deposited  a  collection  of  partly  valuable  paint- 
ings, and  another  of  plaster  casts.  A  programme 
of  the  lectures  is  not  printed  (any  more  than  with 
us  for  the  schools)  because  the  limited  subjects 
usually  remain  unchanged.  In  the  forenoon  are 
generally  held  two  lectures  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
each,  but  in  the  afternoon  only  one.  I  shall  not 
repeat  remarks  already  made  on  the  Italian  uni- 
versities«  Those  who  accompanied  me  related  that 
the  theological  faculty  (or  the  fragment  that  may 
be  so  called)  is  placed  below  that  of  the  law.  The 
salary  of  the  professors  is,  with  few  exceptions,  very 
low,  mostly  240  dollars  per  annum. 

I  dined  yesterday  and  passed  a  very  agreeable 
afternoon  with  M.  W  ■  the  consul,  and  went  in 
the  evening  to  a  ball  at  the  Duke  of — ^-^s.  Luckily, 
I  had  not  left  shoes  and  stockings  dnd  the  other 
articles  belonging  to  an  old  man^s  costume  behind 
in  Naples.  The  arrangements  of  the  ball  deserved 
praifie  in  every  respect.  The  inner  court,  a  large 
hall,  the  principal  entrance  to  the  garden,  tastefully 
illuminated  with  lamps,  the  saloons  and  apartments 
spacious,  and  Ukewise  brilliantly  lighted  with  wax- 
candles,  works  of  art  of  various  kinds  dispersed 
here  and  there,  cooling  beverages  and  ice  in  super- 
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abundance,  a  well-furnished  table  beyond  the  illu- 
minated hall,  good  music,  &c.  The  gentlemen  in 
general  in  black  coats,  white  waistcoats,  and  breeches ; 
the  ladies  dressed  as  they  now  are  every  where  in 
Europe;  waltzes  and  country-dances.  Some  of 
the  ladies,  married  and  single,  very  handsome, 
many  insignificant:  in  stature  rather  short  and 
stout,  than  tall  and  spare.  The  Duchess  of  Berry, 
too,  much  stouter  than  formerly,  whether  from  grief 
and  sorrow,  or  some  other  cause,  I  cannot  tell. 

August  8lh,  e'eoiug. 
After  I  had  worked  hard  and  written  the  fore^ 

going  to  you,  I  rode  with  Pr'mce  G to  the 

lunatic  hospital,  the  mendicants^  asylum,  the  Zisa, 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  tombs  of 
the  emperors  in  the  cathedral.  Very  different  — 
but  the  frail  and  perishable  nature  of  what  is  human 
apparent  in  all.  Of  the  porphyry  cofSns,  that  of 
Frederick  II.  exhibits  the  finest  workmanship ;  and 
how  pitiful,  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  another  royal  corpse,  that  of  a 
king  of  Aragon,  was  laid  along  with  him  in  the 
narrow  space,  to  share  it  peaceably  with  him  till 
the  last  day.  Of  the  original  Arabian  forms  and 
decorations  of  the  Zisa  scarcely  a  vestige  is  left, 
what  with  repairs,  alterations,  and  decay.  The 
view,  uninterrupted  on  all  sides,  from  the  centre  of 
the  plain  of  Palermo,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ever 
young  and  ever  beautiful. 
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Of  idiots  and  maniacs,  there  is  here,  owing  to  the 
same  causes  as  in  every  other  country,  one  third 
more  men  than  women,  few  raving,  many  gentle 
enough,  more  rarely  deprived  of  reason  by  drunken* 
ness  than  in  the  north.  Every  thing  cleanly,  or- 
derly ;  treatment  mild ;  the  institution  improved, 
or  rather  created  anew,  by  the  Baron  Pisani.  Force 
employed  only  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency; 
patience  in  the  highest  degree ;  rather  psychological 
and  moral  than  any  other  means ;  never  ridicule  or 
excitements  to  anger. 

The  suppression  of  mendicity  in  Palermo,  with 
the  exception  of  the  begging  monks  and  very  few 
others,  deserves  the  greatest  praise,  and  distinguishes 
this  city  from  most  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  For  the 
reception  of  beggars,  male  and  female,  boys  and 
girls,  separate  houses  are  established  or  divisions 
made.  They  are  universally  commended  for  order, 
honesty,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  excellent  manage^ 
ment  of  the  funds,  and  as  far  as  those  things  can  be 
perceived  or  inferred  from  inspection,  I  must  award 
this  praise  to  the  girl's  house,  the  only  one  that  I 
have  seen.  When,  however,  I  started  some  ob- 
jections of  a  different  kind,  a  sub-inspector,  though 
a  native  of  Germany,  told  me,  his  half  countryman, 
that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  and 
never  should  be  any  the  wiser.  I  thought  it  not 
more  advisable  to  quarrel  with  this  very  irritable 
man,  than  to  believe  him  on  his  word.     For  the 
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question  was  not  about  local  knowledge  but  general 
principles,  which  are  the  same  all  the  world  over ; 
for  instance,  if^  when  more  persons  go  into  a  house 
than  out  of  it,  the  number  within  increases  or  de- 
creases; whether  100  is  more  than  ^0^  or  Iess,&c.  The 
point  namely  is  this :  The  beggars,  or  (let  us  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  girls)  the  beggar-girls,  are 
taken  up  and  then  in  general  sent  to  that  hous^4  If 
they  have  no  parents,  they  may  be  considered  as 
orphans,  and  the  institution  as  an  orphan-house. 
On  putting  further  questions,  I  learned  that^  into 
this  institution,  which  has  subsisted  only  a  few 
years,  many  more  are  continually  admitted  than 
are  discharged  from  it,  so  that  the  number  is  gra- 
dually on  the  increase.  And  this  must  be  the  case, 
for  the  grounds  of  admission  are  endless,  and  no 
term  is  fixed  for  abode  in  the  house.  Thus  there 
is  no  specific  time  by  way  of  punishment,  or  as  the 
period  necessary  for  education,  nor  a  certain  age, 
nor  majority,  &c.  Every  year  very  few  obtain  by 
lot  a  small  dowry,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are 
sought  in  marriage ;  but  departures  of  this  or  any 
other  kind  are  rare  in  comparison  with  the  admis- 
sions, and  in  this  way  the  institution  for  children  will 
gradually  come  to  comprehend  females  of  every 
sex  up  to  very  old  maids. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  might  be  urged  against 
giving  dowries  to  girls  out  of  public  funds  in  gene- 
ral :    certainly  marriages  contracted  merely  for  the 
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sake  of  such  a  gift  rest  on  a  bad  foundation,  and 
are  a  natural  nursery  of  future  want.     If  I  con- 
sider reception  into  a  house  of  this  kind  as  a  punish- 
ment for  beggary,  this  punishment  ought  to  have 
measure  and  limit ;    if  I  consider  it  as  a  charity, 
then  neither  can  this  (as,  for  instance,  the  orphan- 
houses  prove)  extend  to  the  whole  life;   but  the 
greatest  mistake  of  all  is  the  notion  that  the  govern- 
ment  and  a  few  benevcJent  overseers  can  and  ought 
to  be  the  guardians  and  task-^nasters  of  innumerable 
paupers,  because  there  is  a  want  of  work.     The 
individual  ought  rather  to  be  set  on  his  own  legs, 
and  that  should  be  allotted  to  him  and  to  families, 
which  these  great  barracks  for  education  and  ex- 
pensive playthings  of  the   manufacturing    system 
never  can  supydy .     Without  limitation  of  admission, 
without  a  fixed  time  for  discharge^  the  number  will, 
as  I  have  observed,  increase  prodigiously ;    and  as 
the  expenses  cannot  be  provided  for,  the  old  system 
of  begging  will  be  revived  od'  a  larger  scale  than 
ever.      The  well-meant  institution  is  transformed 
into  a  sort  of  foundling  hospital    for   children  of 
greater  age.     Thus   much   in    vindication  of  my 
scruples,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  by  no  means 
all  the  Palemiitans  regard  as  stupid  ^  many,  on  the 
contrary,  participate  in  them^  ^^9  the  city  already 
.begins  to  oppose  further  consideraUe  payments. 
Heaven  forbid  that,  for  want  of  a  fiarticula*  destina- 
fiao,  the  praiseworthy  object  should  miscarry,  and 
ancient  evil  return  ! 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 

Palermo  —  Monte  Pellegriuo  ^  St.  Rosalia  —  The  Observa- 
tory and  Botanical  Garden  —  Evening  Party. 

Palermo,  Aiio^ust  10th. 

Yesterday  I  was  up  before  light,  mounted  a 
donkey  which  the  very  obliging  Duke  of  Serradi* 
falc(i  had  sent  me,  and  rode  out  of  the  city  over  the 
plain  to  Monte  Pellegrino,  which  suddenly  rose  like 
an  island  before  me.  The  road  leads  in  a  zig-zag, 
and  partly  on  under-ground  arches,  up  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Rosalia.  Here  I  alighted  and  as- 
cended by  a  difficult  and  unfrequented  path  to  a 
peak,  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
nearest  mountains,  the  sea  which  lies  beneath,  the 
city  and  plain  of  Palermo,  and  the  more  distant 
ranges  of  hills  of  various  forms.  The  immediate 
environs,  on  the  other  hand,  reminded  me  of  Radi- 
cofani ;  only  the  desert  is  more  extensive  and  wilder, 
and  in  order  not  to  be  behindhand  with  the  crude 
forms  and  pointed  crags  of  rock  that  every  where 
protrude,  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  taken  pos- 
session of  every  handful  of  mould,  and  thrown  out 
innumerable  (but  at  this  moment  dry)  thistles.  In 
such  a  wilderness  lies  the  grotto  to  which  St. 
Rosalia  retreated. 

I  will  not  throw  doubts  in  Palermo  upon  what 
the  Palermitans  believe.     The  mythology  of  many 
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christian  saints  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than 
the  mythology  of  pagan  heroes.  Instead^  however, 
of  applying  on  this  occasion  the  cold,  critical  knife, 
and  cutting  off  and  flinging  away  the  best  of  the 
legend,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Paler- 
mitans  show  an  honourable  feeling  of  gratitude,  and 
the  praiseworthy  disposition,  which  is  gradually  be- 
coming more  rare,  to  recognize  in  the  deification  of 
a  particular  person  something  higher  above  them. 
The  saint,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  is  represented 
reclining,  with  one  hand  supporting  her  head,  and 
the  other  l}ring  upon  her  breast,  and  holding  cru- 
cifix and  pilgrim's  staff.  On  looking  through  the 
bars  into  the  farther  half-lighted  part  of  the  cavern, 
it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  eye  discerns  outline 
and  features,  so  that  many  circumstances  concur  to 
produce  a  strong  and  peculiar  impression.  I  was 
reminded  involuntarily,  but  most  decidedly,  of 
Guilelmo  della  Portals  wonderful  female  in  St. 
Peter's.  There,  the  highest  splendour  of  earthly 
beauty ;  and  from  the  energy  of  her  own  bosom 
bursts  forth  all  the  poetry  of  bold  passions ;  here, 
the  forms  of  the  face  have  remained,  but,  instead  of 
an  innate  energy  forcing  its  way  out,  a  profounder 
peace  is  infused  into  the  soul,  and  the  joys  and 
griefs  of  this  life  seem  to  lie  far  behind,  after  the 
regeneration  for  another  world,  heightening  and 
softening  mortal  beauty,  has  taken  place. 

The  heat  was  very  great.     I  descended  the  moun- 
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tain  on  foot,  enjoyed  the  prospects  which  every 
turn  of  the  way  presented,  and  purposed  after  this 
exertion  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  or  at  least  to  give  the 
reins  to  my  thoughts.  It  was  decreed,  however,  that 
I  should  employ  my  limited  time  more  conscien- 
tiously. The  principe  G— —  took  me  with  him 
to  the  Observatory,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  M.  Cacdatore,  and  had  an  extensive  view  over 
the  city  and  environs.  The  beautifully-siUiated 
botanical  garden  has  many  southern  plants  growing 
in  the  open  air,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
erect  a  hothouse  also  for  tropical  vegetables. 

At  ten  in  the  evening,  1  was  fetched  by  "  .  »  ■ 
to  a  brilliant  party  at  ,  where  there  was  a  great 

deal  of  dancing  to  a  Vienna  piano-forte.  I  could 
have  imagined  myself  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  &c., 
so  little  of  any  thing  peculiar  to  Sicily  was  there  to 
be  perceived.  I  looked  about  sharply  after  hand« 
some  ladies;  but  here  you  must  seek  in  order 
rarely  to  find;  whereas  in  London,  and  in  our 
country  too,  you  find  without  seeking.  About  one 
oVlock  I  went  home,  and  rose  at  six  to  give  you  a 
report  of  all  this  in  a  temperature  of  S0>  (77®  F). 

You  often  imagine  that,  according  to  our  proverb, 
you  have  got  hold  of  all  the  ends,  and  yet  hav^ 
missed  one,  and  in  consequence  all  that  you  are 
carrying  is  spilt  or  broken.  Thus  have  I  fiired 
with  the  plan  for  traveUing  through  the  interior  of 
the  island.     I  had  been  already  rendered  doubtful 
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by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  all  Sicilians,  that 
in  this  way  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen ; 
but  the  matter  was  decided  by  the  remark  of  the 

principe  S that  I  should  suffer  so  much  from 

the  carriage  that  I  must  arrive  half  dead.  I  had 
not  yet  taken  the  nature  of  this  carriage  into  serious 
consideration ;  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  close  car- 
riage, much  like  a  post-chaise,  with  a  back  seat,  so 
small  that  the  four  persons  crammed  into  it  could 
not  move  either  hand  or  foot.  To  sit  in  this  cramped 
position  for  one  day  and  two  nights,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  would  certainly  be  a  most  severe  punish- 
ment :  the  only  course  I  had  left,  therefore,  was  to 
have  recourse  to  the  sea.  At  six  this  evening  I 
shall  set  out  for  Messina  in  the  steamer  Marie 
Christine. 


LETTER  XCIII. 

Passage  to  Messina  —  A8i>ect  of  the  City  —  Poverty  of  the 
Nobles  of  Palermo  —  TravelHng  Companions  —  Environs 
of  Messina. 

Messina,  August  12th. 

The  steamer  was  to  start,  as  I  was  told  on  the 
10th,  at  six  o^clock  precisely,  but  she  did  not  begin 
to  move  till  about  half-past  seven.  Around  me 
presently  commenced  a  lamentable  medley  of  sighs 
and  moans  and ;    but,  in  spite  of  these  ex- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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amples,  and  though  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
same  cause,  I  was  not  at  all  affected,  and  was  able 
to  remain  on  deck  till  late  in  the  beautiful,  warm, 
starry  night.  This  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  do, 
as  my  birth  had  been  assigned  me  in  a  real  hifemo 
baratrOy  under  the  principal  cabin.  I  preferred 
lying  on  a  small  mattress  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
of  the  latter,  and  slept  better  than  I  expected,  but 
was  on  deck  again  by  daybreak.  Beyond  the  Li- 
pari  islands,  most  of  which  rise  from  the  sea  in  the 
form  of  broad-based  cones,  the  first  tinge  of  dawn 
began  to  appear ;  before  me  lay  Calabria,  like  a 
misty  stripe;  to  the  right,  but  rather  more  clearly 
defined,  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  As  we  approached 
St.  Agatha  and  Cape  Orlando,  the  sun  had  already 
risen  on  the  left,  and  I  could  perceive  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  still  better  with  my  Vienna  glass, 
that  the  forms  of  the  hills,  vales,  and  ravines,  were 
diversified,  and  that  the  country  in  general  had  not 
the  dry  and  naked  aspect  of  that  about  Palermo. 
Brolo,  Calava,  Piatti,  Melazzo,  Rosacolmo,  Faro, 
passed  in  pleasing  succession  before  me,  and  the 
steep  mountains  of  Calabria  formed  the  back-ground 
till  we  entered  the  strait  of  Messina.  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis  showed  an  agitation  which  heightened 
the  diversity  of  the  play  of  colours  in  the  blue  sea  ; 
as  to  danger  for  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  our's,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  Messina  rose  by  degrees 
from  the  sea,  backed  by  high  hills,  with  a  distinct 
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view  of  the  Calabrian  coast,  which  is  less  bold  here. 
Very  beautiful  do  doubt;  but  I  must  confess  that 
all  I  have  seen  in  Sicily  is  inferior  to  Naples,  and 
only  strengthens  my  predilection  for  that  city  and 
its  environs.  Messina  produces  the  impression  of  a 
busy  commercial  place,  where  the  tiers  ^tat  of  course 
has  the  preponderance.  Palermo,  on  the  contrary, 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  ancient,  sinking  capital, 
where  the  nobility  itself  is  on  the  decline,  and  almost 
all  are  grumbling,  with  or  without  reason.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  but  I  was  told  by 
several  Falermitans,  that  some  of  the  principi  who 
drive  about  there  scarcely  know  how  to  find  them- 
selves a  dinner,  and  that  the  jewels  which  they 
wear  in  company  must  first  be  redeemed  with  great 
difficulty  from  the  pawnbroker.  I  am  assured 
from  various  quarters  that  many  who  are  wealthy 
and  not  in  debt  have  scarcely  ever  seen  their 
estates,  and  never  attend  to  the  management  of 
them.  Of  course,  observed  another,  because  they 
are  too  fond  of  the  conveniences  of  a  town  life  to 
travel  thither  by  unfrequented  tracks,  and  to  trans- 
port all  they  want  and  don't  want  to  and  fro  on 
the  backs  of  innumerable  asses  and  mules. 

In  the  steam-vessel  I  met  with  two  Frenchmen, 
M.  M alherbe,  a  naturalist  from  M etz,  and  a  young 
Count  du  Prat,  well  informed  and  a  man  of  correct 
judgment ;  that  is  to  say,  his  opinions  and  mine  in 
general  coincided  respecting  what  we  had  seen  in  our 

h2 
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travels.  Want  of  accommodation  brought  us  both 
into  one  room  yesterday,  and  all  three  this  evening 
into  the  same  carriage  together. 

You,  at  a  distance,  will  have  much  fault  to  iind 
with  my  travelling  plans  and  their  execution ;  here, 
however,  you  cannot  travel  as  you  please,  but  are 
forced  to  adopt  this  or  that  course.  This  you  will 
perceive  from  the  following  dialogue  with  my  in- 
telligent host. 

We  wish  to  set  off  this  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning. — Impossible,  because  this  is  Sunday,  and 
you  cannot  get  back  your  passports  beibre  noon  to- 
morrow.— We  wish  to  have  a  driver  to  take  us  to 
Taormina  and  thence  to  Catanea. — Impossible,  for 
on  account  of  the  festival  of  Messina,  there  is  not  a 
driver  to  be  got. — We  wish  to  travel  extra-post. — 
Impossible,  as  you  have  not  your  own  carriage; 
the  post  supplies  none,  and  does  not  stop  at  Taor- 
mina.— We  wish  to  go  by  steamer  to  Catanea. — 
Impossible,  because  the  steamer  does  not  touch  at 
Catanea. 

So  we  were  obliged  to  stay  six  days  in  Messina, 
where  we  could  have  done  all  our  business  in  six 
hours,  or  avail  ourselves  of  the  accidental  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  of  a  post-coach  going  off  this 
evening  to  Catanea.  The  ordinary  one  has  but 
two  places ;  both  were  engaged,  and  supplementary 
vehicles  are  utterly  unknown  here. 

There  came  with  us  a  French  count,  eighty-two 
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years  old,  attended  by  an  already  venerable  cham- 
ber-maid, a  perfect  picture  of  the  anden  r^ime. 
Powdered  hair,  large  frill,  ruffles,  &c.,  and  withal 
a  man  of  extraordinary  activity  and  extraordinary 
appetite.  Yesterday  evening  he  had  wrapped  him- 
self in  a  long  and  handsome  morning  gown,  but 
hearing  goats  bleating  in  the  street,  he  conceived  a 
great  fancy  for  some  new  milk.  He  ran,  therefore, 
to  the  balcony,  and  bawled  as  loud  as  he  could, 
Capre,  capre  !  All  eyes  below  were  instantly  upon 
him,  and  loud  laughter  and  jokes  of  all  sorts  ensued. 
In  his  hurry,  the  good  man  had  stretched  out  his 
arms,  his  wide  morning  gown  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  there  he  stood  stark-naked  before  the 
venerable  public  in  the  street,  shouting  for  goats. 

This   circumstance    brings    to   my    recollection 
another  story  which  Prince  L  of  S re- 

lated from  official  accounts.  A  man  elegantly  but 
showily  dressed,  richly  provided  with  watches  and 
chains,  hired  a  bathing-machine,  undressed,  and 
plunged  into  the  sea.  Meanwhile,  a  rogue  who 
had  watched  him  plunged  into  the  sea  too,  got  into 
the  machine  from  below,  put  on  the  clothes,  pocketed 
money  and  watches,  and  quietly  went  his  way. 
The  attendant  admitted  another  into  the  machine, 
and  when  the  latter  was  about  to  descend  from  it 
into  the  sea,  he  met  the  first  occupant  coming  into 
it  again.  A  violent  altercation  took  place,  till  the 
affair  was  explained,  and  a  mean  dress  was  with 
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difiiculty  procured  to  enable  the  person  who  had 
been  robbed  to  return  to  his  lodgings. 

Early  this  morning,  I  walked  with  Du  Prat 
through  all  the  principal  streets,  saw  a  singular 
medley  of  ancient  and  modem  in  the  cathedral,  and 
then  enjoyed,  from  the  lofly  old  tower,  a  delicious 
prospect  of  land,  city,  and  sea.  Towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  hills  and  mountains,  with 
small  intervening  declivities,  rise  irregularly  one 
above  another;  the  houses,  roofed  entirely  with 
tiles,  exhibit  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  southern 
towns.  Towards  the  Faro  the  soil  is  flat  and 
sandy ;  the  coast  of  Calabria  is  higher  and  steeper 
on  the  left,  but  declines  towards  Reggio ;  between 
is  the  Strait.  All  very  beautiful,  though  I  scarcely 
know  wherein  the  beauty  consists ;  by  no  means  the 
romantic,  fantastic  impression  produced  by  Naples. 
We  shall  get  away  as  the  festivals  are  beginning. 
What  a  scandal !  But  church  festivals,  and  mili- 
tary festivals,  and  what  are  called  popular  festivals, 
are  alike  tedious  in  such  repetitions ;  and  to  throw 
away  a  fortnight  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  six  festival 
days  would  be  too  much  for  me  in  heaven  itself.  I 
am  glad  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Dutchman 
whom  I  saw  at  Trieste,  and  who  ran  away  when- 
ever  he  merely  heard  mention  made  of  processions 
and  festivals. 

We  have  just  been  taken  to  the  police-office.  I 
have  now  three  passports,  one  from  Berlin  for  the 
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whole  tour,  a  Neapolitan  for  all  Sicily,  and  a  Paler- 
mitan  for  half  Sicily.  As  neither  description  of  the 
person  nor  the  signature  is  annexed,  and  no  certi- 
ficate is  furnished  on  delivering  up  the  passport, 
the  obligation  itself  to  run  to  the  office  is  a  useless 
annoyance. 


LETTER  XCIV. 

Journey  from  Messina  to  Catanea — Attempted  Ascent  of 

Etna — Syracuse. 

Syracuse,  August  17th. 

O^  THRICE-BLESSED  Naples !  take  me,  repentant 
prodigal,  again  to  thy  bosom  !  Never  will  I  again 
suffer  myself  to  be  enticed  to  forsake  thee,  and  to 
seek  elsewhere  that  which  thou  so  bountifully  be- 
stowest  of  far  superior  quality !  That  sounds,  you 
will  say,  not  like  a  voluntary  hymn,  but  like  the 
ejaculation  of  a  discontented  man,  one  who  is  out  of 
humour.  And  so  it  really  is,  or  at  least  something 
very  like  it,  as  the  following  species  Jacti  will  more 
clearly  show.  About  nine  in  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, the  10th  of  August,  we  took  our  places  in  the 
carriage  to  proceed  from  Messina  to  Catanea.  The 
carriage  was  certainly  large  enough  to  permit  us  to 
stretch  our  legs,  the  horses  spirited,  but  the  roads 
80  bad  that  in  the  first  five  minutes  one  would  have 
been  flung  from  an  English  outside.    Even  in  the 
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night  it  was  so  light  that  we  could  plainly  distin- 
guish the  high  rocks  of  Taormina,  and  its  position 
from  bottom  to  top.  We  saw  the  sun  rise  from 
the  beautifully  situated  Sciarra,  and  then  pursued 
our  way  to  Jacireale,  having  on  one  side  the  lofty 
and  threatening  Etna.  Siamo  la  dogana^  (and 
this  word  I  had  already  heard  numberless  times,) 
said  a  red-nosed  fellow,  and  he  took  the  regular 
fee  for  not  doing  his  duty.  Siamo  la  dogana^  cried 
three  fellows  a  hundred  paces  off,  and  insisted  that 
those  we  had  just  passed  were  not  authorised  to  re- 
ceive the  dues.  I  lost  all  patience,  and  replied  thai 
we  would  pay  them  nothing,  but  they  might  ex- 
amine as  much  as  they  pleased ;  and  that  I  would 
inquire  of  the  authorities  if  their  conduct  was  cor- 
rect. They  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  into 
the  shade  without  searching  and  without  fee. 

The  unsightly  desolating  torrents  of  lava  extend 
to  Catanea.  The  town  itself  has  broad,  straight 
streets,  and  there  are  not  a  few  considerable  build- 
ings; but  the  whole  produces  neither  a  cheerful 
nor  a  brilliant  effect.  There  is  something  unfinished 
and  mean  throughout;  but  shop  stands  close  to 
shop,  and  workshop  to  workshop;  but  in  many 
a  one  are  to  be  found  only  a  shoemaker's  awl  and 
two  pennyworth  of  leather,  and  in  many  another 
only  a  tailor's  needle  and  two  pennyworth  of  cloth. 
With  the  contents  of  a  single  shop  in  Oxford  Street 
or  the  Strand,  I  would  buy  a  whole  street  in  Ca- 
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tanea.  So  much  the  greater  abundance  is  there  of 
ecclesiastics,  monks,  nuns,  convents,  and  bells  are 
ringing  and  tolling  from  morning  till  night.  The 
people  were  busily  preparing  for  the  great  festival, 
which  follows  that  of  Messina.  To  us,  recollecting 
what  we  had  seen  elsewhere,  these  preparations  ap- 
peared paltry,  nay,  many  of  them  resembled  the 
decorations  of  a  provincial  theatre. 
•  Out  of  modesty  or  indolence,  I  deemed  myself 
incapable  or  unworthy  to  ascend  Etna,  and  this 
time  I  was  nearer  the  mark  than  in  my  opinion  on 
the  festival.  The  first  plan,  to  start  after  dinner, 
about  two  o*clock,  and  to  ride  up  the  mountain  for 
twelve  hours  together,  and  in  the  night  upon  a 
mule,  and  then  climb  two  hours  more  till  sunrise — 
this  awful  plan  I  rejected  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner. A  second  proposal  was  then  made — to  set  out 
early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  reach  the  Casa  dei 
Infflesi  by  evening,  to  sleep  there  and  to  climb  the 
rest  of  the  way,  from  three  to  half-past  four.  After 
many  objections,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August, 
we — that  is  to  say,  Du  Prat,  Malherbe,  and  I — 
mounted  horses  and  mules.  I  had  represented  to 
myself  the  cultivated  region  of  the  mountain  as  a 
paradise  of  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  fantastic  habita- 
tions, charming  females,  &c.  This  was  an  egregious 
mistake :  you  ascend  mostly  between  walls,  now  and 
then  getting  a  glimpse,  sometimes  of  trees,  at  othe»'ft 
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of  lava,  nothing  beautiful,  nothing  picturesque. 
The  woody  region  succeeds.  Noble  trunks  of  very 
ancient  oaks,  but  despoiled  of  their  crowns,  applied, 
like  willows,  to  every  sort  of  unworthy  use,  and 
headed  *down.  More  and  more  of  these  witnesses 
of  antiquity  are  annually  felled,  and  the  selfish  im* 
provident  race  never  thinks  of  planting  even  a 
single  tree,  so  that  the  desert  at  top  will  soon  com- 
pletely conquer  the  middle  region.  After  the  most 
laborious  efibrts,  we  reached  the  Casa  dei  Inglesif 
and  the  question  naturally  was  whether  we  were  to 
climb  to  the  summit  on  the  following  morning.  Of 
course — you  will  say  from  your  sofa.  We  came  to 
a  different  conclusion.  Respiration  became  very 
difficult  at  this  height,  the  eyes  smarted,  the  lips 
were  swollen  and  painful,  the  hands  purple,  the 
face  still  darker,  and  in  two  days  we  had  twice  to 
ejndure  a  variation  of  30^,  that  is  to  say,  from  5^  to 
350  Reaumur  (680  F.  from  43^  to  llio.) 

We  prepared  to  lie  down,  but  there  were  only 
two  small  mattresses  and  as  many  small  pillows  for 
three  persons,  and,  instead  of  pulling  off  our  clothes, 
we  were  obliged  to  heap  all  we  had  upon  us  to  keep 
ourselves  warm.  The  middle  place  fell  to  my 
share,  in  regard  to  warmth  evidently  the  best ;  but 
I  was  so  wedged  in  that  I  could  not  move  either 
hand  or  foot.  Then  again  the  two  mattresses 
and  the  two  pillows  parted  from  one  another,  so 
that,  rousing  up  through  sheer  numbness,  I  found 
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that  I  was  lying  on  the  bare  boards,  and  that  two 
brooms,  placed  underneath  to  raise  the  head  of  the 
bed,  were  my  pillow.  My  mouth  and  tongue  were 
parched,  and  nothing  but  my  last  remaining  lozenge 
afforded  me  some  relief.  Friend  B — ,  you  roust 
know,  presented  me  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  family  with  a  box  of  Berlin  lozenges  to  take 
with  me,  and  these  I  used  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions. 

The  last  of  them  I  had  till  now  carefully  pre- 
served, but  thought  that  I  could  not  do  better  than 
resort  to  it  in  this  doleful  night.  Sleep  was  out  of 
the  question,  especially  as  the  mules  kept  up  such 
a  trampling  and  stamping.  At  length,  about  mid- 
night, our  chief  guide  came  to  inform  us  that  one 
of  the  mules  could  not  survive  the  fatigue,  and 
that  he  must  ride  away  with  the  second,  to  save  its 
life  by  bleeding,  and  if  possible  to  procure  other 
beasts. 

On  rising  we  were  quite  stiff,  and  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  watch  the  sun 
rise  from  some  promontory  of  the  mountain  and  tp 
obtain  a  view  of  three-fourths  of  the  circle,  than,  by 
climbing  higher,  to  knock  ourselves  up,  or  at  any 
rate  increase  our  sufferings  more  than  our  pleasures. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  was  moreover  enve- 
loped in  clouds  and  afforded  no  promise  of  a  view. 

For  the  rest,  I  found  what  I  have  so  often  said 
about  bird's-eye  views,  and  what  I  had  asserted  the 
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day  before,  completely  verified.  That  from  Etna 
may,  it  is  true,  be  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  all ;  and  it  may  justly  be  objected 
that  I  have  seen  but  three- fourths  of  the  whole 
prospect,  and  not  seen  the  shadow  of  Etna  either  in 
the  air  or  stretched  over  the  land.  But,  at  a  greater 
height,  objects  become  more  indistinct  and  more  fore- 
shortened. You  see,  as  behind  a  curtain,  a  lighter 
or  a  darker  patch,  a  speck  of  green,  or  a  speck  of 
yellow,  and  then  you  are  told,  That  speck  is  Cata- 
nea,  and  that  other,  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  Syra- 
cuse, &c.  How  if  we  were  to  show  a  man  a  beau- 
tiful woman  at  such  a  distance,  and  then  desire  him 
to  fall  down  and  worship  ?  If  the  devil  ever  means 
to  tempt  me,  he  must  not  show  me  landscapes  in 
birdVeye  perspective  and  as  if  on  a  map.  That 
the  artist  cannot  avail  himself  of  such  views  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  the  most  beautiful,  and  to 
Etna,  the  Brocken,  the  Schneekuppe,  &c,  I  very 
far  prefer  Vesuvius,  the  Rigi,  Salzburg,  Edinburgh, 
Bamberg,  the  Camaldoli,  &c.  You  have  there,  in 
general,  something  above,  something  else  facing,  and 
something  different  again  below  you  ^  or  you  see 
composition,  outline,  colour,  light,  shade,  much  more 
diversified  and  beautiful. 

Accordingly,  after  we  had  seen  the  sun  rise  like 
a  globe  of  fire,  without  the  accompaniment  of  splen- 
did clouds,  and  had  viewed  Sicily  through  the  veil 
of  misty  vapour,  we  went  to  the  Valle  dei  Buoi» 
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Figure  to  yourself  a  Swiss  valley,  burnt  up  so  that 
not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a 
drop  of  water,  not  a  human  being,  not  a  house,  not 
a  brute  anima!,  is  left  upon  it,  and  you  will  have  a 
picture  of  that  valley.  I  wrote  to  you  about  the 
deserts  of  Radicofani  and  Pellegrino  :  they  are  but 
a  thimbleful  in  comparison  with  the  masses  of  Etna. 
There  you  see  at  least  rocks,  stones^  forms,  colours, 
crystallisations ;  in  this  kitchen  of  the  devil,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  appears  shapeless  and  colour- 
less. Is  is  chaos,  but  not  the  undeveloped  matter 
of  all  forms ;  it  is  the  death  of  all  living  things ;  a 
repulsive  negation  of  nature  and  of  mind.  Fire- 
worshipping  naturalists  may  commit  idolatry  with 
these  fire-vomiting  mountains ;  to  me  they  appear 
rather  as  vents,  by  which  nature  strives  to  eject 
excrementitious  matter.  Let  those  who  please  exa- 
mine it,  reverence  it,  carry  it  about  them,  like  that 
of  the  Dalai  Lama ;  it  is  no  vocation  of  mine. 

Now  for  the  descent  from  the  mountain.  I  was 
prepared  for  inconveniences,  but  found  ten  times 
worse  than  I  had  imagined.  From  weariness  and 
exhaustion,  my  horse  made  a  false  step  every  ten 
paces,  which  was  not  only  in  the  highest  degree 
unpleasant,  but  likewise  dangerous.  I  pushed  for- 
ward, therefore,  on  foot,  for  some  hours  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  at  length  flung  myself 
down  exhausted  under  a  tree  to  wait  for  those  who 
were  behind.     Here,  however,   I  fared  as  I  once 
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did  with  friend  H — ,  for  inordinate  admiration  of 
nature.  As  in  the  elysium  of  Halle,  so  in  that  of 
Sicily,  the  ants  came  to  visit  me  in  great  numbers. 
Again  on  horseback  ;  35<>  (IIS^  F.)  in  the  sun,  to 
which  I  was  exposed,  and  such  pains  in  the  sinews 
of  the  legs  from  incessant  jolting  and  jarring,  that 
I  could  have  roared  outright.  Only  that  part  of 
the  body  which  usually  rebels  first  against  such 
tasks,  and  puts  on  the  red  Jacobin  cap,  behaved 
quietly,  and  displayed  laudable  firmness.  Luckily, 
we  had  ordered  a  carriage  to  meet  us  at  Nicolosi. 
That,  on  my  return  to  Catanea,  I  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  pay  visits  you  will  think  perfectly  natural. 
During  the  day,  too,  I  had  time  to  rest  only  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  after  dark  to  sleep  for  the 
same  time,  for,  about  midnight,  between  the  15th 
and  16th  of  August,  I  was  seated  ip  a  litter  with 
Du  Prat,  and  on  the  way  to  Syracuse.  Such  a 
litter  is  in  reality  a  sedan  for  two  persons  who  sit 
opposite  to  each  other.  One  mule  goes  before,  ano- 
ther behind  in  the  shafts,  and  a  third  carries  the. 
baggage.  A  prodigious  tinkling  of  bells  keeps  the 
animals  lively  and  in  step;  the  sedan,  however, 
swags  so  violently  that  many  become  sea-sick.  We 
ailed  nothing,  and  found  ourselves  extremely  com- 
fortable in  comparison  with  the  preceding  day.  But 
for  this  comparison,  the  dark  side  would  have  ap- 
peared a  great  deal  darker.  To  be  sure*  one  fre- 
quently sees  the  Mediterranean  and  Etna,  and  both 
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are  respectable  ingredients  for  a  landscape ;  but  in 
itself  this,  from  Catanea  to  Syracuse,  is  a  desert 
covered  with  rocks  and  thistles,  through  which  glide 
the  gray  snakes  of  bald  chalk  hills.  A  country  so 
hideous  and  wretched  that  one  would  gladly  give 
money  not  to  see  it. 

Sicily  may  in  all  ages  have  produced  corn,  and 
formerly  in  greater  abundance  than  now ;  but  upon 
the  whole  the  soil  of  the  island  is  not  fertile  like  that 
of  Lombardy,  Belgium,  the  Golden  Aue,  and  the 
like.  The  sweltering  sirocco  was  blowing  as  we 
entered  the  modern  Syracuse  (we  almost  imagined 
it  to  he  an  indispensable  accessory)  quarrelled  with 
the  landlord,  were  furnished  for  five  francs  with  as 
much  to  eat  as  in  Paris  would  have  cost  us  two, 
and  entertained  with  panegyrics  on  i.he  wondrous 
things  that  w^  should  see  on  this  the.  17th  day  of 
August. 

At  five  in  the  morning  we  set  out  under  the 
guidance  of  a  servant  of  the  Cavaliere  Landolina's, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  other  conductors,  who,  in 
solo,  duo,  and  trio,  served  up  to  us  a  medley  of 
truth  and  fiction.  We  inspected  the  remains  of  the 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  the  cisterns  and  the 
street^pavement,  the  stone-quarries,  and  the  ear  of 
Dionysius,  as  well  as  the  town  and  its  environs,  ac- 
cording to  its  ancient  and  modem  divisions.  I  will 
not  describe  for  the  hundred  and  first  time  that 
which    has  been   already  described   one  hundred 
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times :  what  one  now  sees  is  evidently  but  a  shadow 
of  what  once  was.  A  surprising  city,  a  prodigious 
activity,  even  rejecting  much  as  exaggeration.  On 
a  small  space  Syracuse  has  done  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  with  in- 
finitely greater  resources,  and  besides  under  govern- 
ments that  were  worse  than  the  present.  Who 
can  solve  this  enigma  ?  The  afflicting  idea  forces 
itself  upon  me,  that,  when  temples  and  aqueducts 
fall  to  ruin,  men  too  decline.  What  their  great 
forefathers  built,  this  generation  cannot  even  scratch 
out  of  the  ground.  Since  I  left  Messina  I  have 
not  seen  a  female,  marrie<l  or  single,  or  a  child, 
that  could  be  called  at  all  handsome,  but  immense 
numbers  who  were  frightfully  ugly.  If  there  are 
any  handsome  ones  (which  upon  the  whole  I  cannot 
deny)  they  must  at  any  rate  have  hid  their  light 
under  a  bushel :  and  the  preceding  remark  only 
expresses  the  result  of  my  own  incontestable  obser- 
vation. 

Have  you,  then,  you  will  ask,  found  Sicily  fall 
short  of  your  expectation  ?  The  word  expectation 
has  a  very  indefinite  signification  :  but  yet  I  may 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  How  hap- 
pens this,  since,  in  the  first  place,  the  experience  of 
my  fellow-travellers  agrees  with  mine.'*  We  are 
led  partly  by  innate  prejudices,  partly  by  the 
writers  of  travels,  to  place  that  which  is  afar  off  and 
southern  higher  than  what  is  nearer  and  northern. 
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Thus  people  think  that  the  further  they  proceed  in 
Italy,  the  more  beauty  and  excellence  increase  in  every 
respect,  and  yet,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  the 
reverse  might  be  as  easily  maintained.  The  Bri- 
anza  and  the  Lake  of  Como,  for  instance,  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  valley  of  Palermo,  and  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Alps  infinitely  finer  than  those  of 
Etna.  Further,  the  Sicilian  towns  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  more  important  cities  of  Italy. 
For,  setting  aside  Rome  and  Naples,  Florence  is 
beyond  comparison  richer  and  more  attractive  than 
Palermo,  Genoa  and  Venice  far  more  characteristic 
than  Messina,  and  Turin,  without  doubt,  greatly 
superior  in  splendour  and  importance  to  Catanea. 
Syracuse  does  not  surpass  the  defunct  Ferrara,  and 
every  thing  Italian  that  is  now  conveniently  accessible 
must  here  be  purchased  with  more  time,  money, 
and  exertion.  Architects  and  mineralogists  may 
with  reason  adopt  a  different  standard  ;  but  their^s 
is  as  inapplicable  for  me  as  mine  for  them.  That 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  Sicily 
11  admitted,  as  I  have  said,  by  Sicilians  themselves ; 
and  it  is  not  denied  even  by  architects,  that  on  the 
long  south  side  nothing  manifests  life  but  the  ruins. 
Other  points,  state,  administration,  &c.,  I  shall 
discuss  hereafter,  and  there,  too,  the  order  of  rank 
will  be  governed  by  a  different  standard  from  the 
degree  of  latitude.  Naples  and  its  environs  are.  in 
respect  to  nature,  the  splendid  central  point  where 
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the  northern  and  the  southern  are  combined  for  the 
last  time:  a  greater  preponderance  of  the  latter 
smacks  of  droughty  Africa,  in  the  same  manner  as 
more  to  the  north  than  Germany  are  to  be  found 
only  the  characteristics  of  an  opposite  tendency  and 
development. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  Museum.  It  con- 
tains much  that  is  locally  interesting  ;  little  that  is 
of  high  value  as  productions  of  art.  The  celebrated 
Venus  (unfortunately  without  a  head)  is  un- 
doubtedly a  beautiful  woman,  but  only  an  image  of 
reality,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  Nature,  if  one  will 
seek  it,  not  an  ideal  surpassing  Nature,  and  never- 
theless  real  and  existing. 

Sicily,  as  every  body  knows,  is  an  island,  and 
therefore  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  return  to  Italy 
by  sea.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  posting  system 
by  water  by  means  of  steam  is  not  on  so  regular  a 
footing  as  it  might  be.  To  wait  eight  days  at 
Messina,  or  four  days  at  Syracuse,  for  the  slow 
velocBy  appeared  equally  tedious ;  I  have,  therefore, 
adopted  with  Du  Prat  a  third,  and  we  believe  better 
alternative  ;  we  shall  start  this  evening  at  six  with 
the  veloce  for  Malta,  arrive  there  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  18th,  be  back  in  Syracuse  on  the  21st,  in  Mes- 
sina on  the  22nd,  and  on  the  25th  (thank  God)  in 
Naples  —  with  joyous  heart  and  a  very  light  purse. 

Modern  Syracuse,  any  thing  but  a  handsome  or 
thriving  town,  has  suffered  considerably  since  the 
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seat  of  the  district  administration  was  transferred  to 
Noto,  and  only  a  sub-intendant  left  there..  This 
change  was  made  as  a  punishment,  because  at  the 
time  of  the  cholera  the  deputy  of  the  intendant 
(who  was  himself  absent)  and  a  commissary  of 
police  were  searched  for  by  thp  people  out  of  the 
town  and  put  to  death  —  most  certainly  a  heinous 
offence,  and  one  that  deserved  punishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  wealthy 
and  the  persons  in  office  had  fled  precipitately,  in- 
stead of  fearlessly  performing  their  duty.  In  that 
time  of  terror  and  excitement,  there  were  of  course 
no  authorities  whatever;  the  military  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  castles,  and  made  no  effort  for  the 
preservation  of  order.  Is  it  then  surprising  that 
the  populace,  left  to  themselves,  should  have  com- 
mitted excesses  ?  Such  is  the  account  given  to  me 
by  a  very  well-informed  man. 


LETTER  XCV. 

Malta — Palace  of  the  Grand  Master  —  Spirit  of  the  English 
Government — Heat — Musquitoes. 

Malta  (La  Valetta)  August  19th. 

From  the  southernmost  part  of  my  tour  I  sin- 
cerely wish  Manni  joy  on  his  birthday. 

On  the  17th,  at  six  in  the  evening,  we  started 
from  Syracuse  for  Malta.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
calm.     Syracuse  is  still  a  large  city  compared  with 
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many  others ;  but,  setting  aside  historical  recollec- 
tions, or  rather,  perhaps,  keeping  them  more  in 
view,  it  appears  lifeless,  close,  mean,  monotonous, 
and  we  were  glad  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  stay 
there  long.  The  sun  set,  as  usual,  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  bright  golden  tint  of  the  sky  was  reflected 
in  the  magnificent  mirror  of  the  sea.  In  proportion 
as  this  gradually  became  darken  the  moon  asserted 
her  claims,  and  gracefully  danced  upon  the  waves 
raised  by  the  vessel.  I  would  fain  have  passed  the 
warm  night  upon  deck,  but  was  obliged  to  avoid 
the  damp  deposited  by  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
morning  the  whole  ship  was  wet.  At  sunrise  I 
descried  Malta  and  Gozzo  in  the  distance.  As  the 
elevated  town  rose  from  the  sea,  its  more  southern 
and  half-eastern  character  struck  the  eye.  Messina, 
Catanea,  Syracuse,  exhibit  in  reality  nothing,  or 
but  very  little,  of  that  kind.  Aspect  and  impression 
were,  therefore,  wholly  peculiar  and  new  to  me, 
and  this  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  repay  the  resolu- 
tion to  visit  the  island.  Fortifications  of  great 
strength  and  extraordinary  number,  a  harbour,  or 
rather  five  harbours,  all  so  defended,  so  safe,  and 
so  deep,  that  the  largest  fleet  would  find  room  in 
them.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  England 
obtained  possession  of  the  island,  it  has  become  an 
intermediate  point  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  the  opposition  formerly  kept  up  has  beenchangied 
into  a  cordial  accommodation.     Look  at  those  tall, 
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fair,  ruddy  descendants  of  Germans,  striding  with 
stately  step;  they  appear  like  a  totally  different 
race  of  men,  a  race  destined  to  command.  But 
respect  for  truth  obliges  me  to  confess  that  I  have 
seen  more  handsome  women  on  the  promenade  here 
in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  than  in  all  Sicily.  Their 
costume,  however,  a  black  mantilla  drawn  up  over 
the  head,  is  not  handsome ;  and  it  is  rather  surpris- 
ing that  in  so  hot  a  climate  that  colour  alone  should 
be  worn.  Even  I,  enemy  to  cold  as  I  am,  find  the 
heat  here  too  great ;  yesterday  morning  began  with 
23'>  (84^  t\}y  and  in  the  bright  sunshine  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  42**  (126*»  F.) 

After  I  had  settled  myself  at  the  Clarence  Hotel, 
kept  by  Madame  Goubau,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  go- 
vernor, Mr.  Bouverie,  and  then  went  to  see  the 
former  palace  of  the  grand-masters.  Fine  spacious 
apartments ;  some  good  pictures,  or  copies  of  good 
pictures,  among  them  the  three  sisters  (Graces,  my 
guide  called  them,)  by  Palma  Vecchio ;  an  armoury, 
which  showed  that  several  of  the  grand-masters 
must  have  been  of  small  stature,  but  have  worn 
very  heavy  armour.  From  the  tower  of  the  palace 
you  have  a  view  of  the  whole  town  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island.  All  the  houses  with  flat  roofs, 
scarcely  a  green  thing,  (especially  at  this  season,) 
the  bare  chalk  rock  predominating.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  activity  in  every  branch  of  agri- 
culture ;  thus^  at  Syracuse,  1  had  Maltese  potatoes 
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set  before  me,  professedly  because  Sicily  produces 
DO  good  ones ! 

Wherever  the  English  come,  idleness  is  driven 
away ;  but  then  they  bring  political  views  and  par- 
ties  along  with  them.  Thoughtless,  passive  obedi- 
ence cannot  maintain  itself  as  the  sole  foundation  of 
human  society ;  among  a  variety  of  new  errors  are 
also  developed  new  and  grand  truths,  and  while  the 
one  assumes,  or  at  least  strives  to  gain,  a  higher 
position,  the  whole  at  last  moves  upward.  Hence 
at  this  moment  in  Malta  so  many  questions  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  municipal 
regulations,  appointment  of  natives  and  foreigners, 
grants  of  taxes,  &c.  Many  may  wish  to  consider 
the  English  as  merely  a  voluntarily  admitted  garri- 
son of  their  fortress,  but  in  other  respects  to  main- 
tain complete  independence.  England  can  and 
will  neither  grant  every  thing  nor  refuse  every 
thing :  without  England,  Malta  would  retrograde 
in  every  respect.  France  possesses  in  Algiers  a 
first  link ;  whether  many  others  will  be  added  to  it 
(without  the  utmost  efforts)  appears  extremely 
doubtful.  Malta  is  small,  but  more  secure;  it 
answers  the  proposed  ends. 

Why  have  all  close  aristocratic  governments  gone 
to  ruin  in  modern  times  P  Look  at  Venice,  tienoa, 
Lucca,  Berne,  Malta.  Among  many  reasons,  there 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance — because  they 
were  closCy  and  consequently  abstained  far  too  much 
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from  progression  and  renewal.  The  aristoi,  there- 
fore, were  not  the  first  and  best ;  there  was  no 
community  of  feeling  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  latter  grew  up  above  them,  or  placed 
themselves  in  hostility  to  them.  Just  as  little  is 
the  separate  element  of  the  monarchical  or  demo- 
cratical  favourable  in  the  long  run  to  a  higher 
development.  Solon  and  Servius  TuUius,  by  their 
division  of  classes,  poured  a  fresh  stream  of  life  into 
the  body-politic,  and  the  Roman  senate  kept  up  its 
importance  so  long  only  by  not  despising  the  people. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  English  House 
of  Peers. 

The  19th,  Eveuing. 

I  have  traversed  the  city  in  all  directions.  It  is 
regular,  clean,  full  of  signs  of  activity,  and  of  (appa- 
rently) increasing  prosperity,  only  street  beggary 
prevails  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Italy.  The  prin- 
cipal church,  St.  John's,  contains  all  sorts  of  monu- 
ments, but  neither  pillars  nor  columns,  merely  a 
long  cellar-like  roof,  all  in  the  style  of  the  dege- 
nerate age  of  art. 

August  20th. 

As  the  heat  is  too  intense  to  make  (like  Baron 
von  Wolf)  rational  reflexions  on  all  and  every  sub- 
ject, I  will  avail  myself  of  this  forced  leisure  to 
notice  some  minor  matters.  My  intelligent  hostess 
says  that  she  has  never  known  so  hot  a  summer  in 
Malta.     On  this  account  I  keep  three  shirts  in 
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constant  motion.  You  must  not  drink,  say  over- 
cunning  people,  that  you  may  not  perspire.  This 
is  just  as  rational  as  if  any  one  were  to  enjcnn  you 
not  to  eat  in  order  to  prevent  indigestion.  Nobody 
could  bear  up  long  against  such  a  system  with  in- 
creasing thirst  and  continual  loss  of  humidity ;  and 
the  stomach  too  requires  incessant  cooling,  if  one 
would  not  be  sea-sick,  or  risk  the  danger  of  inflam- 
mation. From  other  ill  efiects  of  the  heat,  an 
eruption  like  measles  may  perhaps  protect  me. 

The  saison  (as  affected  reporters  at  German  spas 
are  pleased  to  call  it  the  saison  of  the  fleas  is  past ; 
but  instead  of  them  (in  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
our  waters)  we  have  some  of  their  cousins,  who, 
though  they  dance  less,  sing  more  than  the  fleas. 
Mathematicians  might  say  that  the  fleas  devote 
themselves  to  planimetry  ;  the  musquitoes  to  stereo- 
metry ;  for  the  flea-bite  is  confined  to  the  surface, 
while  the  musquitoes  exemplify  the  theory  of  the 
elevation  of  mountains.  The  flea-bite  disappears 
in  a  few  hours,  the  bite  of  the  southern  muf^quito 
not  for  many  days. 

LETTER  XCVI. 

Return  from  Malta  to  Messina. 

Messina^  Auen^t  SS'I 
Thus  have  I  got  in  safety  and  without  sea-sick- 
ness two  degrees  and  a  half  further  northward,  and 
the  heat  too  has  decreased  upon  an  average  about 
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two  degrees  and  a  half.      On  the  20th,  we  left 
Malta,  saw  the  bare  dry  south-west  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  arrived  at  Syracuse  at  nine  in  the  mcrning  of 
the  21  St.     But  the  present  city  is  tiresome,  and, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  oppressive  sirocco,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  run  a  second  time  after  the  . 
scanty  remains  of  antiquity.    Excellent  as  the  bread 
is  in  Malta,  so  wretched,  hard,  and  heavy  is  it  in 
Syracuse.     The  Moscato  which  we  called  for  was 
absolutely  unfit  to  drink,  so  strongly  did  it  taste  of 
rancid  oil.     Of  course,  said  some  one  to  me,  because 
the  skins  are  oiled  before  the  wine  is  put  into  them. 
At  our  departure  we  wished  ourselves  in  future  the 
more  remote  acquiuntance  with  the  renowned  city. 
From  Taormina  to  Messina,  the  coast  of  Sicily  is 
more  beautiful  and  diversified  than  before ;   but 
nothing  is  to  be  found  here  like  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  Salzburg,  and  the  Tirol,  abounding 
in  wood  and  water ;  and  the  numberless  detached 
bills  flung  beside  and  upon  one  another  want,  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  diversity,  harmonious  con- 
nexion and  picturesque  beauty. 

August  23d, 
We  (Du  Prat,  Malherbe,  and  myself,)  have  this 
time  taken  up  our  quarters  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord, 
kept  by  Madame  Miiller,  a  native  of  Hamburg, 
and  find  ourselves  quite  comfortable  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  passport  and  excise  authorities  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  cause  more  annoyance 
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and  expence  than  in  any  country  that  I  am  a&» 
quaiuted  with.  Thus  we  went  yesterday.  Boon 
after  our  arrival,  to  the  passport^offiGe)  but.  were 
told  that,  though  provided  with  a  general  passpoftty 
and  two  for  Sicily,  that  is  to.  say  three  in  all^  we 
could  not  set  foot  on  the  coast  of  Calabria;  and 
that  the  permission  requisite  for  this  could  not  be 
obtained  before  ten  or  eleven  to^lay*  And  so:  we 
have  been  debarred  of  this  excursion,  on  which,  we 
meant  to  start  at  five  in  the  morning. 

Every  thing  in  this  worldis  relative ;  so  are  beat 
and  cold.  In  Malta  the  thermometer  stood  regu- 
larly at  six  in  the  morning  in  the  shade  at  ^% 
{8&'  F.) ;  at  Syracuse,  yesterday^  the  sweltering^ 
oppressive  sirocco  was  still  blowing ;  now>  six  in  the 
morning,  my  thermometer  indicates  only  IS""  (6&* 
F.)  which  induces  me  to  make  some  change  m  my 
dressj  leat  I  should  take  cold,  I  dare .  say-  L  ^all 
not  in  future  find  the  Italian  beat  intolerable* 

LETTER  XCVII. 

Messina — Farewell  Concert — ^Return  to  Naples. 

Naples^  August  26th. 
Because  I  do  not  sufficiently  admire  Sicily,* 
an  extraordinary  honour  was  paid  me  in  the  night 

*  '^  In  my  last  letters  from  Sicily,  or  the  succeeding  ones 
from  Naples,  there  must  be  something  to  show  what  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  this  idolized  island  has  left  behind  upon 
me.  I  wish  to  avoid  repetitions  on  this  point*'— CroMtf  <o 
Zeltevj  Correspondence,  vi.  224. 
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before  my  departure,  that  between  the  23d  and 
24th,  which  totally  destroyed  my  rest.  All  the 
animals  of  paradise  seemed  to  have  concurred,  or 
been  directed,  to  treat  me  with  a  grand  concert. 
Horses  and  mules  beat  time  in  the  court  with  their 
hoofs.  The  hogs  grunted,  the  asses  brayed,  the 
cats  mewed,  the  dogs  barked,  the  cocks  crew,  and 
the  musquitoes  trumpeted.  I  have  not  out  of  va- 
nity named  a  single  musician  who  was  not  there, 
and  all  co-operated  most  actively,  according  to  the 
current  phrase,  in  the  performance  of  the  opera. 

I  was  up  earlier  than  was  necessary,  gave  the 
beg^ng  custoin-house  officers  (who  had  been  paid 
their  fees  the  night  before)  nothing,  in  spite  of  their 
importunities,  and  desired  them  to  search,  which 
they  wisely  and  conveniently  declined.  On  the 
passage  I  saw  part  of  the  generally  naked  coasts  of 
Calabria,  touched  at  Tropea,  and  inquired  the  situ- 
ation of  Pizzo,  where  Murat  was  shot.  "  There 
lies  the  cursed  place,"  replied  the  captain  of  the 
vessel.  The  weather  was  so  favourable  that,  in  all 
my  sea-trips  from  Naples  to  Malta  and  back,  I  had 
hot  the  slightest  attack  of  sickness.  Ecclefsiastics 
and  monks  were  every  where  tfrken  on  board  and 
put  ashore.  Sometimes  a  sort  of  reispect  was  paid 
them ;  at  others  they  were  laughed  at,  or  stories 
told  in  ridicule  of  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  persons  was 
related  to  a  Capuchin  ;  he  was  astonished  at  it,  but, 
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after  passing  some  moments,  as  if  in  a  brown  study, 
he  observed  that  it  would  have  been  a  much  greater 
miracle  if  our  Saviour  had  given  five  thousand 
loaves,  fishes,  and  other  food,  to  five  persons,  and 
they  had  eaten  the  whole  with  a  good  appetite, 
without  overloading  their  stomachs  or  making  them- 
selves ill. 

Had  H —  been  on  board  with  us  he  might  have 
given  full  scope  to  his  dislike  of  foreign  languages. 
So  mixed  was  the  company  that  I  had  to  speak 
German,  French,  English,  and  Italian. 

In  the  evening  of  the  21th,  the  sun  set  very  beau- 
tifully opposite  to  the  moon,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  I  saw  the  scene  reversed  with  equal  plea- 
sure. Soon  afterwards  I  discerned  Monte  St  An- 
gelo  and  the  coast  from  Amalfi  to  Cape  Campanella. 
We  passed  between  Massa  and  the  fantastic  Capri 
into  the  magnificent  bay  of  Naples,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  notions,  surpasses  all  that  I  had  seen  in 
Sicily.  Others  may  perhaps  be  of  a  difierent  opi- 
nion. Afler  I  had  happily  got  through  the  struggle 
with  the  hundred- handed  boatmen,  porters,  police, 
and  custom-house  ofiicers,  land  and  sea  guards,  I 
arrived  at  St.  Lucia,  took  possession  of  my  old 
apartment,  and  again  enjoyed  the  prospect,  the 
tints  of  sunset,  the  moon,  the  sunrise.  Fine  pure 
air  into  the  bargain — no  sirocco,  no  aria  catHva, 
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August  29tb. 
Yesterday  I  called  on  M.  P — ,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, to  thank  him  for  the  statistics  of  Neapolitan 
jurisprudence,  with  which  he  had  presented  me.  The 
attendants  in  the  ante-room  of  his  office  received  me 
with  that  coarse  condescension  with  which  suppli- 
cants are  usually  treated;  and  when,  after  sending  in 
my  card,  a  message  was  brought  to  desire  me  to  walk 
in,  I  modestly  sought  a  safe  corner  for  my  umbrella. 
After  our  interview,  as  the  minister  accompanied 
me  to  the  farthest  ante-room,  the  officious  serving- 
men  pounced  like  birds  of  prey  upon  my  umbrella, 
and  he  who  was  lucky  enough  to  seize  it  presented 
it  to  me,  after  the  minister  had  returned,  with  the 
utmost  humility,  and  saying  that  "  he  kissed  my 
hand  a  hundred  times."  His  expectation  that  I 
should  in  return  put  my  hand  into  my  purse  was 
disappointed ;  I  calmly  told  him  not  to  trouble 
himself,  and  went  my  way.  The  fees  for  passports 
cannot  be  evaded  in  a  similar  manner,  and  still  less 
the  impositions  of  the  publicans  and  sinners. 

LETTER  XCVIII. 

Modera  History  of  Naples — Charles  III. — Ferdinand  IV. 

and  Marie  Caroline— Conqnest  by  the  French — Partheno- 

pean    Republic— Restoration    of  the  King — His   second 

expulsion  by  the  French. 

Naples^  July  5th. 

As  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  has  never  had 
any  decided  influence  on  European  afiairs,  its  his- 
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dation  of  churches  a&d  Jesuits'  colleges  without  the 
royal  approbation,  &c.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
is  here  stated,  the  government  acted  rather  from 
necessity  and  instinct  than  upon  fixed  principles, 
and  in  other  respects  the  king  showed  himself  bigoted 
and  superstitious.  Though  the  people,  too,  were 
in  many  respects  highly  superstitious,  they  frus- 
trated the  attempt,  renewed  even  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Benedict  XIV.,  to  introduce  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

In  other  points,  too,  Charles's  government  dis- 
played great  and  well-meant,  though  sometimes 
mistaken,  activity.  He  concluded,  for  instance, 
many  commercial  treaties,  founded  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  enacted  rigorous  laws  against  bankrupts, 
restored  order  in  the  coinage  department,  instituted 
a  board  for  naval  matters,  protected  the  country 
from  the  corsairs,  promoted  the  arts  and  sciences, 
built  San  Carlo  and  Caserta,  embellished  the  Studj, 
as  it  is  called,  &c.  A  new  cadastre  still  favoured 
the  higher  classes  exceedingly  ;  but  yet,  in  spite  of 
many  faults,  it  corrected  greater  evils,  especially  for 
the  advantage  of  the  lower  classes. 

When,  in  1759,  king  Charles  ascended  the  throne 
of  Spain,  he  was  succeeded  in  Naples  by  his  son 
Ferdinand  IV.,  then  eight  years  old,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  regency,  the  principal  person  of 
which  was  the  Marchese  Tanucci.  Nay,  it  may  be 
asserted  that,  till  his  dismissal  in  ITTTs  this  man 
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was  virtually  the  sovereign  of  Naples ;  while  the 
king  learned  nothing,  attended  to  no  business, 
merely  ate,  drank,  slept,  hunted,  fished,  and  liked 
best  to  associate  with  uneducated  persons. 

Of  a  different  disposition  was  Marie  Caroline 
(daughterof  Maria  Theresa  and  sister  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette) who  was  married  in  her  sixteenth  year  (1768) 
to  the  king,  and  soon  gained  a  powerful  influence 
over  him.  Her  beauty,  prudence,  firmness,  and 
activity,  are  as  highly  extolled  as  her  ambition, 
severity,  and  cruelty,  are  censured.  To  describe 
and  portray  upon  the  co-operating  back -ground 
of  great  political  events,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
victories  and  defeats,  the  loftiness  and  the  arro- 
gance of  that  mighty  mind,  in  astonishing  and  at 
the  same  time  revolting  combination,  is  a  task 
worthy  of  an  historian  who  knows  how  to  reconcile 
impartiality  and  sympathy. 

Tanucci'^s  activity  was  more  especially  directed 
to  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  enforced  the  levy  of 
spolie  and  regalie^  suppressed  several  convents, 
limited  the  tithes  and  the  admission  into  the  clerical 
order,  prohibited  acquisitions  in  mortmain,  sum- 
monses to  Rome  without  the  king's  permission,  in- 
terference of  the  pope  in  various  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  and  that  of  the  bishops  in  the  system  of 
instruction.  He  declared  marriage  a  civil  contract, 
expelled  the  Jesuits,  &c. 

The  financial  system  continued  unreformed  and 

I  6 
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very  oppressive  for  the  lower  classes^  because  the 
higher  enjoyed  numberless  immunities;  the  army 
was  neglected,  and  individual  improveipents— for 
example  in  the  administration  of  the  law — were 
rarely  approved  by  the  authorities,  accustomed  to 
the  old  routine.  Indeed,  all  was  not  of  a  piece, 
but  good  and  bad,  liberality  and  tyranny,  showed 
themselves  at  once  and  in  singular  mixture.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  colonies  of  St.  Leucio,  near  Ca- 
serta,  were  founded  on  the  philanthropic  principles 
of  the  so-called  philosophers.  All  the  members  of 
the  settlement  were  to  be  perfectly  equal,  and  elders 
annually  elected  (in  place  of  disagreeable  autho^ 
rities)  were  to  settle  any  disputes  that  might  arise. 
AH  expense  was  renounced,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
merit  should  decide  on  every  occasion.  There  was 
to  be  free  choice  of  matrimonial  partners,  without 
the  influence  of  parents,  no  dowry,  no  wills,  &c. 
Singular  that,  in  the  same  kingdom  and  at  the 
same  time  that  such  rose-coloured  fancies  and 
reveries  were  indulged,  the  reading  of  the  Florence 
Gazette  was  punished  with  six  months^  imprison- 
ment, and  the  reading  of  Voltaire  with  three  years^ 
labour  in  the  galleys. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
every  thing  assumed  a  graver  aspect :  hopes  sprang 
up,  as  well  as  apprehensions.  The  numerous  ad- 
herents of  the  new  doctrines  looked  for  better  times, 
better  governments,  the  prodigious  advance  of  so- 
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ciety ;  the  government,  on  the  contrary  (and  Queen 
Mane  Caroline,  in  particular),  feared  the  overthrow 
of  all  order,  and  of  all  the  good  that  the  efforts  of 
a  thousand  years  bad  founded.  The  former  con- 
ceived  that  secret  associations  and  conspiracies  were 
allowable,  nay  even  necessary,  for  the  attainment 
of  such  salutary  ends ;  the  latter  hoped  by  severity, 
or  even  cruelty  and  injustice,  to  check  and  put  a 
stop  to  every  movement  of  minds*  Among  the 
friends  of  innovation,  there  were  not  only  well-dis- 
posed  persons  but  also  others  who  were  swayed  by 
ambition,  cupidity,  and  inclination  to  crime ;  among 
the  advocates  of  sub^sting  institutions  were  some 
who  would  rather  punish  ten  innocent  persons  than 
suffer  one  who  was  guilty  to  escape.  Hence  viola- 
tion of  legal  forms,  long  imprisonment  without  trial, 
while  the  evils  were  but  covered,  not  healed  or  ex- 
tirpated. The  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  party 
depended  on  external  circumstances. 

The  idea  conceived  by  the  king  or  the  queen  of 
Naples  of  a  defensive  alliance  of  all  the  Italian  states 
was  judicious  and  adapted  to  the  times ;  but  it  was 
foiled  through  the  timidity  of  other  princes  and  of 
the  republic  of  Venice,  The  government  of  Naples 
too  lost  courage  when  a  French  fleet  under  Latouche 
appeared,  and  demanded  and  enforced  neutrality. 
In  July,  1793,  however,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded 
with  England,  but  it  led  to  no  rigorous  measures, 
as  the  Neapolitan  finances  were  in  great  disorder, 
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and  the  court  lived  in  such  alarm  of  conspiracies 
thai  the  old  life-guard  was  disbanded  and  a  new  one 
formed,  the  household  arrangements  were  changed, 
the  sleeping  chambers  kept  secret,  and  the  like. 

In  October,  1796,  the  court  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  continuance  of  peace  by  hard  conditions 
and  the  payment  of  large  sums.  The  danger  ap- 
proached still  nearer  when,  in  the  spring  of  1798, 
the  French  expelled  the  pope,  and,  under  the  name 
of  liberty,  practised  the  worst  tyranny,  or  allowed 
it  to  be  practised.  Relying  upon  a  treaty,  con- 
cluded on  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  with  Austria, 
England,  and  Russia,  and  on  his  just  cause,  the 
king  of  Naples  declared  war  on  the  ^2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1798,  and,  full  of  the  greatest  hopes,  entered 
Rome  on  the  S7th.  But  his  more  numerous  army 
was  commanded  by  the  incompetent  Mack,  and 
overweening  confidence  was  succeeded  by  excessive 
terror;  so  that  the  French,  after  easy  victories,  took 
possession  of  Rome,  and  advanced  with  such  ra- 
pidity that,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1798,  the 
king  fled  to  Sicily.  In  order  to  account  for  these 
disasters,  various  reasons  were  assigned :  want  of 
courage  and  discipline,  fear  of  treachery,  dilBTerence 
of  wishes  and  objects,  &c.  While  individuals  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  heroic  but  unavailing  resis- 
tance, others  acquainted  the  French  general  Cham- 
pionnet  with  the  disorganized  state  of  the  country, 
and   urged  him  to  accelerate  his  advance.     The 
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populace  of  Naples,  the  lazzaroni  in  particular^ 
equally  far  from  political  hopes  and  military  calcu- 
lations, were  alone  determined  on  resistance ;  while 
the  most  opposite  plans  crossed  each  other  in  the 
higher  circles.  Mack  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
Fignatelli,  the  viceroy,  fled.  With  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  lazzaroni  were  associated  horrors 
and  crimes  of  various  kinds.  After  they  had  lost 
8000,  and  the  French  at  least  1000  men,  the  latter 
entered  Naples  on  the  2Snd  of  January,  1799)  and 
there  founded,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  a  Par- 
thenopean  republic. 

The  king  had  raised  the  war  and  yet  fled  from 
it,  collected  treasures,  and  carried  them  with  him, 
leaving  all,  without  leader,  without  proper  instruc- 
tions, to  domestic  feuds  and  the  sword  of  foreigners. 
For  this  reason  part  of  the  susceptible  people  was 
seized  with  enthusiasm  for  the  new  liberty ;  hence 
the  removal  of  all  magistrates  and  civil  officers, 
trees  of  liberty  and  colours,  vehement  speeches,  and 
wild  dances,  and  religious  exercises,  in  an  unnatural, 
but  on  that  account  doubly  exciting,  medley.  Cham- 
pionnet  went  to  church  with  his  officers  to  pay  due 
reverence  to  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  and  it  was 
considered  as  a  good  sign  that  it  thought  fit  to 
liquefy  sooner  than  usual. 

The  new  republic,  in  fact,  had  no  true  and  ge- 
nuine foundation.  Abstract  theories,  without  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  skilly  talk  about  liberty  and 
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equality,  without  means  of  rendering  them  compre- 
hensible to  the  multitude,  nay,  without  knowing 
wherein  they  consisted;  a  sudden,  abrupt  traosition 
from  unlimited  monarchy  to  a  republic  established 
by  conquest ;  no  roots,  no  analogies  in  character, 
manners,  and  habits  of  the  people.  So  much  the 
more  rapidly  did  the  new  rulers  proceed  in  the  work 
of  destruction,  caring  little  about  building  up  again. 
Thus  a  new  division  of  the  country  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  undertaken,  by  which,  in  ignorant 
haste,  a  bare  mountain  was  erected  into  the  capital 
of  a  district,  rivers  were  twice  specified,  provinces 
forgotten,  and  so  forth.  Violent  resolutions  against 
churches  and  convents,  clergy  and  nobles,  were  of 
very  little  immediate  benefit  to  the  people,  and  did 
not  harmonize  with  their  previous  sentiments.  But 
the  zealots  paused  not  till  they  had  imitated  the 
whole  series  of  French  resolutions :  abolition  of  the 
rights  of  nobility  and  titles,  overthrow  of  the  royal 
statues,  proclamation  of  Ferdinand  a  tyrant,  and 
his  domains  national  property,  &c»  Democrats 
traversed  the  provinces,  and  strove  to  gain  over  the 
ignorant  people  to  the  new  wisdom,  by  extolling  to 
the  skies  religious  reforms,  liberty  of  conscience, 
civil  honour,  abolition  of  wills,  and  numberless  other 
things,  some  good,  some  bad,  which  were  at  that 
time  forced  upon  nations  in  opposition  to  all  that 
had  previously  subsisted. 
The  new  constitution,  a  copy  of  the  vicious  French 
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constitution  of  17939  was  to  give  solidity  and  ever- 
lasting duration  to  the  vague ;  and  many,  who  com- 
prehended nothing  of  its  purport,  good-naturedly 
believed  in  the  value  and  effect  of  the  new  universal 
medicine,  for  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
which  at  first  mountebank,  but  afterwards  criminal, 
clubs  actively  operated.  These  frivolous  pleasures 
were  very  soon  disturbed  by  more  sensible  practical 
measures.  Championnet  disarmed  the  people  out 
of  suspicion,  and  forbade  nocturnal  amusements ;  he 
then  demanded  (for  the  infinite  blessing  of  modern 
freedom  was  not  to  be  had  for  nothing)  a  contribu- 
tion of  17i  millions  of  Neapolitan  ducats ;  he  de- 
clared that  by  right  of  conquest  all  the  property  of 
the  king,  of  the  churches,  of  the  convents,  of  the 
orders,  of  the  banks,  moreover  the  royal  porcelain 
manufactory,  and  the  collections  from  Herculaneum 
and  Fompeji,  belonged  to  the  French.  With  clas- 
sically barbarous  erudition,  Championnet  returned 
for  answer  to   the  complaining   Neapolitans,    Va; 

victis! 

No  wonder  if  under  such  circumstances  many 
minds  again  turned  to  the  old  system,  and  the 
counter-revolution,  especially  in  Calabria,  under  Car- 
dinal Buffo,  made  progress.  But  it  became  not 
decisive  till  the  disasters  of  the  French  in  Upper 
Italy,  which  led  in  May,  1799,  to  the  evacuation 
of  Naples.  The  hopes  of  the  republicans  that, 
after  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  foreigners  was 
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done  away  with,  all  would  unite  in  behalf  of  a  new 
and  improved  cbnstitution  were  utterly  disappointed. 
Before  Rufib's  face  the  greatest  horrors  were  perpe- 
trated in  Naples,  and  the  convention  concluded  with 
the  garrison  of  the  citadel  was  violated — a  pro- 
cedure for  which  the  queen  and  the  co-operating 
English  admiral,  Nelson,  have  been  most  severely, 
and,  as  it  appears,  justly  blamed. 

It  is  certain  that  not  the  people  only,  but  the  go- 
vernment also,  was  led  to  indulge  in  revenge  and 
cruelty.  Instead  of  being  rendered  indulgent  to- 
wards others  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  faults, 
and  punishing  only  a  few  of  the  most  mischievous, 
there  ensued  numberless  apprehensions  and  severe 
imprisonments,  inquisitorial  forms,  tortures,  refusal 
of  legal  defenders,  rewarding  of  the  most  unworthy 
assistants — all  this  was  termed  just  zeal  for  the  good 
cause.  Every  error  in  political  matters,  at  that 
time  so  frequent  and  so  natural,  was  considered  as 
a  most  heinous  offence,  and  while  no  allowance  was 
made  for  the  illusions  of  noble*  minds,  an  open  alli- 
ance was  formed  with  robbers  and  murderers.  Era 
Diavolo,  M ammone,  the  blood-quaffer,  and  wretches 
of  that  class,  were  treated  as  friends  by  the  king 
and  queen,  and  loaded  with  titles  and  orders.  Spe- 
ziale,  the  chief  judge,  who  afterwards  became  in- 
sane, reminds  us  by  his  bloodthirsty  and  bitterly 
cruel  conduct  of  Judge  Jefferies,  and  enemies,  cre- 
ditors, rivals,  found  no  difficulty  in  gratifying  their 
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selfishness  or  wreaking  their  revenge  upon  the  most 
innocent  persons.  The  counter-revolution  outdid 
the  revolution,  and  it  was  not  clemency  and  hu- 
manity,  but  political  motives,  that  put  an  end  to 
the  persecutions  after  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

In  the  new  war  of  1805,  the  former  enthusiasm 
in  behalf  of  the  government  was  not  displayed — 
a  natural  consequence  of  what  has  just  been  re- 
lated. On  the  ^rd  of  January,  1806,  the  king 
fled,  on  the  11th  of  February,  the  queen,  and  on 
the  14th  the  French  entered  Naples  a  second  time. 
The  era  of  republics  was  past :  it  was  decreed  that 
new  kinjgdoms  should  be  formed  out  of  conquests, 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  acknowledged  as  sove- 
reign without  resistance.  He  had  some  qualifica- 
tions and  attainments,  but  not  that  mind  and  moral 
dignity  which  a  king  ought  to  possess. 


LETTER  XCIX. 

State  of  Naples  during  tbe  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte — Mu- 
rat — His  Quarrel  with  Napoleon — His  Fall. 

Naples,  July  6th. 

In  what  state  did  Joseph  find  the  country,  and 
what  did  he  in  the  two  years  of  his  reign,  1806 — 
1808.?  The  administration  of  justice  rested  on  very 
different  legislations,  which  seemed  to  have  sprung 
rather  from  accident  and  caprice  than  from  know- 
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ledge  and  real  want.  There  never  had  been  a 
question  about  equalizing  the  taxes  and  impositions, 
and  with  arbitrary  assessment  was  often  associated  an 
inordinate  increase.  Property  was  in  few  hands^  and 
most  of  it  entailed  or  immoveable,  by  means  of  feu- 
daland  ecclesiastical  laws,  majorats,  trusts, &c.  The 
nobles  and  clergy  were  wealthy,  the  people  poor, 
'and  the  organization  of  the  communes  not  worth 
mentioning.  A  feeling  of  the  want  of  greater  li- 
berty and  of  many  a  modification  prevailed,  but 
without  perceiving  how  these  were'  to  be  brought 
about  by  native  energy  and  native  means.  A  new 
king,  a  new  government,  appeared  almost  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  break  up  domestic  intrigues 
by  superior  power  and  greatness,  and  to  unite  all 
hopes  and  all  efforts  for  one  general  and  salutary  ^id. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  mere  imitation  of 
what  was  French  passed  in  general  for  the  highest 
wisdom  ;  and  excessive  power  of  the  police,  as  well 
as  influence  of  spies  and  informers,  belonged  to  the 
new  patriotism  and  mode  of  government,  just  as  a 
fondness  for  robbery  and  plunder  ranged  itself  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  former  dynasty.  Colletta, 
therefore,  says  in  his  excellent  history,  of  which  I 
have  gratefully  av^dled  myself:"*  **We  were  then— 

*  The  Sicilians,  nevertheless,  complain  that  CoUetta's  his- 
tory is  extremely  inaccurate  in  regard  to  their  country,  and 
that,  when  in  office,  his  conduct  was  severe  and  cruel.  I)id 
not  a  very  clever  Florentine,  G.  C.  take  a  very  essential  part 
in  the  preparation  and  composition  of  that  work  ? 
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I  hope  our  pride  will  not  be  offended  by  this  ad- 
mission— not  ripe  for  more  free  institutions.  In 
order  to  founcl  the  liberty  of  a  people,  there  belong 
not  laws,  but  manners.  Freedom,  moreover,  does 
not  advance  by  leaps  of  revolutions,  but  by  the 
steady  step  of  improvement,  and  that  le^slator  is 
wise  who  prepares  the  way  for  this  progress ;  but 
not  he  who  drives  civil  society  forward  to  an  ideal 
good,  with  which  the  compreheninon  of  the  mind, 
the  wishes  of  the  heart,  and  the  habits  of  life,  in  no 
wise  correspond.  Let  us  confess  that  a  little  suits 
and  suffices  most  of  the  Italians ;  they  are  either 
too  polished,  or  not  polished  enough,  for  the  enter- 
prizes  of  freedom." 

But  much  was  then  done  in  Naples,  and  of  this 
much  a  great  part  may  be  designated  as  unavoid- 
able, useful  development ;  such  as  the  regulation 
and  simplification  of  the  financial  system,  the  abo- 
lition of  many  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  the  re- 
lease of  river  navigation  from  pernicious  restrictions, 
and  other  improvements,  which  I  shall  notice  pre- 
sently. With  the  French  code  of  laws,  a  free  field 
was  opened  (to  the  joy  of  many  theorists  and  advo- 
cates) for  the  display  of  eloquence.  Salutary  laws 
were  issued  for  schools,  but  unfortunately  pecuniary 
means  were  wanting  for  carrying  into  execution 
what  was  promised.  Theoretical  aversion,  and  still 
more  fiscal  cupidity,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
convents.    Amid  these  changes,  nobody  thought  of 
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the  poor,  and  real  necessity,  as  well  as  immoral  sen- 
timents, produced  cruelties  and  robberies  of  every 
kind.  When  Joseph  was  summoned  to  Spain,  he 
had  not  gained  the  a£Pection  of  his  subjects,  in  spite 
of  all  his  endeavours ;  for  it  was  not  till  afterwards 
that  many  a  law  could  yield  useful  fruit,  while  the 
defects  of  the  present  forcibly  struck  the  eye.  Jo- 
seph, said  his  opponents,  reigned  not  as  king,  but 
as  his  brother's  general,  enriched  foreigners  at  the 
expence  of  natives,  made  a  partial  bankruptcy,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  new  debts,  sacrificed  churches  and 
convents  to  the  necessities  of  the  day,  regardless  of 
religion  and  the  schools,  and  forgot  that  the  dissolute 
life  led  by  a  king  is  not  only  derogatory  to  his  dig- 
nity but  operates  detrimentally  on  extensive  circles. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1808,  Murat  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and,  on  the  6th  of  September,  he 
made  his  entry  into  Naples.  People  did  not  indeed 
expect  of  him  a  paternal  or  an  independent  govern- 
ment, but  hoped  that  through  him  the  kingdom 
would  be  raised  to  greater  importance,  and  that  the 
people  would  gain  a  beneficial  influence  by  means 
of  the  new  constitution.  But  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  Naples  was  to  sacrifice  herself  for  French  objects, 
and  that  the  constitution  was  an  abomination  to  the 
king.  It  was  never  carried  into  execution,  though 
it  conferred  neither  authority  nor  influence. 

Murat  was  involved  in  unbecoming  quarrels  with 
his  wife,  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  character, 
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and  in  unavoidable  disputes  with  his  brother-in-law, 
especially  about  pecuniary  payments  and  the  supply 

of  soldiers. 

In  the  interior,  the  banditti  were  exterminated  by 
the  severest  measures,  and,  through  the  rigorous 
application  of  the  new  laws,  such  retribution  over- 
took  the  nobility,  that  many  families  were  impove- 
rished and  ruined,  while  upstarts  stepped  into 
their  places  and  were  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.  The  splendour,  which  every  profu- 
sion  diflFuses  for  the  moment,  was  not  wanting  here. 
New  excavations,  scientific  coUeciions,  observato- 
ries, botanic  gardens,  and  things  of  that  kind,  form- 
ing  the  light  side  of  the  picture ;  while  the  darker 
back-ground  exhibited  trebled  taxes,  stognation  of 
trade,  and  of  course  an  impoverished  country. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  developed  (a  conse- 
quence  of  well-founded  or  exaggerated  distrust)  a 
system  of  espionage  and  informing,  which  penetrated 
into  all  circles,  and  disgraced  even  the  highest  of. 

ficers  of  the  crown. 

The  Neapolitan  people,  accustomed  to  change^ 
and  eager  for  it,  had  received  Murat,  (as  it  had 
done  other  rulers)  with  demonstrations  of  joy ;  but 
he  cared  little  for  its  applause,  and  favoured  the 
army  exclusively,  in  order  that  by  means  of  it  he 
might  maintain  his  ground  against  internal  and  ex^ 
temal  enemies. 
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During  the  ten  years*  administration  of  the 
French,  says  an  intelligent  writer,*  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures flourished  only  through  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  foreign  and  the  inordinate  consump- 
tion of  native  commodities.  An  innumerable  host 
fAemphyia  appropriated  to  itself  millions  of  the 
current  receipts  and  of  the  recently-acquired  do- 
nmins  of  the  state.  An  army  of  60,000  men, 
(exclusively  of  the  militia,  and  other  theatrically- 
dressed  persons)  ;  officers  in  ever-varying  uniforms ; 
an  ant-hill  of  new  nobles,  vicing  with  old  families, 
who  could  display  their  former  pride  at  the  new 
court  only  in  superb,  embroidered  clothes :  in  short, 
disorder,  folly,  and  profusion  of  every  kind,  ope- 
rated for  the  momentary  benefit  of  various  trades  ; 
but  agriculture  was  left,  through  the  interruption 
of  all  commerce,  in  a  wretched  atuation. 

Things  soon  began  to  assume  a  graver  aspect, 
and,  but  for  the  war  with  Russia,  Murat  would 
have  fallen  out  before  he  did  with  Napoleon.  The 
emperor^s  declaration  after  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow wounded  him  most  deeply,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Queen  Caroline,  Napoleon  wrote,  that  her  husband 
was  ungrateful,  had  no  capacity  for  politics,  was  un- 
worthy of  his  alliance,  and  deserved  the  severest 
public  punishment. 

Murat  replied  in  a  bolder  style  than  Napoleon 

♦  Sul  cabotaggio  fra  le  due  Sicilie,  p.  61. 
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and  others  expected.  "  The  wound  which  your 
majesty  has  inflicted  on  my  honour  you  cannot  heal 
again.  You  have  done  injustice  to  an  old  oompfr- 
nion  in  arms,  who  adhered  to  you  in  dangers,  who 
was  no  unimportant  contributor  to  your  victories,  a 
prop  of  your  greatness,  the  reviver  of  your  cou- 
rage, when  it  failed  on  the  18th  of  firumaire. 

^^  You  say  that  whoever  has  the  honour  to  be- 
long to  your  renowned  family  ought  not  to  do  any- 
thing  that  brings  its  honour  into  danger  and  di- 
minishes its  glory.  And. I  reply,  sire,  that  your 
family  has  received  as  much  honour  from  me  as  I 
have  gained  by  marriage  with  Caroline.  A  thousand 
times  do  I  wish  for  the  return  of  that  time  when, 
as  a  mere  officer^  I  had  superiors,  but  not  a  master. 
I  have  since  become  king ;  but  even  in  this  highest 
situation,  tyrannized  over  by  your  majesty,  con- 
trolled in  my  household  concerns,  I  feel  more  than 
ever  the  need  of  independence,  and  thirst  for  liberty. 
Thus  do  you  wound,  thus  do  you,  sacrifice,  through 
your  suspicion,  those  men  who  have  been  mqst 
fEuthful  to  you  and  who  have  most  contributed  to 
your  prosperity.  Thus  was  .Fouch6  sacrificed  to 
Savary,  Talleyrand  to  Champagny,  Champagny  to 
Bassano,  Murat  to  Beauhamoisy  who  has  in  your 
eyes  the  merit  of  silent  obedience,  or  another,  which 
to  you  is  more,  welcome  because  it  is  more  slavish, 
namely,  that  of  haying  cheerfully  announced  to  the 
French  senate  the  repudiation  of  his  mother. 
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^*  I  can  no  longer  deny  my  people  some  sort  of 
restoration  of  commerce  as  a  compensation  for  the 
immense  injury  which  it  has  sustained  from  the 
maritime  war. 

"  From  all  that  has  happened  it  follows  that  the 
old  mutual  confidence  is  changed.  It  will  take 
such  a  form  as  pleases  yourself ;  but,  be  your  in- 
justice what  it  may,  I  still  remain  your  brother  and 
faithful  relative,  Joachim/' 

After  long  hesitation  Murat  once  more  reconciled 
himself  with  the  emperor,  saw  him  for  the  last  Ume 
at  Erfurt,  but,  on  his  return  to  Naples,  (at  the  end 
of  1813)  perceived  ominous  signs  of  a  hostile  dispo- 
sition. He  hoped  by  severity  or  flattery  to  awe 
or  to  gain  the  Carbonari,  and  by  negociation  to 
amuse  the  foreign  powers.  At  length,  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1814,  Murat  concluded  an  armistice 
with  England,  and  a  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which 
he  was  recognized  as  king  of  Naples.  The  art  of 
deception  was,  according  to  his  notions,  the  one 
thing  needful  in  politics,  and  yet  he  deceived  none 
but  himself,  especially  with  the  dream  of  a  splendid 
union  of  all  Italy,  which  he  was  called  to  accom- 
plish. 

He  therefore  rashly  resolved,  after  Napoleon^s 
flight  from  Elba  (February  S6th,  1815)  upon  war, 
and  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  Po.  His  in- 
vitations to  co-operate  for  the  Italian  object  were 
answered  with  speeches  and  verses ;   but  no  where 
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was  there  any  appearance  of  active  participation,  or 
of  that  enthusiasm  which  grudges  no  sacrifice.  So 
little  was  the  time  deemed  favourable,  and  the  king 
competent  to  solve  the  great  problems  proposed, 
that  the  persons  released  by  him  from  Austrian  con- 
finement chose  rather  to  shun  all  dangers  and  to 
return  quietly  to  their  own  homes.  The  army, 
externally  so  brilliant,  lost  all  hope  and  courage  in 
the  retreat ;  and  treachery  increased  the  confusion. 
Hence  the  defeat  of  the  king  on  the  14th  of  May 
at  Tolentino,  and  his  flight  on  the  S2nd.  Two 
days  before  he  published  a  constitution,  dated  back 
the  30th  of  March,  as  though  in  the  moment  of 
death  this  empty  form  could  miraculously  impart 
new  life.  In  consequence  of  the  convention  of 
Casalanza,  the  Austrians  entered  Naples ;  but,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  former  cruelties, 
they  insisted  on  a  general  amneaty. 


LETTER  C. 

State  of  Naples  on  Ferdinand's  Return-^ The  Carbonari  — 
Revolution  of  1820  —  Interference  of  Austria. 

Naples,  July  7tli. 

What,  on  Ferdinand's  return,  was  the  state  of 
the  country,  the  people,  and  public  opinion  P  In 
many  indignation  and  hatred,  on  account  of  the 
oppression,  the  arbitrary  proceedings,  the  immo- 
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ndity,  and  the  vanity  of  foreign  rule,  had  struck 
such  deep  root  that  they  totally  forgot  the  defects 
of  former  Umes,  and  desired  and  exerted  themselves 
to  bring  about  an  unconditional  re-establishment  of 
things  upon  their  old  footing.  Others,  whose  ex- 
perience extended  farther  back,  recollected  with 
apprehension  all  the  evils  which  were  formerly  com- 
plained of,  and  which  threatened  to  spring  up  afresh. 
Iii  fact,  true  political  wisdom  would  have  alike  re- 
jected and  prevented  the  unconditional  retention  of 
the  new,  and  the  uncondiuonal  restoration  of  the  old. 

Laws,  customs,  opinions,  hopes,  lums,  had  es- 
sentially changed  during  the  last  ten  years :  the 
mass  of  the  people  alone  had  remained  upon  the 
whole  at  the  same  point  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  cultivation  or  ignorance.  For  years,  they 
had  been  so  often  told  that  they  were  a  set  of 
worthless  wretches,  that  they  almost  believed  they 
had  a  right  to  make  good  the  assertion.  They 
were  accustomed  to  the  unlawful  gains  arising  out 
of  civil  disturbances,  to  the  plunder  of  feudal  rights, 
to  the  conveniences  of  the  new  equality ;  and,  on 
all  these  accounts,  restless,  rapacious,  and  to  be 
kept  quiet  by  force  alone. 

The  clergy,  full  of  hopes  of  an  extension  of  their 
power ;  the  nobility,  dissolved  as  a  body,  and  in 
regard  to  their  interests  standing  nearer  to  the 
people  than  before.  Discipline  in  the  army  es- 
sentially diminished ;  the  pretenaons  of  every  am- 
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bitious  person,  of  every  man  of  talent,  immoderately 
increased.  Instead  of  the  former  respect  for  the 
existing  government,  there  was  fear  in  proportion 
as  it  showed  itself  powerful,  or  attachment  according 
as  it  rewarded.  Instead  of  inward  affection,  there 
prevailed  outward  calculation,  and  men  were  more 
ready  to  obey  persons  than  the  laws.  Many  deemed 
it  wise  to  reconcile  arrogance  with  servility,  and  to 
practise  both  at  once. 

Royal  proclamations  of  the  20th  and  S4th  of 
May,  1815,  transmitted  from  Messina,  heightened 
the  hopes  that  were  conceived.  They  recommended 
peace  and  concord,  and  promised  oblivion  of  the 
past.  A  modest  confession  of  faults  ran  through 
them ;  and,  in  adverting  to  fundamental  laws  of 
the  state,  to  liberties,  and  to  formal  guarantees  of 
them,  they  seemed  to  offer  a  constitution,  though 
they  abstained  from  the  mention  of  it. 

Queen  Caroline,  Murat's  consort,  saw  from  the 

harbour  what  festivities  were  preparing  for  King 

Ferdinand,  and  heard  the  songs  which  the  populace, 

approaching  in  boats,  were  singing  in  derision  of 

herself.  Murat,  nevertheless,  conceived  that  he  might 

rely  on  Neapolitan  attachment :  he  was  condemned 

to  die  by  men  to  whom  as  king  he  had  given  their 

appointments.     For  the  moment,  people  were  tired 

of  revolutionizing,  and  would  not,  for  the  sake 

of  an  upstart,  plunge  the  whole  nation  into  new 

dangers. 
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This  easy  victory  tended  to  ruin  the  government ; 
for  it  now  imagined  that  all  dangers  were  obviated, 
showed  more  and  more  decidedly  an  intention  of 
abolishing  even  the  salutary  arrangements  adopted 
by  the  government  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
and  of  annihilating  former  opponents  by  accusations, 
degradations,  and  punishments,  instead  of  conci- 
liating and  gaining  them  by  an  opposite  course.  After 
the  departure  of  the  Austrians,  (1817)  the  faults  of 
the  government  became  more  frequent,  and  though 
they  were  not  of  such  extent  and  importance  as  in 
other  countries  revolutionized  on  that  account,  still 
they  put  an  end  to  confidence,  attachment,  and 
hope ;  and  noble-minded  as  well  as  over-heated  and 
self-interested  Carbonari  strove  to  shake  the  not 
yet  firmly  rooted  monarchy,  and  to  inspire  a  fond- 
ness for  political  forms  of  a  different  kind.  As 
about  this  period  the  Spanish  revolution  was  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies,  and  Riego  and  Quiroga  were 
represented  as  heroes,  the  Neapolitan  Carbonari 
would  not  be  outdone,  and  the  revolution  of  18S0 
^as  the  consequence. 

**  There  is  reason  to  believe,^  says  General 
Carascosa  in  his  Memoirs,  ^^  that  King  Ferdinand, 
on  his  return  from  Naples,  intended  to  perform  what 
he  had  promised*  The  men  who  had  served  under 
Murat  were,  therefore,  at  first  treated  with  respect, 
the  sale  of  the  national  domains  and  the  new  nobility 
were  confirmed,  and  the  administration    was   re- 
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tained»  Many  mistakes  were  subsequently  com-* 
mitted.  Those  persons  were  universally  preferred 
who  had  accompanied  the  king  to  Sicily,  the  army 
was  reformed  five  times  in  four  years,  and  adherents 
of  the  Bourbons  found  pardon  for  even  heinous 
offences.  Hence  great  discontent,  which  was  the 
more  dangerous,  as  two  conquests  and  two  re- 
storations had  attacked  and  vitiated  the  morals  of 
the  people," 

The  secret  societies,  the  Calderai,  and  the  Car- 
bonari, had  been,  according  to  circumstances,  alter- 
nately protected  and  persecuted  by  the  different 
governments. 

When  the  Carbonari,  those  foes  to  foreign  domi- 
nation, saw  their  hopes  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  a  constitution  not  realized  after  Ferdinand's 
restoration,  they  regulated  anew  their  almost  dis- 
solved society,  and  by  the  admission  of  a  great 
many  members  so  increased  their  number  and  in- 
fluence, that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  impede 
all  the  steps  of  the  government,  and  to  make  the 
army  dependent  upon  them,  especially  by  means  of 
the  subaltern  officers. 

On  the  Snd  of  July,  18S0,  a  lieutenant  Morelli, 
a  man  of  no  consequence,  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  proclaimed  a  new  —  nobody 
knows  what  —  constitution.  The  soldiers  sent 
against  him  joined  the  innovators,  while  all  those 
who  had    hitherto    been    called    the    exclusively 
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faithful  in  Naples  lost  courage,  and  the  equally 
timid  king  resigned  his  power  to  his  son.  Many 
were  displeased  with  the  course,  though  they  ap« 
proved  the  aim,  of  the  insurrection,  and  when  the 
people  shouted,  **  Live  God,  live  the  king,  live  the 
constitution  !*'  most  expected  the  fulfilment  of  their 
respective  hopes,  offices,  honours,  diminution  of 
taxes,  &c. 

While  thousands  of  the  soldiers  ordered  out  left 
their  posts,  the  Carbonari  hastened  to  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  forced  the  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish  constitution,  with  the  purport  of  which 
they  were  unacquainted,  and  which  was  less 
adapted  to  Naples  than  to  Spain.  At  the  head  of 
what  was  called  the  sacred  band,  the  abb^  Minichini 
entered  Naples,  habited  as  a  priest,  armed  as  a 
soldier,  decorated  with  all  the  insignia  of  the  lodges. 
He  was  followed  without  order  by  a  motley  mixture 
of  clergy,  monks,  and  laity,  high  and  low.  Carbo- 
nari, or  others  who  now  wished  to  pass  for  such. 
As  soon  as  the  procession  was  visible  from  the 
royal  palace,  the  viceroy  issued  orders  that  all 
should  assume  the  signs  of  the  Carbonari ;  whether 

• 

owing  to  fear  or  policy,  or  because  the  intention  to 
deceive  was  already  at  the  bottom,  I  cannot  decide. 
General  Pepe  addressed  a  formal  speech  to  the 
viceroy,  who  made  this  reply :  —  **  The  king,  the 
people,  we  all,  owe  our  thanks  to  the  constitutional 
army,  and  to  you  its  worthy  chiefs.     The  throne 
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was  not  secure ;  it  now  stands  firmly  founded  on  the 
will  and  the  interests  of  the  people." 

After  the  king  had  on  the  ISth  of  July  sworn  to 
maintain  the  Spanish  constitution,  the  new  prosperity 
appeared  to  be  unchangeably  founded,  and  uni- 
versal joy  and  satisfaction  seemed  to  prevail. 

The  new  parliament,  (upon  the  whole  between 
70  and  80  persons)  adopted  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion for  the  second  time,  almost  without  alteration ; 
Sicily,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  suflFer  its  future 
lot  to  be  prescribed  by  Naples.  In  Palermo  a 
dreadful  riot  took  place;  this  was  succeeded  by 
open  civil  war  between  the  two  principal  divisions 
of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament,  with  passionate 
partiality,  rejected  the  convention  concluded  by 
General  Florestan  Pepe  with  Palermo,  and  di- 
minished the  strength  of  the  kingdom  at  a  moment 
when  other  not  less  serious  dangers  were  impend- 
ing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  power  of  the  Carbonari  and 
their  lodges  grew  till  it  surpassed  that  of  the  par- 
liament. The  well  disposed  drew  back  from  them 
in  proportion  as  the  hot-headed  and  self-interested 
thrust  themselves  forward,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  proposing  violent  resolutions.  Instead  of 
the  monarchical  spirit,  which  still  partially  prevailed 
at  first,  the  democratic,  or  rather  the  anarchical, 
gained  the  ascendency ;  and  this,  regardless  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  cared 
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not  if  the  hopes  originally  entertained  were  gra- 
dually dispelled,  and  gave  place  to  general  discon- 
tent. Obscure  persons,  without  any  merit,  aspired 
to  the  first  oi&ces,  quoting  the  examples  of  Mas- 
sena  and  Hoche,  when  their  competence  was 
doubted.  Instead  of  avoiding  all  grounds  of  dis- 
cord, under  circumstances  so  new  and  so  difficult, 
they  maltreated  the  nobility,  insulted  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  believed,  as  superficially  as 
unseasonably,  that  liberty  consists  in  constant  con- 
tradiction and  opposition. 

Warnings  not  to  change  every  thing,  and  thereby 
to  divide  and  to  weaken,  exhortations  to  correct 
the  constitution,  and  to  satisfy  the  foreign  powers, 
proved  of  no  avail.  People  cherished  the  conviction 
that  the  latter  would  concern  themselves  no  more 
about  Naples  than  if  it  lay  in  the  moon ;  and  that 
any  consideration  only  showed  weakness  and  slavery, 
whereas,  to  dash  boldly  forward,  was  the  way  to 
overawe  and  to  deter.  And  this  belief  they  enter- 
tained while  the  soldiers  were  running  home  in 
troops,  and  discipline  was  so  totally  disregarded 
that  lieutenants  resolved  that  their  colonel  should 
be  expelled,  or  even  put  to  death. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1820,  the  king  declared  that  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  allied  powers  to  go  to  Lay- 
bach,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  with  all  his 
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might  to  procure  for  his  people  a  free  coDBtitution, 
founded  on  the  following  principles : — 

1.  No  privileged  orders,  but  general  personal 
liberty. 

2.  Right  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
grant  the  taxes,  to  investigate  the  public  revenues 
and  expenditure,  and  to  take  part  in  the  enactment 
of  laws. 

3.  Responsible  ministers,  and  irremoveable 
judges. 

4.  A  fixed  civil  list. 

5.  Liberty  of  the  press,  under  certain  legal  pro- 
visions. 

6.  No  persecutions  on  account  of  the  past. 
These  points,  in  fact,  comprehended  all  that  was 

essentia],  all  that  could  be  hoped  and  wished,  and 
they  derived  double  weight  from  the  decided  ex- 
pectation  that  the  foreign  powers  would  declare 
their  acquiescence  in  them.  The  parliament,  never- 
theless, rejected  them,  out  of  arrogance,  and  a 
senseless  predilection  for  the  Spanish  constitution. 
It  forgot,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  solemn  pro- 
mises of  the  timid  king,  a  war  in  defence  of  this  im- 
politic patchwork  would  be  inevitable. 

Almost  all  the  ministers  resigned,  and  vehemence 
in  speech  and  writing  increased,  while,  in  reality, 
nothing  was  done  to  avert  or  to  overcome  the  im- 
pending dangers.  The  army,  hastily  collected,  was 
weak,  without  discipline  and  order,  and  indisposed 
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to  war.  When,  therefore,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
Pepe,  too  precipitately,  and  without  having  made 
suitable  dispositions,  attacked  the  Austrians  at 
Rieti,  his  division  of  the  army  dispersed  without 
resistance,  and  the  second,  under  General  Caras- 
cosa,  followed  its  example.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Abruzzi  received  the  Austrians  with  open  arms, 
and  on  the  SSrd  of  March  they  entered  Naples 
without  opposition. 

The  king,  instead  of  finding  grounds  for  cle- 
mency in  the  weakness  and  pitifulness  of  his  own 
conduct,  gave  free  scope  to  accusations  and  punish- 
ments, and  in  a  short  time  Naples  suffered  inex- 
pressibly under  a  two-fold  tyranny,  the  revolu- 
tionary and  the  absolutist.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
impartially  of  all  these  circumstances ;  but  so  much 
is  certain  that  the  Neapolitans  are  to  be  pitied  as 
well  as  blamed— the  former  inasmuch  as  their  grie- 
vances  were  by  no  means  unfounded ;  but  they  had 
no  formal  or  legal  mode  of  urging  and  obtaining  a 
remedy  for  them.  This  almost  compelled  the 
adoption  of  revolutionary  expedients.  They  are 
further  to  be  pitied  for  this  reason,  that  they  were 
obliged  (as  at  one  time  under  Murat)  to  fight  for 
a  cause  which  many  deemed  foolish  or  unjust. 
Thus  they  lost  at  once  the  reputation  of  wisdom  and 
valour.  They  must  be  blamed,  inasmuch  as  they 
acted  without  prudence,  precaution,  and  political 
moderation,  which,  after  so  disorderly  a  beginning. 
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were  doubly  necessary  for  excuse  and  justification. 
Neither  party  did  what  was  right ;  neither  seems 
to  have  gained  instruction  from  experience ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  fire  smoulders  under  embers,  till 
sooner  or  later  circumstances  fan  it  into  a  flame. 
Colletta,  himself  a  Neapolitan,  judges  in  the  grief 
of  his  noble  heart  more  severely  than  I,  a  foreigner 
dare  do.  He  says :  —  "In  Italy  thought  and 
tongue  are  free,  the  heart  servile,  the  arm  sluggish, 
and  in  every  political  occurrence  there  is  scandal 
only,  but  no  energy.''  He  truly  and  prophetically 
adds  in  another  place  :  —  "  Every  revolution,  every 
tyranny,  is  impotent.  Virtue  and  cultivation  alone 
have  power  to  effect  permanent  improvements.  To 
them,  therefore,  rulers  and  nations  ought  to  direct 
their  hopes  and  their  efforts."" 
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Naples  ^onatitution  — Parliament  —  Clergy  —  Convents- 
Concordat — Nobility — ^Agriculture. 

Naples,  July  8th. 
Bbief  and  imperfect  as  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Naples  is,  still  it  will  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  what  has  been  done  during  the 
last  thirty -three  years  in  regard  to  legislation.  The 
tendency  and  spirit  of  this  legislation  are  so  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  position  and  point  of  view 
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of  different  governments,  that  I  ought  perhaps  to 
arrange  my  communications  under  so  many  divi- 
sions,  and  to  bring  together  all  the  changes  that 
were  made  under  Joseph,  Murat,  Ferdinand,  &c. 
But,  as  this  mode  of  proceeding  would  frequently 
render  it  necessary  to  break  in  pieces  that  which 
belongs  together,  I  think  it  better  to  give  one 
general  view  of  all  that  relates  to  one  subject. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  constitution.  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte conceived  that  this  ticklish  point  might  be 
yirholly  waved,  inasmuch  as  an  administration  only, 
and  no  real  constitution,  had  till  then  subsisted  in 
Naples.  In  the  year  1808,  Napoleon,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  better  to  give  his  brother-in-law,  Murat, 
a  letter  of  recommendation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
^Oth  of  July.  One  hundred  members,  elected  from 
among  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  literary  and  the  mercantile  classes, 
were  to  form  the  five  benches  of  the  parliament. 
No  public  meetings,  but  private  consultations  and 
votes  :  no  restr^unt  on  the  proceedings,  upon  pain 
of  rebellion.  When  the  king  has  heard  the  par- 
liament, he  decides. 

At  his  departure,  Joseph  declared  that  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  cruel  necessity,  and  to  withdraw 
from  a  people  that  he  had  so  much  reason  to  love. 
To  soothe  the  sorrow  of  this  beloved  object, 
Murat  wrote  as  follows  : — "  It  is  extremely  grati- 
fying to  us  that  we  are  chosen  to  govern  and  to 
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lead  back  to  its  ancient  glory  a  people  endowed 
with  the  happiest  qualities.     The  first  duty  that 
we  impose  on  ourselves  in  this  work  is  to  show  on 
every  occasion  to  all  Europe  our  gratitude  towards 
the  illustrious  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to  secure  for 
our  people  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  in- 
timate union  of  its  interests  with  those  of  the  great 
French  empire.     The  constitution,  which  has  been 
solemnly  accepted ,jshall  form  the  foundation  of  our 
government.     It  is  our  wish  to  be  in  a  few  weeks 
in  the  midst  of  you,  with  our  illustrious  consort 
Queen   Caroline,  with  our   crown-prince  Achilles 
Napoleon,  and  with  our  little  family,  which  we 
gladly  confide  to  your  attachment  and  your  loyalty  .^^ 
Such    was  the    new-fangled    liberal    and    old- 
fashioned  legitimate  declaration  of  Murat.     After 
his  arrival,  ordinances  were  issued  relative  to  orders, 
armorial   bearings,  the  ro}'al  genealogy,   and   the 
court  dresses ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  constitution, 
he  gladly  accepted  a  proclamation  of   the  retiring 
Joseph,  of  the  S8d  of  June,  containing  this  pas- 
sage :  "  Till  the  period  shall  arrive  when  the  act  of 
the  constitution  shall  come  into  activity,  every  thing 
shall  remain  as  it  was." 

Napoleon  was  silent,  and  thus  neither  the  consti- 
tution of  1808,  nor  that  made  public  two  days  be- 
fore Muraf s  flight,  was  ever  put  in  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  King  Ferdinand,  at  his  re- 
turn on  the  20th  of  May,  1816,  promised  what 
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follows:— Personal  and  civil  liberty  is  secured; 
property  is  sacred  ;  the  sale  of  the  national  domains 
irrevocable.  The  taxes  to  be  granted  (decretcUe) 
according  to  the  forms  which  the  laws  shall  pre- 
scribe. In  the  army  every  one  retains  his  rank, 
pay,  and  honours.  Every  Neapolitan  is  admissible 
to  all  offices.  The  old  and  the  new  nobility  are 
confirmed ;  the  public  debt  is  guaranteed,  and  an 
unconditional  amnesty  (without  quibbling  and  with- 
out exceptions)  is  granted. 

These  assurances  were  performed  only  in  part, 
and  of  the  development  of  the  public  law,  to  which 
allusion  was  made,  no  further  notice  was  taken. 
Hence  chiefly  the  revolution  of  1820,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Spanish  constitution  on  the  7th  of  July, 
and  on  the  8th  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
translate  it  into  Italian,  that  people  might  learn 
what  a  treasure  they  had  found,  for  what  wisdom 
they  were  so  zealous,  and  what  duties  they  had 
sworn  to  perform.  After  this  tie  was  broken 
nothing  more  was  ever  done  for  public  law,  and, 
in  the  higher  and  formal  sense  of  the  term,  it  does 
not  exist  in  Naples. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  fortunes  of  the  different 
states,  and  first  of  the  clergy.  In  this  particular 
the  legislation  of  Joseph  and  Murat  was  closely 
copied  from  the  French.  Separate  jurisdiction 
ceased,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  bishop  but  a 
correctional   superintendence  of   the  clergy.     No 
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one  was  to  receive  ordination  without  a  benefice, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  conferred  on  more  than  five 
persons  in  a  thousand.  The  church  lands  were 
subjected  to  all  the  general  laws,  (for  instance,  land* 
tax,  communal  assessments,  &c.)  which,  of  course, 
occasioned  a  material  loss  to  the  holders."^ 

In  regard  to  convents  and  monastic  orders,  much 
more  energetic  measures  were  pursued.  In  the 
preamble  to  a  law  concerning  their  dissolution  in 
1807,  it  is  said,  ^^  The  force  of  circumstances  com- 
pels every  nation  to  follow  more  or  less  slowly  the 
movement  which  mind  imparts  to  every  age.  The 
religious  orders,  which  rendered  so  many  services 
in  times  of  barbarism,  have  become  less  useful 
through  the  very  success  of  their  own  efibrts.  Our 
religion,  now  glorious  and  triumphant,  needs  no 
longer  to  have  recourse  to  the  hospitality  of  con* 
vents  against  persecutions ;  in  the  bosom  of  families 
too  are  altars  erected,  and  the  secular  clergy  re- 
spond to  our  confidence  and  that  of  our  people. 
The  general  diffusion  of  a  fondness  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  spirit  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  colonies, 
have  forced  all  the  governments  of  Europe  to  direct 
the  talents,  the  activity,  and  the  resources  of  their 
people  to  these  important  objects.  As  we,  never- 
theless, (so  this  law  proceeds  after  various  other 
commendations,)  purpose  to  act  towards  the  con- 

*  Many  church  estates  were  subject  to  certain  taxes  so  far 
back  as  Kiug  Charles's  time. 
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vents  and  monks  with  justice  and  benevolence,  the 
former  are  dissolved,  their  possessions  shall  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  creditors  of  the  state,  and  an 
annuity  of  900  dollars  (NeapoUtan  ducats)  is 
granted  to  every  monk,  and  of  60  to  every  lay- 
brother.^  About  S50  convents  were  in  this  manner 
dissolved.  Only  a  few  hospices,  and  likewise  the 
archives  of  Montecassino,  Montevergine,  and  La 
Cava  were  retained;  the  mendicant  monks,  from 
whom  nothing  was  to  be  got,  were  suffered  to  re- 
main in  their  former  state. 

In  a  subsequent  law  of  the  year  1809,  it  is  said : 
^*  The  force  of  circumstances  imperatively  commands 
the  suppression  of  all  convents  without  exception. 
But,  to  improve  as  much  as  possible  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  affected  by  this  measure,  every  one 
in  priest's  orders  shall  receive  yearly  96  dollars, 
every  other  48  dollars,  and  the  allowances  to  the 
members  of  convents  already  dissolved  shall  be 
diminished  one-fifth.^  The  annual  allowance  of  the 
professed  was  afterwards  fixed  at  ISO  dollars,  that 
of  lay-brothers  at  60,  that  of  nuns  at  9,  and  that  of 
lay-sisters  at  4^.* 

Certain  as  it  is  that  church  and  mpnastic  pro* 
perty  was  recklessly  seized  and  frequently  squan- 
dered for  reprehensible  purposes,  and  that  these 
harsh  measures  were,  moreover,  aggravated  by 
scorn ;  still,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  number  of 

*  Biauchini^  iii.  476. 
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the  monks  and  nuns  had  had  pernicious  effects  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  country  and  the  improvement 
of  the  people,  so  that  salutary  fruits  resulted  im- 
mediately from  these  innovations.  Since  the  year 
1820,  every  thing  has  been  moving  in  the  former 
contrary  direction.  Many  convents  and  religious 
foundations  are  restored,  many  new  ecclesiastical 
fraternities  founded,  numberless  donations  and  be- 
quests made,  the  Jesuits  received  and  endowed,  and 
the  government,  taking  the  lead  in  all  this,  paying 
for  or  confirming  it ;  till,  perhaps,  the  ambition  and 
arrogance  of  the  clergy,  awakened  by  their  newly- 
regained  power,  may  again  produce  violent  re- 
actions. 

For  the  regulation  of  all  ecclesiastical .  matters 
for  the  moment,  a  concordat  was  concluded  with 
the  papal  court  on  the  21st  of  March,  1818,  to  the 
following  effect : — ^l^he  Catholic  religion  is  the  only 
religion  of  the  kingdom ;  therefore,  the  instruction 
given  in  all  universities,  gymnasiums,  and  public 
and  private  schools,  must  accord  with  all  and  each 
of  its  doctrines.  Beyond  the  Faro  all  archbishop- 
rics and  bishoprics  are  retained ;  but  on  this  side 
of  it  they  are  subjected  to  new  limitations.  Every 
bishop  shall  have  a  fixed  annual  income  of  not  less 
than  3000  ducati  (dollars);  every  director  of  a 
religious  foundation  not  less  than  500;  a  parish 
priest  in  towns  of  above  5000  inhabitants  at  least 
200,  between  2000  and  5000  inhabitants  at  least 
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150,  and  in  places  under  SOOO  at  least  100 
dollars. 

The  pope  nominates  to  consistorial  abbeys  which 
are  not  in  the  king's  gift.  To  simple  benefices 
(bene/izj  semplici  di  libera  coUazioneconJmidazione 
ed  erezione  in  tiiolo  ecclesiastico)  the  pope  nomi- 
nates for  six  months  and  the  bishops  for  the  six 
other  months.  The  same  regulation  applies  to 
canonries ;  but  all  persons  appointed  must  hpsub- 
jects  of  the  king.  The  pope  grants  to  th^lBishops 
the  right  to  appoint  tried  and  approved  men  as 
parish  priests.  If  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the 
king  or  a  layman,  the  bishop  inducts  the  person 
nominated,  provided  that  he  is  found  to  be  com- 
petent. 

Ecclesiastical  property  not  yet  sold  is  to  be  given 
back  to  the  church,  and  to  be  administered  by  four 
persons,  two  nominated  by  the  king  and  two  by  the 
pope.  The  latter  confirms  the  possession  of  church 
property  already  sold.  The  convents  are  to  be 
restored,  as  far  as  the  existing  resources  permit. 
Possessions  not  yet  disposed  of  are  to  be  divided 
among  the  convents  which  are  to  be  again  opened, 
without  any  regard  to  former  title  to  the  property. 
Monks  not  restored  retain  their  allowances.  The 
church  has  a  right  to  acquire  new  possessions,  and 
no  ecclesiastical  foundation  shall  be  suppressed 
without  the  consent  of  the  holy  see.  The  pope 
shall  have  a  right  to  confer  every  year  benefices  to 
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the  amount  of  12,000  ducats,  on  subjects  of  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

Ecclesiastical  suits,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
matrimonial  matters,  must  be  tried  in  the  spiritual 
courts.  Archbishops  and  bishops  have  a  right  of 
spiritual  censure  over  clergy  and  laity,  agreeably  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
former  are  at  liberty  to  hold  intercourse  (comuni- 
care)  with  clergy  and  people,  and  to  issue  exhorta- 
tions and  charges  on  spiritual  matters.  The 
bishops,  clergy,  and  people  shall  have  a  right  to 
apply  to  the  holy  see,  and  to  hold  communication 
with  it  on  all  spiritual  matters  whatever;  conse- 
quently, the  laws,  decrees,  and  circulars  of  the 
liceat  scrivere  are  annulled. 

Whenever  the  archbishops  and  bishops  find  that 
books  printed  in  the  country  or  imported  from 
abroad  contain  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  or  to  morality,  the  government  shall 
prohibit  the  sale  of  them. 

The  holy  see  grants  permission  {accorda  Tindtdto) 
to  the  king  to  nominate  deserving  persons  to  be 
archbishops  and  bishops.  But,  before  they  are 
canonically  installed  in  the  manner  hitherto  cus- 
tomary, they  shall  not  take  the  administration  upon 
themselves,  and  their  installation  depends  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  pope.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
the  rights  of  patronage,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  which 
had  been  abolished,  were  re-established. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  above-mentioned  fixed 
incomes  of  the  clergy  (if,  however,  their  number  is 
necessary,  and  there  is  no  other  endowment)  are 
too  high ;  and  many  other  provisions  of  the  con- 
cordat appear  perfectly  consistent  with  the  notions 
of  the  catholic  world.  But  the  18th  century  would 
scarcely  have  conceded  to  the  pope  so  much  as  the 
19th  has  done;  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  right  of  nominating  bishops,  clogged  with 
such  conditions,  will  always  be  sufBcient  to  protect 
the  state  and  the  king  from  hierarchical  encroach- 
ments. Many,  at  least,  are  already  complaining  of 
the  severe  restrictions  on  literature  and  science, 
frequently  originating  with  the  clergy;  while 
others  assert  that  the  court  of  Rome  has  often  used 
its  influence  to  moderate  violent  passions,  and  to 
keep  clergy  and  laity  in  order.  It  is  true  that  the 
Neapolitan  government  does  not  allow  the  publica- 
tion and  application  of  any  papal  rescripts  without 
its  consent ;  and  displays  such  firmness,  nay,  some- 
times severity,  (notwithstanding  the  concordat)  in 
matters  concerning  the  bishops  and  clergy,  as  the 
court  of  Rome  would  scarcely  suffer  a  Protestant 
sovereign  to  exercise  without  reprimand. 

In  order  to  comprehend  what  has  been  done 
recently  for,  or  rather  against,  the  nobility  and  the 
feudal  system,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  previously 
subsisting  defects  constantly  in  view.  Thus  Afan 
de  Rivera,  a  well-informed  and  intelligent  writer. 
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says :  "  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Anjouvins,  the 
exchequer  and  the  feudal  barons  have  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  country.  All  the  principal  taxes 
were  laid  upon  the  lower  classes,  while  the  nobility 
and  clergy  were  mostly  exempted.  To  this  were 
added,  under  the  Spanish  Habsburgers,  a  wretched 
oppressive  administration,  exactions  of  money 
merely  to  be  sent  abroad,  excessive  levies  of  sol- 
diers, foolish  monopolies  of  the  government,  at- 
tacks and  plunder  by  the  Saracens,  pestilence  and 
contagious  diseases.  Hence  poverty,  celibacy,  in- 
activity, emigrations.  The  people,  depressed  by  so 
much  injustice  and  calamity,  fell  into  a  sort  of 
apathy,  from  which  no  viceroy  ever  thought  of 
rousing  them.  They  durst  not  bake  in  their  own 
ovens,  grind  at  their  own  mills,  press  olives  at  their 
own  presses,  because  ancient  custom  or  privileges 
stood  in  the  way.'^ 

Force  had  created  and  introduced  the  pretended 
right,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  few  highly-favoured 
persons  the  whole  civil  society  was  daily  retrograd- 
ing, till  Charles  III.  interposed  to  check  its  back- 
ward course.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  stop 
half  way,  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th  century  that 
the  feudal  system,  in  all  its  parts,  gave  way  to  the 
more  urgent  wants  and  wishes  of  the  times.  By  a 
law  of  Joseph^s,  of  the  year  1 806,  it  is  enacted :  <<  The 
feudal  system,  and  all  feudal  jurisdiction,  are  abo- 
lished ;  all  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  are  subjected  to 
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the  general  laws  of  the  country.  The  nobility, 
however,  transmit  rank  and  title  to  their  descen- 
dants in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  AH  feudal 
dues  to  the  exchequer  cease,  and  feudal  estates  are 
subject  to  the  same  taxes  as  others.  All  burdens, 
services,  and  duties  of  a  personal  nature,  which  feu- 
dal laws  were  accustomed  to  require  and  to  levy 
under  whatever  name  or  title,  from  communes  or 
individuals,  are  abolished  without  compensation. 
Without  compensation  also  are  abolished  all  pro- 
hibitive rights  (monopolies)  in  so  far  as  they  did 
not  originate  in  purchase,  or  in  a  burdensome 
manner.  Rivers  are  public  property.  The  feu- 
dality of  offices  as  well  asfideicommissa  shall  cease  ; 
but  rights,  incomes,  and  dues  attached  to  things 
and  land,  shall  continue  to  subsist." 

A  second  law  of  the  year  1809  is  still  more  ri^d. 
By  virtue  of  it  were  abolished  all  rights  of  pastur- 
age which  the  lords  exercised  upon  the  meadows  or 
lands  of  other  persons;  so  were  all  tithes  upon 
meat,  all  taxes  upon  cattle  and  fireplaces,  without 
compensation.  Any  one  who  hopes  to  gain  an 
exemption  from  this  enactment  must  produce  liis 
proofs  in  the  course  of  the  year  1809,  before  the 
board' to  be  appointed  for  this  special  purpose.  How 
difficult  it  was  to  produce  such  proofs  is  apparent 
from  those  words  of  the  law  which  define  the  grounds 
of  decision*  And  if — it  is  there  said — a  compen- 
sation for  service  may  appear  possible,   sull   the 
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total  worth  of  the  lands  assigned  for  cultivation  is 
fully  compensated  by  the  increase  of  persons  and 
fireplaces^  from  which  new  dues  and  burdens  of 
various  kinds  have  been  levied.  Moreover,  all 
these  dues  press  more  especially  upon  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people. 

Well-founded  as  many  of  these  complaints  were 
respecting  arbitrary  impositions  upon  the  poor  and 
weak,  the  commission,  acting  upon  such  instructions 
and  views,  could  not  itself  avoid  falling  into  many 
precipitate  and  arbitrary  proceedings  and  violations 
of  pr(^rty.  Murat  therefore  dissolved  it  in  1810, 
and  transferred  its  duties  to  the  ordinary  authori- 
ties. These  duties  were  augmented,  inasmuch  as 
all  services,  relations  of  dependence,  imposts,  com- 
mon rights,  were  declared  dissoluble  and  redeem- 
able ;*  and  to  this  end  averages  of  ten  years  and 
estimates  by  competent  persons  were  taken  for  the 
groundwork.  Disputes  were  mostly  decided  by  the 
Juge  depaiXf  but  in  particular  cases  appeal  might 
be  made  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

These  important,  and,  upon  the  whole,  in  spite 
of  many  defects,  salutary  changes,  had  been  so  far 
carried  into  effect  under  foreign  rule,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  strike  into  a  different  track^  or  to 

•  A  praiseworthy  law  relative  to  the  division  of  common 
lands,  of  the  year  1792,  was  unfortunately  rendered  ineffica- 
cious by  opposition  of  all  kinds. — ^Bianchini>  Storia  delle 
Finanze  di  Napoli,  iii.  79. 
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replace  things  on  their  old  footing.  But,  after  Fer- 
dinand's restoration,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
government  were  so  altered  that  it  lent  a  more  wil- 
ling ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  possessors  of  feudal 
property,  strove  to  obtain  and  secure  for  the  nobility 
more  favourable  rights,  confirmed  the  allodial  suc- 
cession in  fiefs,  and  permitted  the  founding  of 
majorats  (in  1818  and  1822)  upon  the  following 
conditions:— Nobles  alone  can  found  majorats,  and 
each  requires  the  confirmation  of  the  crown.  They 
must  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  property  which 
the  owner  has  a  right  to  dispose  of.  None  of  them 
shall  produce  a  larger  income  than  80^000,  or  a 
smaller  than  2000  Neapolitan  ducats,  which  may 
arise  from  land,  ground  rent,  or  money  in  the  public 
funds. 

The  important  effects  of  a  legislation  like  that 
here  described  upon  country  and  nation  have  been 
so  frequently  discussed,  that  any  further  considera- 
tion  or  opinion  on  the  subject  appears  superfluous. 
A  few  local  remarks  in  addition  may  not  be  mis- 
placed. 

1.  The  number  of  landed  proprietors,  as  well  as 
their  activity,  has  been  very  much  increased  by  it ; 
though  many  of  the  smaller,  by  the  unlimited  divi- 
non  of  landed  property,  have  been  ^t  last  forced  to 
sell  and  to  descend  into  the  class  of  mere  labourers. 
On  the  other  hand,  alienations  of  this  kind  led  to 
the  augmentation  of  a  class  of  land-owners,  whose 
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property  forms  perhaps  the  happiest  medium  be- 
tween too  little  and  too  much. 

2.  The  system  of  the  mezzadria^  the  halfling,  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  NeapoUtan  dominions.  Pro- 
prietorship predominates,  and,  where  that  is  want- 
ing, lease  and  rent  supply  its  place.  The  former, 
if  not  for  a  long  term,  at  least  for  several  years  as 
in  Sicily,  where  the  leases,  confined  in  general  to 
three  years,  deter  from  ail  improvements  and  are 
the  ruin  of  agriculture. 

8.  The  nobility,  with  very  few  exceptions,  care 
nothing  at  all  about  agriculture.  For  this  disposi- 
tion, unfortunately  so  general  and  so  injurious  in 
Italy,  there  were  other  peculiar  reasons  in  Naples  : 
in  the  first  place,  the  insecurity  of  residence  in 
country  manaons ;  and  secondly,  the  soUcitude  of 
the  kings  to  draw  the  feudal  nobles  to  the  capital, 
and  to  make  them  dependent  on  the  court.  Nei- 
ther of  these  reasons  exists  in  the  same  degree  as 
formerly,  and  thus  the  nobility  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  he 
loses  power  and  influence  who  is  not  active  enou^ 
to  acquire  and  not  provident  enough  to  save. 

4.  Though  there  is  no  want  of  capital  in  the 
country,  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  high,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  loan  very  great.  This 
arises  from  the  distrust  of  the  capitalists,  occasioned 
by  very  defective  arrangements  respecting  mort- 
gages, erroneous  or  even  knavish  appraisements, 

VOL.   II.  L 
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partiality  of  the  authorities^  tardiness  of  lawsuits^ 
8ec.  Thus  the  agriculturist  and  the  maQufacturer 
are  frequently  in  want  of  capital  to  go  on.  with,  or 
they  are  furnished  with  it  on  oonditions,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  which  no  natural  or  safe  profits  can 
suffice.  Hence  bankruptcies  and  redoubled  dis- 
trust. 


LETTER  CII. 

Naples — AdmiuistraiioD — Municipal  Institutions. 

Naplea,  July  Qth.- 

PfiRHAPs  I  had  done  better  to  have  given  a  va- 
riety of  statistical  particulars  relative  to  the  extent, 
the  nature,  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
like,  before  entering  upon  the  subjects  of  my  last 
letters.  But  constitution  and  administration  operate 
just  as  powerfully  upon  material  circumstances  as 
these  do  upon  them,  and  so  I  will  fallow  up  my 
reports  on  the  constitution,  the  clergy^  and  the 
nobility,  with  another  on  the  administration.  As 
this  was  copied  under  Joseph  and  Joachim  alinost 
entirely  from  the  French  model,  and  much  con- 
nected with  the  ministry  and  the  council  of  state 
has  been  retained,  I  abstain  from  repeating  what  is 
generally  known  on  that  subject,  and  extract  what 
follows  from  the  laws  relative  to  towns  and  com. 
munes  issued  between  the  years  1806  and  1809. 
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The  towns  are  divided,  according  to  their  popu* 
latioD,  into  three  classes,  having  fewer  than  3000 
inhabitants,  from  3000  tp  6000,  and  above  6000. 
Among  the  latter  are  reckoned  also  those  which  are 
the  seat  <^  an  intendant,  a  court  of  appeal,  or  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance*  They  are  under  the 
intendant  of  the  province  and  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  The  decurions,  elected  from  among  the 
beads  of  families  paying  taxes,  consult,  under  the 
|»re»dency  of  a  syndic,  on  the  affaurs  of  the  com- 
mune. All  proposals  relative  to  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure require  the  confirmation  of  higher  autho- 
rity .  Additional  centimes  to  the  land-  tax  ccmstitute 
the  principal  revenue. 

In  Naples,  the  magistracy  consists  of  a  sync&c, 
12  elect,  IS  assistants,  and  12  canzellieri^  for  the 
twelve  divisions  of  the  city.  The  canzellieri  alone 
receive  pay.  All  are  appoiinted  by  the  king,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in 
general  for  three  years.  The  king,  moreover,  no- 
minates thirty  pn^rietcNrs  as  decurions  for  four 
years. 

The  magistracy  manages  the  property  of  the 
city,  originates  proposed  measures,  assesses  the 
taxes,  attends  to  the  execution  of  higher  orders 
relative  to  recruiting,  quartering,  public  festirities, 
ai9d  the  like ;  superintends  the  police  of  the  mar- 
kets and  the  paving  of  the  streets,  the  relief  of  the 
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poor,  diaritable  foundations,  the  fountains,  aque- 
ducts, stalls,  &c. 

Proposed  regulations,  and  likewise  the  accounts 
of  the  year,  are  submitted  to  the  decurions.  The 
syndic  alone  Corresponds  with  the  intendant,  as  does 
the  representative  of  each  district  .with  the  syndic. 
The  whole  systan  of  police  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  prefect. 

So  much  for  the  laws  of  that  time,  which,  from  a 
prevailing  predilection  for  centralisation,  conferred 
no  real  power  or  importance  on  the  communes. 
There  is  indeed  reason  to  doubt  whether,  if  greater 
concessions  had  been  made,  there  would  then  have 
been  the  least  obedience  left,  or  whether  in  general 
a  free  municipal  system  is  possible  without  power- 
ful influence  of  the  government,  in  cases  where  few 
persons  are  capable  and  disposed  to  tyrannise  over 
the  communes,  or  excited  parties  are  opposed  to 
one  another. 

After  the  return  of  King  Ferdinand,  there  was 
issued  in  the  year  1816  an  important  and  circum- 
stantial law  relative  to  the  general  administration  of 
the  country,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  I 
subjoin.  The  administration  refers  either  to  the 
province,  or  to  the  district,  or  to  the  commune. 
The  first  ofiicer  in  every  province  is  the  intendant. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  administration,  is 
the  immediate  director  of  all  communes  and  public 
institutions,  conducts  the  tax  department,  the  po« 
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lice,  and  all  military  matters,  unless  these  are 
assigned  to  other  special  authorities.  His  chief 
assistant  and  fellow-labourer  is  the  secretary-general. 
The  council  (consiglio)  of  the  intendancy,  formed 
after  the  model  of  the  French  conaeil  de  prffecture^ 
consists  of  from  three  to  five  members ;  the  intend- 
ant  has  the  casting  vote.  Besides  the  right  of 
judging  in  certain  fiscal  or  administrative  processes, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  body  to  give  its  opinion  when 
asked  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

In  every  province  there  is  further  a  provincial 
council  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  members, 
which  assembles  once  a  year  for  at  most  twenty  days, 
and  must  not  consult  upon  any  matters  but  such  as 
are  submitted  to  it.  The  intendant  opens  the  sit- 
tings, and  the  resolutions  are  transmitted  by  him  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior  for  further  considera* 
Uon,  distribution,  and  reply.  The  council  of  the 
province  examines  the  proposals  of  the  district  coun- 
dls,  draws  up  under  the  direction  of  the  intendant 
the  projects  proposed  for  the  province,  gives  opinions 
concerning  the  course  of  the  administration,  appoints 
deputies  to  superintend  and  inspect  public  works, 
proposes  resources  for  defraying  the  expenses  .of 
them,  examines  the  accounts  of  disbursements,  &c. 

The  district  council  of  ten  members  has  the  same 
functions  within  a  smaller  circle  as  the  provincial 
coundl  in  the  province. 

In  every  commune  there  must  be,  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  administrations,  a  syndic,  two  elect,  a  de- 
curionat  or  communal  council,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  subordinate  officers.  The  syndic,  with 
the  advice  of  the  elect,  conducts  the  whole  adminis- 
tration and  Ts  president  of  the  decurions.  These 
assess  the  taxes,  prppose  the  additional  centimes, 
examine  projects,  and  have  a  right  to  express  their 
opinion  respecting  all  the  concerns  of  the  town.  They 
nominate  the  syndic  —  this  nomination,  however,  is 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  higher  powers — the 
elect  and  the  inferior  municipal  officers.  They  pro- 
pose a  triple  list  of  persons  for  the  provincial  and 
district  councils.  The  number  of  the  decurions  is 
from  8  to  SO,  acccording  to  the  population  of  the 
place,  and  at  least  one  third  of  them  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write.*  Their  consultations  are  held 
with  closed  doors,  and  none  of  their  resolutions  can 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  approbation 
of  the  intendant.  In  case  of  disagreement,  the  mi- 
nistry decides.  Naples  has  a  syndic,  twelve  elect, 
and  thirty  decurions. 

In  every  commune  a  list  is  drawn  up  of  persons 
qualified  for  town,  district,  and  provincial  officers. 
In  order  to  be  admitted  into  it  a  person  must  pos- 

*  In  Prussia  all  public  and  communal  ofScers  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write.  Nay,  viheti  the  commanders  of  repments 
find  that  a  recruit  is  not  roaster  of  these  attainments,  they  are 
required  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  proper  authorities^ 
that  an  investigation  may  be  set  on  foot  respecting  the  ded- 
cient  or  fruitless  instruction. 
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seas,  in  towns  of  the  first  class,  an  income  liable  to 
taxation  of  at  least  24  Neapolitan  ducats  (dollars); 
ox  have  carried  on  for  five  years  some  liberal  trade 
{artUiberaU).  In  towns  of  the  second  and  third  class 
an  income  of  18  and  12  ducats  is  sufficient,  and  the 
carrying  on  of  some  trade,  or  a  farm  of  a  certain 
extent.  One  fourth  of  the  decurions  go  out  an- 
nually ;  the  intendant  extracts  from  the  above-men- 
tioned list  thrice  the  number  to  supply  their  places, 
and  the  minister  chooses  at  pleasure. 

The  decurions  of  every  commune  having  under 
8000  inhabitants  propose  one  candidate  for  the  pro** 
vincial  council;  the  decurions  of  each  town  con* 
taining  from  3000  to  6000  inhabitants  propose  two 
for  the  provincial  and  two  for  the  district  council. 
Still  larger  towns  have  a  right  to  propose  three. 
They  must  stand  in  the  list  of  eligible  persons,  and 
have  an  income  of  at  least  400  ducats.  From  among 
those  proposed  the  government  nominates  the  new 
fourth  of  the  councillors  who  annually  enter  upon 
office. 

The  syndics  and  the  elect  continue  in  office  three 
years,  but  they  may  be  confirmed  for  three  years 
more,  if  they  themselves  and  the  decurions  wish  it, 
and  the  government  consents. 

The  intendants  have  a  yearly  salary  of  from  3000 
to  4400  ducats ;  the  secretaries-general  from  940  to 
1300 ;  and  the  councillors  of  intendancy  from  500 
to  700.   None  of  the  syndics  or  of  the  elect  receives 
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pay ;  those  of  Naples  only  were  formerly  allowed 
compensations. 

The  property  of  towns  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
parate from  that  of  the  state  and  of  private  persons, 
and,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  be  placed  out 
at  interest.  All  exemptions  from  communal  bur- 
dens are  abolished. 

In  case  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  articles  of 
consumption  should  become  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coTcring  the  town-disbursements,  it  is  laid 
in  preference  on  articles  of  luxury,  and  not  on  those 
of  prime  necessity.  The  tax  on  grinding  in  parti* 
cular  is  never  to  exceed  one  carlin  per  tomolo. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  this  law. 
That,  in  its  application,  all  deciding  power  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  intendant  and  of  the  government ; 
on  that  point  there  is  but  one  voice.  Neither  can 
it  well  be  otherwise  where  it  appeared  necessary  to 
specify  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  deputies  of 
terms  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  But  whe- 
ther every  thing  possible  is  done  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  train  up  the  communes  to  a  more 
living,  a  more  efficient  existence ;  whether,  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  extent  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
communes,  their  rights  and  their  independence  are 
extended ;  whether  the  citizens  display  so  much 
intelligence,  moderation,  and  impartiality,  that  the 
government  can  without  apprehension  allow  them 
to  act  more  freely  —  these  and  other  questions  of 
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equal  importance  are  not  easy,  and  least  of  all  for  a 
foreigner,  to  answer  and  to  decide. 


LETTER  cm. 

Naples — Penat  aud  Civil  Laws— Statistics  of  Crime. 

Naples,  July  10th. 

As  the  new  Neapolitan  code  ci  laws  is  essentially 
copied  from  the  French,  I  need  notpve  any  general 
account  of  it ;  I  shall  therefore  merely  notice  some 
points,  which  are  either  treated  diflPerently  or  derive 
particular  interest  from  their  bearing  upon  country 
and  people. 

The  civil  code  treats  in  three  books  and  2187 
paragraphs  of  persons  and  things,  the  various  kinds 
of  property,  and  the  way  of  acquiring  it. 

With  respect  to  marriage,  it  has  no  civil  validity 
(either  for  the  parties  themselves  or  for  the  children) 
if  it  is  not  contracted  in  the  sight  of  the  church,  in 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Be- 
fore the  wedding  {celdfraziofie)^  the  couple  must^ 
however,  ful61  what  is  enjoined  concerning  the  civi] 
act  (atto  civile)  for  the  execution  of  which  civil 
officers  are  appointed.  The  law  of  the  country 
limits  its  provisions  concerning  marriage  to  the  civil 
and  political  effects;  but  leaves,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  duties  that  religion  imposes  untouched  and 
unchanged.     No  marriage  can  lawfully  take  place 

L  S 
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before  the  bridegroom  is  fourteen  and  the  bride 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  permission  for  complete 
divorces,  granted  in  the  time  of  the  French,  is  abo- 
lished. The  husband  can  only  prefer  a  complaint 
on  account  of  adultery.  The  guilty  wife  is  con- 
fined from  three  months  to  two  years  in  a  house  of 
correction.  The  adulterer  is  fifaed  from  60  to  600 
ducats. '  If  the  husband,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
guilty  wife's  confinement,  perceives  no  signs  of  pe- 
nitence or  amendment,  he  can  send  her  for  five  years 
to  a  convent  {Jhr  la  deimorare  in  un  retiroy  In- 
quiries concerning  paternity  are  forbidden,  but  al- 
lowed relative  to  maternity. 

No  one  who  has  children  may  give  while  living 
or  bequeath  at  his  death  more  than  half  his  pro- 
perty to  others.  If  a  father  dies  intestate,  the  chil- 
dren inherit  in  equal  shares. 

Unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, every  farmer  has  a  right  to  renewal  of  his 
lease.  The  death  of  the  farmer,  or  the  sale  of  the 
land,  does  not  disscdve  the  contract.  The  fSu-mer 
has  no  right  to  remission,  if  the  loss  is  less  than  half 
the  yearly  produce. 

The  principles  and  application  of  the  administe»- 
live  law  {droit  admini&tratif)  are  copied  from  the 
French  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  penal  code  awards,  as  capital  punishoientSy 
beheading,  hanging,  and  shooting.  Theft  is  pu- 
nished with  imprisonment ;  murder,  together  with 
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robbery,  with  death.  Fraudulent  bankrupts  are 
itnprieoned  in  chains  for  from  one  to  two  years.  He 
who  pirates  a  book  loses  all  the  copies,  and  is  con* 
fined  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to 
circumstafioes.  Similar  punishments  are  awarded 
to  the  managers  of  theatres  who  violate  the  property 
of  authors*  Whoever  bums,  hreaks  in  pieces,  or 
destroys  the  host,  in  contumely  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, shall  be  hanged*  Whoever  teaches  against 
the  catholic  doctrine  in  order  to  change  it  shall  be 
banished  from  the  kingdom  for  life.  Ecclesiastics, 
who,  in  the  performance  of  ih&t  official  duties,  cri- 
ticize laws  in  the  intention  of  exciting  discontent 
against  the  government,  ^ali  be  imprisoned  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

Be^ng  is  punished  with  imprisonment ;  firstly, 
when  it  is  practised  against  the  laws  in  places  where 
there  are  public  institutions  for  paupers ;  secondly, 
when  healthy  parsons  beg  from  mere  hdbit;  thirdly, 
when  needy  persons  proceed  to  threats  or  acts 
against  the  authofities.^ 

Participation  in  secret  societies  is  punished  with 
banishment,  nay,  even  with  deaths  in  case  of  more 
heinous  guilt,  or  an  intention  to  overthrow  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  civil  code  treats  in  minute  detail  add  with 
great  predilection  the  new  institution  of  arbitrators 

*  All  these  useful  provisions  are  not  actually  enforced  in 
practice. 
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or  mediators  {canciUaiori).  The  special  purpose  of 
th«r  appoinlment  is  to  strive  with  all  thdr  might 
to  put  an  end  to  hatred  and  animo^ties  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  communes ;  they  are  likewise,  od 
application,  to  settle  disputes  as  they  arise.  The 
arbitrator  is  moreover  empowered  to  adjust  finally 
personal  disputes  about  moveable  things  up  to  the 
value  of  five  ducats;  but  he  must  not  interfere  in 
any  contenti<Hi  about  immoveable  objects. 

The  proceedings  in  penal  cases  are  upon  the 
whole  modelled  after  the  French,  and  in  many 
parts  public;  but  the  institution  of  the  jury  has 
not  been  adopted. 

According  to  the  commercial  code,  all  those  are 
considered  as  bankrupts, 

1 .  Whose  household  expenses,  of  which  a  written 
account  is  required  to  be  kept,  are  declared  to  be 
extravagant ; 

2.  Who  lose  large  sums  at  play,  or  merely  in 
unsafe  speculations ; 

8.  Who,  though  their  debts  exceed  their  pro- 
perty by  50  per  cent.,  have,  nevertheless,  borrowed 
money  and  parted  with  goods  at  prices  far  below 
their  v^alue. 

The  cases  in  which  a  bankruptcy  must  be  de- 
clared fraudulent  are  determined  with  the  like 
severity. 

The  statistics  of  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence, 
published  by  Parisio,  the  minister,  in  62  and  ^46 
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tid)les,  detenre  particular  and  most  honourable 
mention.  They  exhibit  the  number,  the  object, 
the  treatment,  the  increase  and  decrease  of  law-suits, 
the  time  that  they  lasted,  the  nature  of  the  decision, 
the  activity  of  each  authority,  be.  which  might 
furnish  occasion  for  many  interesting  reflexions,  if 
this  were  the  proper  place  for  them.  I  shall  ex- 
tract  only  the  following:  Among  5818  accused 
there  were  6466  males,  and  S47  females,  99  under 
14,  and  IS  between  71  and  80  years  of  age ;  lS9d 
between  26  and  30;  1236  between  21  and  25; 
849  between  81  and  35 ;  758  between  15  and  20 ; 
631  between  86  and  40.  Among  these  3000  were 
unmarried,  2421  married,  392  widowed  persons. 
Again,  8316  were  country -people,  1928  artisans 
and  servants  (artiffiani  e  domesiici)^  364  pro- 
prietors of  land  fpossidcfM),  139  engaged  in 
liberal  arts  {arti  liberali)  71  civil  officers.  There  is 
one  accused  to  every  1020  persons,  one  condemned 
to  1 438 :  95  accused  were  sentenced  to  death  : 
104  accusations  took  place  on  account  of  offences 
against  religion,  996  for  slaying,  (from  parricide 
down  to  the  accidental  and  unintentional  taking  of 
life)  431  for  wounding,  86  for  rape,  1703  for 
violations  of  property.  There  is  one  accused  to 
540  males,  8586  females,  1099  unmarried,  903 
married,  1142  widowed  persons.  In  Capitanata, 
there  is  one  condemned  to  607  persons,  in  Ab- 
rezzo  ultra,  one  to  2611 »     The  proportion  of  the 
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accused  was  one  in  559  country'^people,  199  ard^ 
sans  and  senrants,  508  occupied  in  Cberal  arts^ 
8819  landed  proprietors.  A  new  and  instructive 
survey  will  be  speedily  published  for  the  years 
18S4tol83. 

I  have  already  remarked  elsewhere  that  tlie 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  crimes  often  indicates 
the  state  of  jurisprudence  rather  than  that  of 
niorals,  and  that  external  circumstances  very  often 
have  the  most  important  influence  in  this  particular ; 
for  instance,  increase  in  the  price  of  wood  without 
any  rise  of  wages  for  daily  labour  in  the  number  of 
persons  committed  for  stealing  wood. 


LETTER  CIV. 

Naples — Populations-Military  Establinhment — Navy. 

Naples,  July  11th. 

My  communications  have  no  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  methodically  arranged  and  scientifically 
progressive  whole.  I  may,  therefore,  venture  to 
treat  to-day^  for  the  sake  of  variety,  of  a  different 
subject — of  the  country  itself,  its  nature  and  popu- 
lation.* 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  on  this  side  of  the  Stnut 
contains  S!4,971  Italian  square  miles,  and  is  divided 

*  See  Del  Re's  excellent  detcriptioii  of  the  oouutry. 
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into  provinces,  districts,  circles,  and  communes. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous 
and  hilly ;  but  there  are  plains,  the  most  extensive 
of  which,  in  Capitanata,  comprehends  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  kingdom. 

The  highest  mountains,  the  Gran  Sasso,  of 
9577  Paris  feet,  and  the  MajeUa  of  8684  feet,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  coasts  are  1144 
Italian  miles  in  length.  Ebb  and  flood  are  not 
alike  in  all  months ;  being  lowest  in  August  (1  foot, 
7  inches),  highest  in  December  (2  feet,  S  inches). 
Storms  do  perhaps  more  damage  to  the  coasts  than 
the  tides.  There  is  no  space  for  large  rivers ;  but 
there  is  a  greater  discharge  of  water  westward 
than  eastward.  Since  the  hills  have  been  stripped 
of  their  wood,  the  quantity  of  water  has  decreased. 

The  largest  of  all  the  lakes  is  that  of  Fudno  or 
Celano :  it  is  44  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  a  superficies  of  about  100  square  miles.  The 
rain  that  falls  annually  on  the  east  side  amounts  to 
S5  inches,  and  that  on  the  west  side  to  89  inches, 
which  is  of  essential  consequence  to  agriculture, 
the  nature  of  crops,  and  the  cultivation  of  timber. 
Under  the  latitude  of  SS^  (a  little  to  the  south  of 
Reggio  and  Palermo)  the  sun  rises  on  the  Slst  of 
June,  at  4  hours  87  minutes ;  on  the  1st  of  January, 
at  7  hours  15  minutes;  and  sets,  on  the  Slst  of 
June,  at  7  hours  23  minutes,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January  at  4  hours  45  minutes. 
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Of  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom  about 
14,100  square  miles  are  in  tillage  and  orchard,  and 
an  Italian  square  mile  contains  1012^  mog^os. 

Of  that  cultivated  surface  there  belong 

to  the  crown  about .» 87,000 

To  public  institutions,  churches,  and 

convents 268,000» 

To  the  communes  1,817,000 

To  private  persons 1,117,000 

Another  calculation  by  Rotondo  gives  the  follow- 
ing results :—  Moggio^. 

Superficial  extent    25,275,000 

Towns,  villages,  waters,  roads  5,275,000 

Cultivated  land  25,000,000 

Of  which  in  wood    2,881,000 

Uncultivated    2,880,000 

Since  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  from  Spain, 
the  population  (which  previously  to  that  event  was 
gradually  declining)  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
It  amounted  on  this  side  of  the  Strait, 
In  the  year  1781  to  4,709,000 

1798  „  4,828,000 

1882  „  5,818,000 

1885  „  5,946,000 


*  In  all  cases,  I  choose  from  amoD^  the  amouDts,  which 
vary  extremely,  such  as  after  careful  investigatiou  appear  tQ 
me  to  be  most  authentic,  or  at  auv  rate  least  doubtful. 
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From  the  statistical  aorounts  of  the  kingdom  ci 
Naples  recently  published,  I  extract  the  following : 
In  the  year  1838,  there  were  bom  13^28,  of  whom 
6850  were  boys,  and  6378  girls.  There  died  1S,993, 
6962  of  the  male,  and  6031  of  the  female  sex.  The 
population  of  the  city  amounted  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary 1839  to  336,537  persons.  The  number  of 
suicides  was  22,  of  whom  12  were  foreigners; 
9M8  strangers  arrived,  and  8407  departed. 

During  the  rule  of  Joseph  and  Joachim,  the 
Neapolitan  military  institutions  corresponded  in  all 
essentials  )ndth  those  of  France,  and  these  have  been 
since  retained  in  many  principal  points,  but 
changed  again  and  again  in  many  particulars.  I 
cannot  enter  by  any  means  into  these  particulars,  and 
least  of  all  when  they  are  connected  with  the  tech- 
nical department  of  the  military  science  ;  the  follow- 
ing on  the  other  hand  are  of  more  general  in- 
terest. 

By  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  21  st  of  June,  1833,  the 
military  establishment  comprehends  6  generals,  14 
marshals,  and  30  brigadiers. 

The  infantry  consists  of  two  regiments  of  grena- 
dier guards,  one  regiment  of  J&ger  guards,  12  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  4  Swiss  regiments,  and  6  batta- 
lions of  Jagers.  There  are  7  regiments  of  cavalry 
in  peace,  and  8  in  war. 

To  every  regiment  of  infantry   belong  in  war 
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8  diaplains,  4  sargeons,  IS  muncians^  1  taifor, 
1  shoemaker,  &c.  The  gendarmerie  is  constituted 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  destined  for  purposes  that 
are  well  known.  According  to  another  statement^ 
the  whole  army  contains  in  peace  about  80,000, 
and  in  war  60,000  mea. 

The  principles  of  recruiting  and  enlistment  ha?e 
not  always  been  the  same.  According  to  a  law  of 
1818,  voluntary  enlistment  was  combined  with  ooit^ 
pulsory  service.  Those  liable  to  the  latter  were 
divided  into  five  classes,  from  the  age  of  21  to  25. 
On  this  side  the  strait  three  persons  were  to  be 
levied  out  of  every  2,000  souls,  and  one  on  the 
other  side.  The  foUowing  were  exempt  from  the 
conscription :  civil  officers  who  received  a  weekly 
salary  of  more  than  15  dollars  per  month,  married 
men,  under  21  years  of  age,  only  sons,  widowers 
with  children,  graduates,  {Itmreati)  who  practised 
their  profession,  such  as  have  obtained  prizes 
(premiati)  from  academies  and  universities,  mem- 
bers of  eccledastical  seminaries.  Not  more  than 
one  son  must  be  taken  out  of  any  family.  ^Hie 
levy  takes  place  annually  by  lot,  and  substitutes 
are,  under  circumstances,  accepted. 

The  laws  of  1821  and  1828  add  :  the  period  of 
service  for  the  infantry  is  6,  for  the  cavalry  8  years. 
From  the  completion  of  the  18th  to  the  completion 
of  the  25th  year,  every  one  is  liable  to  the  conscription. 
The  minister  of  the  interior  determines  the  number 
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of  recruits  required  firom  each  province  in  proportion 
to  its  peculation,  and  the  intendant  fixes  that  to  be 
furnished  by  the  districts.  The  new  law  of  1834 
fixes  the  time  of  service  at  five.years  in  the  army, 
and  five  years  in  the  reserve.  Grendarmes,  artil- 
lerymen, and  volunteers,  serve  eight  years,  without 
reserve.  In  Naples  the  number  of  recruits  levied 
is  according  to  the  population.  There  are  seven 
classes,  from  18  years  and  a  day  to  S4  years  and  a 
day.  The  recruit  must  measure  at  least  five  feet. 
Several  other  exemptions  have  been  added  to  those 
already  specified,  for  instance,  any  person  who  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Samily. 
The  only  brother  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  monk  is 
treated  in  almost  all  respects  as  an  only  son.  The 
law  enumerates  no  fewer  than  145  different  dis* 
eases,  which  exempt  from  military  service. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  provincial  militia,  or  land- 
wehr,  was  instituted.  It  was  to  comprise  about 
the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  population,  to  at^ 
tend  specially  to  the  preservation  of  public  order 
and  security,  and  in  extraordinary  cases  to  assist 
the  regnlar  army.  From  the  Slst  to  the  35th  year 
those  belonging  to  this  force  were  placed  in  the 
moveable  companies,  from  the  36th  to  the  50th  in 
the  immoveable.  Persons  belonging  to  the  fi3llow«- 
ing  classes  were  more  particularly  bound  to  enter 
into  the  militia :  proprietors  of  land,  who  pay  at 
least  5  dollars  land-tax,  civil  officers  who  receive  a 
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salary  of  at  least  50  dollars,  shopkeepers,  trades- 
men, and  in  .general  persons  of  unblemished  cha- 
racter. As  this  institution  had  not  answered  the 
expectations  in  the  year  18S0,  it  was  suppressed  in 
18S1,  and  has  not  nnce  been  restored.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country  a  sort  of  safety-watch,  which  not  unfre^ 
quently  supports  the  gendarmerie,  or  is  supported 
by  the  latter.  The  soldiers  have  at  different  dmes 
been  usefully  employed  in  public  works,  for  in- 
stance, in  paving  the  streets. 

The  royal  navy  consists  of  two  ships  of  the  Ikie, 
four  frigates,  two  cutters,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels,  carrying  together  496  guns.  There  are' 
public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  officers. 


LETTER  CV. 

Naples  —  Schools — Universities — Law  relative  ioTlieatres 
— Borboiii  Society— Duty  on  Imported  Books — Inadequacy 
of  Italian  Universities. 

Naples,  July  13th. 
I  shall  to-day  give  you  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  laws  relative  to  the  schools,  univern- 
ties,  be,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  separate  the  time 
of  Joseph  and  Joachim  from  the  subsequent  period. 
Those  two  kings  issued  (after  the  French  fashion) 
abundance  of  ordinances  on  these  subjects,  partly 
from  real  concern  for  their  interest,  partly  out  of 
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ostentatioD,  and  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  but,  un- 
luckily, very  few  of  the  provisions  decreed  by  them 
were  carried  into  execution,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
want  of  money. 

According  to  a  law  of  1806,  every  place,  the 
population  of  which  exceeded  8,000  inhabitants, 
was  to  pay  a  schoolmaster  and  a  schoolmistress  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  commune,  to  impart  instruction 
in  the  christian  reli^on,  and  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning.  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  as  I 
iiave  observed,  that  the  object  of  this  law  was  ful- 
filled, but  rather  that  an  existing  want  of  schools 
caused  it  to  be  issued.  In  Naples,  the  law  of  1808 
directed  11  girls'  schools  to  be  established  at  the 
expence  of  the  city.  In  places  of  the  third  class, 
(law  of  1810)  the  parish  priests  may  likewise  be 
schoolmasters.  The  commune  finds  room,  and 
pays  six  dollars  per  month,  and  the  scholar  one 
carlin  monthly.  The  decurions  may  release  not 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  scholars  from  this  pay- 
ment. Parents  and  guardians  are  enjoined  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  into  which  all  who  have  at- 
tained their  fifth  year  must  be  admitted. 

Above  the  schools  there  were  to  be,  after  the 
French  fisuhion,  gymnasiums,  lyceums,  and  uni- 
versities. By  virtue  of  the  first  law  of  1806,  the 
University  of  Naples  was  to  have  five  faculties, 
with  thirty-three  professorships,  six  for  law,  one  for 
divinity,  one  for  philosophical    morality  and   re- 
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ligioQ,  aeven  tor  medidne,  &c.  It  abolkbed  the 
lectures  on  the  law  of  nationsy  (afterwards  re-esta- 
Uished)  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  nidi-* 
ments  of  theology,  (teologia  primariay,  Thomas  dt 
Aquino,  history  of  the  councils,  Roman  literature, 
(Greek  was  previously  out  of  the  question)  and 
general  history.  For  all  the  philosophical  sciences, 
properly  so  called,  but  one  professor  was  granted, 
for  history  none;  on  the  other  hand,  a  professor 
for  worms  and  microscopic  animalcule  is  specified. 
The  salary  of  the  professors  was  to  be  from  900  to 
4fOO  dollars  per  annum.  They  were  required  to 
hold  three  lectures  a  week,  of  at  least  an  hour  and 
a  half  each*  In  the  first  half  hour  the  professor 
was  to  dictate,  in  the  second  to  explain,  and  in  the 
third,  to  examine.  The  council,  or  senate,  for  the 
oosiduct  of  all  university  matters,  was  to  cawnsist  of 
the  royal  prefect,  six  other  royal  civil  ofiicers,  six 
professors,  a  presiding  member,  and  a  secretarj. 

These  ioaxiequate  appointments  and  regulations 
were  completed  in  the  years  1811  and  1818.  The 
faculty  of  the  mathematical  sciences  was  to  hanre 
9  professors^  medicine  7,  divinity  4,  for  doctrine;, 
archaeology,  eccleidastical  history,  and  exegesis. 
The  faculty  of  law  was  to  have  seven  professors ; 
for  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  civil  law,  penal 
law,,  commercial  law,  law-practice,  Roman  law,  sta- 
tistics,, and  economy*  The  literary-philosophical 
faculty  numbered  tei^  {»:ofes3orships :  for  Italian 
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eloquence,  Latin  language  and  eloquenoe,  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  Hebrew  language,  Arabic 
language,  criticism  and  diplomacy,  morality,  chro- 
nology, ideology. 

The  university  has  a  rector,  and  each  faculty  a 
^fean,  wbooi  the  king  appoints  from  among  three 
persons  proposed  to  him  for  two  years.  The  pro- 
fessors wear  a  particular  dress  and  a  medal ;  they 
have  the  entrSe  to  court*  They  must  not  teach  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  a  university  and  a  gymna- 
sium. A  professor  receives  at  first  115  lire  (francs) 
per  mouth ;  at  the  end  of  five  years  150  lire,  and 
of  fifteen  years  900  lire,  which  is  the  highest  salary. 
Out  of  the  fees  paid  for  degrees,  he  may  receive  an- 
nually as  much  as  410  lire,  and  the  dean  twice  that 
sum.  The  salary  and  the  other  receipts  of  the 
restor  may  amount  to  4,400  lire.  It  was  made  ob- 
Ugati>ry<A  many  persons  to  take  the  academical 
degrees.  The  students  were  to  bring  with  them  a 
whole  series  of  papers  and  testimonials,  and  to  com- 
mence their  studies  in  the  philosophioid  feculty. 
Every  two  months  they  were  to  obtain  from  the 
pro&ssorsi  ^oertificates  that  they  had  att«ided  the 
lectures^ 

In  eveigr  piKuvince  th^:e  waa  to  be  at  least  oAe 
gymnasium  (in  Naples  two,)  with  an  income  of 
6000  dollars,  and  teachers  for  Latin^  Greek,  Ita- 
lian, mathematics,  logic,  ethics  and  metaphysics, 
natural  philosophy,  geography,  and  chronology. 
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Of  history  no  mention  is  made ;  on  the  other  hand, 
teachers  of  writing,  drawing,  fencing,  dancing,  and 
French,  are  specified.  Such  were  the  directions 
given  on  patient  paper. 

The  superintendence  of  the  theological  semina- 
ries was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops ;  but  the 
intendants  were  to  be  present  at  the  public  exami- 
nations, and  no  pupil  was  to  be  admitted  till  he 
had  completed  his  18th  year. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  consisted,  agree- 
ably to  a  law  of  1808,  of  three  academies,  for  his- 
tory and  belles  ]ettres  with  20  members,  for  the 
exact  sciences  with  24,  for  the  fine  arts  with  10. 
The  first  time  the  king  appointed  the  members, 
subsequently  they  were  to  be  elected  by  majority  of 
votes.  The  president,  likewise  elected,  was  changed 
every  six  months.  The  members  wore  a  light  blue 
embroidered  uniform.— 'In  1811,  Joachim  decreed 
that  the  Society  should  consist  of  two  academies, 
the  first  for  the  sciences,  the  second  for  philology 
and  fine  arts.  Each  division  might  have  80  ordi- 
nary, SO  honorary,  and  60  corresponding  members. 

For  schools  for  the  arts  and  grades  and  polytech- 
nic schools,  ordinances  were  at  least  drawn  up. 
The  libraries,  pictures,  statues,  and  other  collec- 
tions of  the  suppressed  convents,  were  to  be  pre- 
served and  given  up  to  the  schools  or  other  pubUc 
institutions — an  injunction  which  has  frequently 
been  evaded.     A  special  commission  was  charged 
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to  attend  to  the  preservation  and  arrangement  of 
the  archives.  A  law  of  1807  directs  that  no  book 
shall  be  printed  or  imported  without  the  permission 
of  the  minister  of  the  police  ;  neither  shall  any  be 
used  as  a  groundwork  in  public  instruction,  without 
the  permission  of  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  or 
in  seminaries  and  churches  without  the  permission 
of  the  minister  for  religion. 

In  the  year  1811  was  issued  a  circumstantial  law 
relative  to  theatres,  essentially  to  this  effect.  A 
company  of  actors  purposing  to  perform  dramas  or 
operas  must  first  prove  to  the  chief  intendant  that 
it  has  obtained  the  author's  permission  to  do  so. 
Every  actor,  singer^  or  dancer,  receives  from  the 
chief  intendant  a  patent,  or  appointment,  in  which 
it  is  specified  whether  he  is  qualified  for  theatres  of 
the  first  and  second  class.  These  testimonials  must 
moreover  express  his  rank,  that  is  to  say,  whether 
he  is  a  first,  second,  or  third  rate  actor,  dancer,  &c., 
or  a  mere  figurant,  and  the  like.  These  patents 
are  countersigned  by  the  police,  and  confer  the 
right  of  performing  in  the  provincial  theatres  also. 
Without  the  approbation  of  the  intendant  appointed 
by  the  king,  no  play  can  be  performed,  neither  can 
a  passport  to  go  abroad  be  granted  to  any  actor, 
singer,  or  dancer.  Every  manager  of  a  theatre 
must  state  what  resources  he  has  at  his  command. 
If  he  becomes  bankrupt,  he  cannot  obtain  a  new 
licence   without  giving  security.      Without   such 
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licence  no  itinerant  company  can  perform  or  impro^ 
vise.  In  Naples,  the  chief  intendant  and  oertain 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  adjust  all  disputes 
between  managers  and  actors ;  in  the  provinces  the 
intendant  decides.  Every  company  shall  give  an- 
nqally  two  representations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. — ^I  find  that  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo  now 
receives  a  yearly  allowance  of  STyOOO,  and  the 
Florentino  of  6000  dollars,  but  know  not  whether 
any  further  advantages  may  ao^ue  to  them  from 
public  institutions  or  from  the  court. 

The  re-action  in  the  general  opinion,  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  restoration  of  the  old  sovereignty, 
manifested  itself  also  in  the  schools  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  books  of  instruction,  as  weU 
as.  in  directions  relative  to  prayers,  beads,  attending 
mass,  and  the  like.  In  the  smaller  places,  the  cler- 
gyman is  allowed  to  give  instruction  for  a  moderate 
compensation — an  arrangement  which  one  cannot 
but  approve.  This  proviso,  however,  sounds  rather 
strange:  No  salary  can  be  assigned  for  a  school- 
mistress for  the  girls,  in  those  communes  where 
there  is  none  that  can  read,  write,  and  give  instruc- 
tion. It  was  no  doubt  the  knowledge  of  this  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  kind  that  gave  ooca»on 
to  a  well-informed  man  to  assert  in  the  Annals  of 
Statistics  (xxiv.  815,)  that  in  Lombardy  ten  times 
as  much  is  done  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
the  people  as  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.     To 
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this^  too,  it  is  owing  that  in  Naples  there  are  so 
many  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  writing  letters  for 
others,  and  even^  for  well-dressed  persons  who  can- 
not write  themselves.  Galanti,  in  bis  Description 
of  Naples  (p.  Sll,)  asserto  that  *<  out  of  about 
100,000  inhabitants  from  10  to  18  years  of  age, 
only  four  or  five  thousand  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion ;  while  the  proportion  in  the  provinces  was 
still  more  unfavourable.'" 

Neither  was  enough  done  for  the  university. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  were  fixed  at  from 
860  to  460  dollars;  with  all  the  submdiary  sources 
of  income,  none  exceeded  660  dollars.  In  1819 
the  number  of  the  professors  of  law  was  limited  to 
four :  two  for  Roman  law^  one  for  the  civil  code, 
and  one  for  the  four  other  codes,  the  law  of  nature, 
the  law  of  nations,  and  pcditical  economy.  The 
stud^ts  are  not  admitted  to  any  academical  degree 
unless  they  produce  testimonials  that  they  have 
attended  the  churches.     They  pay  no  fees. 

The  Borboni  Society  superseded  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Sciences.  It  consists  of  three  divisions— 
Ist^the  Academy  for  Herculaneum  and  Archaeology, 
with  SO  members ;  2nd,  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
with  80 ;  and  Srd,  the  Fine  Arts,  with  10  ordinary 
members.  At  elections,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members  must  be  present,  and  at  least  half  of  the 
votes  and  one  more  must  be  favourable.  For  every 
attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  every  paper  acknow- 
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ledged  to  possess  merit,  a  medal  of  the  value  of  six 
dollars  is  awarded. 

Complaints  are  made,  (and  as  it  appears,  justly,) 
not  only  of  the  severity  of  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual censorship,  but  also  of  the  duty  on  books.  Of 
every  native  illustrated  work  five  copies  must  be 
delivered,  of  every  other  eight  copies.  Books  im- 
ported from  abroad  formerly  paid  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  only  two  per  cent ;  now  every  octavo  volume 
imported  pays  3  carlines,  every  quarto  6,  and  every 
folio  9  carlines — an  enormously  high  duty,  while 
in  Prussia,  about  4  carlines  only  (half  a  dollar)  are 
paid  for  a  whole  hundred -weight  of  imported  books. 
Nay,  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  a  copy  of 
the  AUgemcme  Zettv/ng^  every  expence  and  charge 
for  which  has  been  paid  as  far  as  Terracina,  never, 
theless  costs  600  florins  per  year  in  Messina. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  in  justification 
of  these  heavy  duties,  but  all  equally  absurd.  They 
are  imposed,  it  is  alleged,  to  encourage  the  home 
book-trade ;  but  the  impolicy  of  such  extravagant 
protecting  duties  has  been  long  proved,  and  the 
importation  of  books  from  abroad,  mostly  printed 
in  foreign  languages,  cannot  have  any  efPect  on 
Neapolitan  printing  or  not  printing.  Government 
wishes,  we  are  further  told,  to  prevent  the  people 
from  laying  out  money  on  bad  books — an  absurd 
precaution,  and  a  silly  guardianship.  It  wishes  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  bad  and  immoral  books ; 
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as  if  there  were  not  likewise  good  and  moral  books, 
or  the  degree  of  goodness  and  excellence  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  size,  &c.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
general  hatred  of  science  and  literary  cultivation, 
which  conceals  itself  behind  pretexts  of  all  sorts, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  system  ;  for  the  most  arbi- 
trary absolutism  might  devise  other  and  more  suit* 
able  means  for  separating  the  good  from  the  bad, 
and  excluding  the  latter.  None  has  any  longer  the 
courage  to  defend  these  imposts;  none  has  the 
courage  and  the  firmness  to  abolish  them. 

A  law  of  18^  relative  to  excavations  deserves 
mention.  These  researches  must  not  be  made 
without  permission,  neither  must  the  articles  found 
be  sold  or  repaired.  A  particular  commission  de- 
cides on  the  value  of  the  objects,  and  whether  they 
shall  be  purchased  or  not. 

The  annual  lectures  at  the  universities  commence 
on  the  5th  of  November,  and  end  on  the  80th  of 
June.  No  lectures  are  delivered  on  certain  saints' 
days  and  birthdays,  in  the  festival  weeks,  and  on 
Thursdays  throughout  the  years. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  observations  so  often 
made  on  the  Italian  universities.  History  and 
public  law  are  wholly  wanting,  philosophy,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  a  great  measure,  and  the  theolo- 
gical faculty  is  scarcely  deserving  of  that  name. 
The  material  sides  of  science  are  universally  placed 
conspicuously  in   the  fore-ground,  and  the  intel- 
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lectual  thruit  into  the  back-grouodi  Whal  is  de- 
ficient in  theology  at  the  univeraty,  the  efwcopal 
Beoiinaries  are  intended  to  supply »>  and  wherever 
want  of  historical  knowledge  and  sagacity  manifests 
itself,  the  police  has  endeavoured  to  direct  or  to 
drive  all  stray  sheep  into  the  track  that  it  would 
have  them  pursue.  As  this,  however,  may  sQund 
rather  too  derogatory  and  unfavourable,  J  shall 
quote  a  passage  from  the  temperate  Bianchini^s 
History  of  the  Finances  (III.  814.)  .  He  say^ : 
^^  The  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  is  extremely 
trifling,  (pochissima)  and  the  other  classes  rather 
gain  instruction  for  themselves  than  derive  it  from 
the  public  institutions.  It  is  calculated  that,  in  se- 
veral of  the  provinces,  scarcely  one  in  150  or  160 
persons  goes  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.^' 

With  this  is  connected  the  remarkable  drcum- 
stance  that  even  the  sciences  of  the  faculties  are 
studied  more  out  of  than  in  the  university,  and 
taught  partly  by  university  professors,  partly  by 
other  persons.  Those  professors,  I  was  assured  by 
a  well-informed  man,  are  obliged  to  seek  these  aids 
to  keep  themselves  from  starving ;  and  a  student 
added  that  those  lectures  at  the  university,  for 
which  a  scudo  per  month  is  paid,  are  much  better 
attended  than  such  as  are  gratuitous.  On  account 
of  the  great  number  of  holidays,  too,  the  progress 
made  there  is  but  slow ;  whereas  a  student  gains 
time  by  means  of  private  lectures,  and  can  obtain 
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the  academical  degrees  without  having  ever  been 
at  the  university,  if  he  but  proves  at  the  examina- 
tion that  he  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
punctually  pays  the  fees. 

Thus  the  imperfection  of  the  principal  university 
causes  recourse  to  be  had  to  the  bad  substitute  of 
many  petty  universities^  by  which  completeness  of 
the  plan  of  instruction  and  comprehensiveness  and 
solidity  of  study  must  assuredly  suffer. 

Loud  and  general  are  the  complaints  of  the  levity 
and  partiality  with  which  professorships  at  the  uni- 
versity are  conferred  frequentiy  on  the  most  igno- 
rant persons,  to  the  exclul^ion  of  truly  clever  and' 
qualified  men.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  benefit  that  it  is  accu- 
rately determined  by  a  law,  obtained  with  some  dif- 
ficulty by  Mazzetti,  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  what 
publicly  acknowledged  merits  a  professor  must 
possess,  or  to  what  oral  or  written  examination  each 
candidate  must  submit.  The  defects  of  this  mode 
of  proceeding  might  easily  be  demonstrated ;  but  it 
is  a  point  gained,  inasmuch  as  secret  intrigues  and 
interested  patronage  are  done  away  with,  because 
questions,  answers,  examination,  and  decision,  are 
public,  nay,  circulated  everywhere  by  means  of 
the  press. 
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LETTER  CVI. 

Naples— Agriculture — Corn-Trade — Forests. 

Naples,  July  14th. 

Allow  me  to  lay  before  you  to-day  some  desul- 
tory observations  on  agriculture  and  the  management 
of  the  forests  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  The 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  sale  of  the  pos^ 
sessions  of  the  convents  and  the  domains,  as  well  as 
many  other  laws,  could  not  fail  to  have  great  influ- 
ence on  agriculture.  Thus,  for  instance^  a  great 
deal  of  landed  property  was  transferred  from  the 
bands  of  indolent  people  of  quality  into  those  of 
active  persons,  and  the  number  of  independent 
proprietors  increased.  Numberless  services  and 
restrictions  were  put  an  end  to,  and  hence  arose  the 
possibility  of  a  more  free  application  and  greater 
productiveness. 

This  new  liberty  again  had  its  dark  side,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  wood,  which  I 
shall  notice  presently,  but  in  many  other  respects. 
Thus  the  new  owners  were  frequently  in  want  of 
the  requisite  capital;  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
usurers  and  speculators,  and  were  soon  obliged 
to  dispose  of  their  recently- acquired  property. 
Wealthy  purchasers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  could 
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not  or  did  not  choose  to  manage  their  estates  them- 
selves, trusted  to  incompetent  persons,  and  thereby 
frequently  sustained  a  loss  that  deterred  them  from 
further  attempts. 

Economical  societies  which  were  established  were 
not  wholly  unproductive  of  beneficial  eiFects,  but 
could  not  conquer  the  repugnance  of  the  great  to 
study  agriculture,  and  to  pursue  it  themselves. 
Hence  a  writer  of  this  country*  observes :  ."  The 
country  life,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Neapolitans 
consists  merely  in  breathing  a  different  air  and 
spending  more  money  than  in  the  city.  More 
numerous  parties,  more  ruinous  play,  more  magni- 
ficent entertainments,  more  expensive  diversions, 
in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  what  country  life 
ought  to  be — ^in  such  things  it  is  that  the  vil- 
legiatura  consists,^  Goldoni  has  represented  and 
satirized  this  perverted  practice  in  much  the  same 
manner. 

As  the  right  mode  of  managing  the  estates  of 
the  nobles  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  so  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  property  of  the  communes  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  At  any  rate,  the  laws 
and  the  custom  of  letting  them  for  a  short  time  is 
attended  with  considerable  disadvantages ;  and,  be- 
sides, they  generally  get  into  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  place, 

*  GaXznXi,  NapoU,  220. 
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and  who  exert  it  in  their  own  favour,  or  in  that  of 
others. 

Peace  and  war,  internal  disturbances^  want  of  a 
market,  &c.,  have  likewise  operated  detrimentally 
on  agriculture^  and  not  less  so  the  vacillating  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  corn*trade.  Hence  Pecchio 
says  :*  ^^  In  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  the  happy 
perseverance  of  writers  has  produced  a  more  liber^ 
legislation  on  the  corn  trade ;  but  in  the  kii^om 
of  Naples^  the  old  prejudices  continued  unoonqupr- 
able.  From  1401  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
the  trade  in  com  was  always  conducted  there  on 
false  principles.  All  sorts  of  the  worst  restrictions 
and  }ffecautionary  measures  succeeded  one  another; 
magazines,  depots,  the  farming  of  the  trade  in 
bread  and  flour,  fixed  prices  for  corn,,  &c. — and 
the  inevitable  consequences  were  scarcity,,  dearth, 
and  the  decline  of  agriculture.'^ 

The  government  long  conceived  that  the  best  way 
to  counteract  these  evils  was  to  command  accurate 
statements  to  be  rendered  of  all  existing  stockj^,  and 
to  fix  how  much  each  was  at  liberty  to  selU  and 
how  much  he  was  required  to  store  away.  This 
system  gave  rise  to  numberless,  checks  and  restric- 
tions, and  the  upshot  of  all  these  efforts  was — arise 
in  the  price  of  bread.  Though  many  errors  of  this 
kind  were  relinquished,  nay,  though  at: times  the 
corn-trade  was  suddenly  thrown  quite  open,  fresh 
*  Storia  dell*  economiapubbliea,p.22S. 
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apprdiensions  continually  arose,  and  the  import  and 
export  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  oil,  and  com,  were 
(even  down  to  the  fNiesent  day)  sometimes  allowed, 
at. others  prohibited,  which  unsettled  state  of  things 
opposes,  prodigious  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
agricultural  plans.* 

It  was  in  Sicily,  io  particular,  that  the  estdbhsh- 
ment  of  general  corn-magazines,  {cariaUofi),  long 
found  strenuous  advocates,  and  it  was  not  till  very 
recently,  as  I  shall  show  bye-and-bye,  that  it  was  re- 
linquished ;  now,  on  the  other  hand,  houses  for 
l^nding  money  upon  com,  {moniijrunientarii)  are 
in  great  vogue.  The  communes  usually  raise,  by 
means  of  additional  centimes  to  the  land-tax,  a  ca- 
pital for  the  purchase  of  com,  which  is  advanced 
to  the  poor  for  seed,  and  repaid  at  harvest-time, 
with  an  increase  of  about  six  per  cent.  In  this 
way,  it  ia  true,  an  urgent  extraordinary  necesaty 
may  sometimes  be  relieved ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  proceeding  is  too  complicated,  tedious,  and 
costly ;  beades,  such  a  practice  has  in  general  the 
effect  of  discouraging  a  disposition  to  economy  and 
fbreaght,  and  of  leading  men  to  the  consumption 
beforehand  of  the  growing  crop,  instead  of  defray- 
ing the  current  expenses  out  of  the  savings  of  the 
pai^. 

The  debts  in  which  most  of  the  nobility  are  in- 

*  Agriculture  is  nevertheless  in  the  most  flourishing  state  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdoiii«  for  iastaoce  in  Terra  di  Lavorot 
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volved,  operate  in  a  amilar  manner ;  nay,  through 
their  own  fault  and  defective  laws,  they  are  almost 
without  credit.  If  the  nobility  are  too  idle  or  too 
proud  to  follow  professions  which  produce  and 
bring  in  something  ;  if  other  classes  outstrip  them 
in  this  respect,  while  they  continue  to  live  beyond 
their  income — their  ruin  must  be  inevitable.  The 
laws  relative  to  mortgages,  valuations,  sales  by 
auction,  are  so  one-sided  and  defective,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  debtors  so  difficult  and  dilatory, 
that  capitalists  are  shy  of  lending  money  on  landed 
property.  Or  such  incredibly  high  interest  is  paid, 
that  no  sort  of  employment  of  the  capital  can  make 
a  return  for  it.  A  loan  institution,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Prussian,  and  conducted  with  due  caution, 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
country. 

The  suppression  of  the  feudal  system  and  feoff- 
ments of  trust,  the  sale  of  the  domains  and  of  mo- 
nastic  property,  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the 
communes,  &c.,  proved,  as  I  have  observed,  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  industry  and  agriculture: 
they  led,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  felling  of  woods 
and  the  conversion  of  the  land  to  tillage.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  them  were  managed  in  the 
worst  manner,  or  wholly  unproductive ;  it  is  true 
that  the  turning  them  into  tillage  was  in  many 
places  a  permanent  advantage.  But  in  the  years 
between  1807  and  1811  most  people  thought  only 
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of  the  coming  day  and  of  immediate  profit;  hence 
the  reckless  felling  of  timber,  and  the  introduction 
of  tillage  in  tracts  lately  occupied  by  forests,  and 
mostly  situated  on  hills^  The  mischievous  conse- 
quences were  but  too  soon  apparent.  After  a  few 
favourable  harvests,  the  soil,  left  unmanured,  was 
found  to  be  exhausted ;  it  was  exposed  to  the  re- 
doubled violence  of  storms  and  torrents  of  rain» 
sudden  inundations  and  long  drought,  failure  of  the 
springs,  the  washing  away  of  the  mould,  the  rolling 
down  of  stones,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  lands  that 
lay  below. 

For  these  and  such  like  reasons  it  was  at  first 
forbidden  to  turn  the  sites  of  woods  into  tillage 
without  permission ;  and  a  still  more  general  law 
was  issued  on  the  18th  of  October,  I8I99  by  which 
the  superintendence  over  all  the  forests  in  the  king- 
dom (of  course  those  belonging  to  the  king,  the 
churches,  the  communes,  and  private  individuals) 
was  committed  to  a  special  board,  subordinate,  how- 
ever, to  the  ministry  of  the  finances  and  the  inte- 
rior. No  proprietor  of  forests,  it  is  further  said, 
shall  fell  umber  without  permission,  or  break  up 
the  ground  either  for  tillage  or  for  new  plantations* 
The  conversion  of  the  ground  to  the  purposes  of 
tillage  shall  only  take  place, 

1.  When  the  site  is  so  level,  or  has  so  little  slope 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  apprehension 
on  account  of  the  lands  and  roads  situated  below  it ; 
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2.  WbeD  the  extwt  of  the  woodland  is  inaigiii- 
fieanty  when  it  is  sqpanted  from  other  woods^  and 
is  surrounded  by  land  in  tillage ; 

8.  When  the  sml  appears  to  be  permanently  fer- 
ule; and 

4.  When  the  province  abounds  in  timber. 

This  law  found  many  panegyrists^  but  likewise 
many  opponents.  People  oom[dained  of  useless  re- 
quiations,  erroneous  premises,  vexatious  inter- 
ference with  property;  hence  the  efforts  to  keep 
secret  what  was  done»  to  hold  back  evidence  of 
transgresflion,  to  quash  the  sentence  against  con- 
victed persons. 

A  new  law  of  the  Slst  of  August,  1886,  was 
issued  to  put  an  end  to  these  complaints  and  abuses. 
The  superintendence  of  the  authorities  over  privirte 
woods  wasy  therefore,  limited  solely  to  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  them,  and  the  duty, 
which  the  government  bad  previously  levied  on  the 
fall  of  private  timber,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
costs  of  management,  was  remitted.  Woodland 
shall  not  be  tilled  without  permisaon;  and  this 
shall  not  be  granted  for  plots  which  have  a  rapid 
declivity.  Woodland  which  has  been  turned  to 
tillage  with  or  without  permission,  since  1815,  shaH 
be  again  planted  with  trees,  if  the  site  is  ste^  and 
injury  arises  from  the  change  to  the  lands  situated 
lower  down.  The  same  must  be  done  if  the  con- 
version to  tillage  took  place  bef(N*e  1815,  and  the 
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owner  fails  within  two  years  to  pmnt  out  means  for 
preventing  the  threatened  mischief.  The  finrest 
o£Scers  make  the  necessary  inquiries  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  intendaDt  decides  respecting  tillage  or  plant- 
ing. Forests  which  are  not  yet  divided,  and  are 
become  absolutely  free  property,  (whether  belong- 
ing to  churches,  foundations,  communes,  or  private 
persons,)  remain  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
state,  and  are  treated  and  mabaged  as  woods  of  the 
state.  Irregular  falls  of  wood  shall  no  where  take 
place,  and  minute  directions  relative  to  their  time 
and  extent,  pasturage,  &c.  shall  be  enforced. 

This  law  seems  calculated  to  remedy  many  evils. 
It  is  likewise  asserted,  (and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  truly,) 
that  the  cleared  ground  may  be  again  planted  and 
covered  with  wood  at  a  small  expense,  if  only  the 
cattle,  and  e^)ecially  the  goats,  are  kept  long  enough 
from  the  hills.  The  immoderate  conversion  of 
woodland  to  tillage  seems  now  to  be  checked,  but 
by  no  means  the  immoderate  felling  of  tirob^. 

It  is  vn*ong  to  assume  that  no  want  of  wood  can 
take  place,  because  it  will  always  be  produced  in 
proportionate  quantity  to  the  demand :  for  this  pro- 
duction requires  many  years;  whereas  the  owner 
derives  more  profit  from  cutting  it  down  than  from 
sacrificing  his  momentary  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  posterity  and  the  general  welfare. 

Nay,  it  is  maintained  that  this  well-meant  law  has 
had  a  directly  contrary  result,  and  afforded  occa- 
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sion  for  procuring  a  sort  of  authorization  of  the 
grossest  abuses  from  thoughtless  or  interested 
officers.  The  very  government  (in  contradictbn 
with  itself)  even  furnishes  occasion  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  wood,  since,  for  instance,  it 
lays  a  heavy  duty  on  the  importation  of  coal,  or 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  ship-timber,  which  is 
then  used  for  fuel  or  for  making  charcoal,  to  the 
diminished  profit  of  the  owner. 
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Naples — The  Domains — The  Tavdiere  in  Apulia — Roads — 
Commerce — ^Prince  of  Cassaro. 

Naples,  July  15th. 

To  the  preceding  accounts  I  subjoin  to-day  some 
particulars  concerning  the  management  of  the  do- 
mains and  the  very  peculiar  Tavoliere  of  Apulia. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Joseph  to  the 
throne,  a  new  board  was  instituted  for  the  domains, 
and  the  management,  not  only  of  the  estates  of  the 
crown,  but  of  all  vacant  church  property  and  all 
the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  was 
assigned  to  it.  The  domains  were  sold  or  let  at  a 
rent,  or  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  the  latter 
case  the  produce  was  calculated  according  to  the 
amount  last  given,  or  by  the  land-tax,  or  by  the 
income  of  the  last  two  years. 
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The  Tavoliere  of  Apulia  is  a  mostly  level  plain 
belonging  to  the  crown,  of  about  74  Italian  square 
miles,  (about  4^  German,  and  95  English)  which 
has  for  ages  been  used  only  for  pasturage,  nay,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  So 
far  back  as  1447}  Alphonso  I.  issued  circumstantial 
laws  relative  to  the  division  of  the  ground,  the  levy 
of  rents,  the  number  of  the  cattle  to  be  driven  upon* 
it,  superintendence,  mortgages,  authorities,  &c.  In 
summer,  the  herds  generally  ascended  into  the 
Abruzzi,  and  in  winter  they  went  down  again  into 
the  Tavoliere,  whereby  (as  in  Spain)  much  injury 
was  done  to  husbandmen  and  proprietors.  Frequent 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  remedy 
these  evils ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  old  system  was 
retained,  according  to  which  the  use  of  the  ground 
was  always  farmed  for  one  year  (or  in  more  recent 
times  for  six  years)  for  depasturing  cattle,  and  every 
species  of  tillage  was  forbidden.  Petitions  to  per- 
mit the  latter  have  been  invariably  rejected  ever 
since  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  upon  different  pretexts, 
for  instance,  because  then  the  capital  would  run 
short  of  butchers'  meat,  and  the  just  proportion 
between  cattle-breeding  and  tillage  be  destroyed. 
Such  continued  to  be  the  compulsory  application  of 
a  tract  of  land  in  Europe,  as  though  it  had  been 
one  of  the  steppes  of  Asia ;  and  the  transition  from 
the  pastoral  life  to  agriculture,  or  the  combination 
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of  the  two  modes  of  life,  waB  regarded  as  a  retro- 
grade step  and  a  folly. 

At  all  this  the  French  could  not  fail  to  take  greai 
offence,  and  so  early  as  the  Slst  of  May,  1806,  a 
law  was  issued  which  completely  chang^  the  state 
of  the  Tavoliere.  Instead  of  the  farming  for  a  time, 
a  fixed  rent  was  to  be  substituted,  and  the  same  was 
to  be  paid  at  certain  periods,  calculated  at  four  per 
cent,  on  the  capital.  Every  one  was  allowed  to 
apply  the  land  to  pasturage  or  tillage,  just  as  he 
pleased.  The  last^mentioned  circumstance  and  the 
transition  from  insecure  possession  for  a  time  to 
fixed  property  were  a  praiseworthy  emancipation 
and  an  essential  improvement.  But  even  in  this 
measure  compulsory  clauses  sufficiently  betrayed 
interested  motives.  Yet  these  appeared  in  a  much 
worse  shape,  in  a  shape  that  totally  destroyed  all 
the  good  recently  effected,  when  the  rent  to  be 
paid  was  increased  in  various  ways  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  carro,  which  till  then  had  in  fact  paid  but 
S4  dollars,  was  required  to  pay  66,  including  the 
new  ground-rent.  Whoever  did  not  within  SO 
days  declare  his  willingness  to  acbept  all  these  con* 
ditions  was  to  forfeit  his  right  and  be  put  out  of 
possession.  Necessity,  fear,  habits,  new  and  ex^ 
aggerated  hopes,  silenced  almost  all  opposition. 

Till  the  restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  however, 
partition,  cultivation,  and  improvement,  had  not 
made  the  expected  advances ;    and  for  this  state  of 
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things  numberless  reasons  were  assigned  and  num- 
berless remedies  proposed,  only  not  the  right  reason 
and  the  right  remedy. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1817,  appeared  a  new 
law  relative  to  the  Tavoliere,  which  abolished  ail 
that  was  sen^ble  and  beneficial  in  the  former  one, 
and  retained,  or  even  aggravated,  all  that  was  absurd 
and  detrimental.  The  permission  to  acquire  full 
property  and  credit  by  a  redemption  of  the  rent 
was  repealed ;  the  permission  to  cultivate  the  land 
as  the  occupant  pleased  was  repealed  :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unreasonably  high  rent  was  not  only  re-* 
tained  but  even  raised.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
due  and  natural  proportion  between  pasture  and 
arable  land  in  the  kingdom,  no  one  was  ever  to  till 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  his  land,  upon  the  penalty 
of  paying  a  tenfold  rent.  Whoever  had  done  this 
(under  the  sanction  of  the  former  law)  was  declared 
an  illegal  possessor,  &c. 

A  minute  analysis  of  the  law  would  prove  how 
justly  Matteo  de  Augustinis  says  of  it,  that  it  is  a 
shapeless  mass  of  prescripts  which  betray  ignorance 
of  all  true  theories  of  administration  and  political 
economy. 

The  distress  and  the  complaints  in  the  Tavoliere 
kept  continually  increasing,  so  that  the  government 
at  length  applied  to  various  persons  for  their  opinions. 
The  numerous  printed  works  on  this  subject  prove 
the  sincerity  of  the  writers,  and,  in  this  particular 
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case,  the  liberality  of  the  censors ;  but  their  intrin- 
sic value  diifers  exceedingly.  While  some  of  those 
publications  display  correct  scientific  views  and  great 
practical  knowledge,  others  have  not  yet  advanced 
to  the  rudiments  of  the  theory,  and  descant  on 
what  are  proposed  as  practical  plans,  though  mani- 
festly impracticable,  nay  even  absurd.  Thus  some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  owners  of  the  land  should 
first  drain  it,  plant  trees,  purify  the  air,  build  houses, 
stables,  and  cattle-sheds,  to  pattern,  and  then  apply 
for  permission  to  till  the  ground.  This  permission, 
they  say,  can  only  be  granted  when  the  mathema- 
tical and  necessary  proportion  between  pasture  and 
arable  land  is  not  likely  to  be  deranged,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  future  improvement  will  not  produce 
deterioration  in  other  places.  And  this  stupid  in- 
terference is  recommended  by  people  who  talk  at 
the  same  time  of  extension  of  liberty  ! 

Let  every  one  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  land, 
let  him  redeem  his  rent  or  not  as  he  thinks  proper : 
general  calculations  of  the  supply  of  butchers'  meat 
required  by  Naples,  and  the  quantity  which  the 
Tavoliere  should  be  bound  to  furnish,  are  silly  and 
ridiculous.  That  improved  agriculture  increases 
the  number  of  cattle  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
penetration  of  those  Solomons;  and  still  less  do 
they  seem  to  have  considered  that  every  occupant 
of  land  arranges  the  due  proportion  of  both  branches 
better  than  a  central  board  in  the  capital. 
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So  long  ago  as  1832,  the  proportions  had  been 
scientifically  so  well  discussed  and  practically  so 
completely  demonstrated  that  an  essential  modifi- 
cation and  improvement  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  made  in  the  mischievous  law.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done,  and  the  Tavoliere  is  still  in  the 
same  wretched  condition  as  ever.  A  bank  esta- 
blished in  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money 
to  landowners  there  at  the  rate  of  6  to  7  per  cent, 
has  neither  relieved  them  nor  done  any  good  for 
itself;  and  this  certainly  tends  to  illustrate  the 
main  point,  the  noli  me  tangere  -^  namely  :  — 

1.  That  unless  occupants  are  permitted  to  apply 
the  land  to  what  purpose  they  please,  and  to  redeem 
the  rent;  no  real  improvement  can  take  place ;  and 

2.  That,  before  these  amendments,  no  landowner 
in  the  Tavoliere  can  obtain  money  upon  mortgage 
or  loan,  so  long  as 

3.  The  unjustly  imposed  and  exorbitant  rent  is 
continued.  Unless  a  reasonable  reduction,  suited 
to  circumstances,  take  place,  the  occupant  will  al- 
ways find  a  want  of  advances  and  capital,  and  the 
creditor  of  security. 

Notwithstanding  the  just  censure  which  must  be 
pronounced  on  this  and  on  many  other  things,  even 
rigid  critics  admit  that,  since  1806,  agriculture,  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  manufactures,  trade,  roads,  &c., 
are  essentially  improved — a  consequence  of  the  na- 
tural quality  of  the  land,  of  native  industry,  of 
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peace,  and  of  the  legislation.  The  latter,  however, 
has  sometimes  fallen  into  great  errors,  and  some- 
times even  nursed  and  cherished  these  with  particu* 
lar  fondness.  But  it  is  true  that  the  plans  and 
views  of  those  who  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  admi- 
nistration, and  supply  it  with  good  advice,  are  by 
no  means  always  consistent.  The  same  man,  for 
instance,  who  complains  that  the  breed  of  sheep  is 
no  longer  improved  by  the  importation  of  merinos, 
hopes  to  improve  that  of  horses  by  a  prohibition  to 
import  those  animals,  and  thanks  the  government 
for  having  issued  such  a  prohibition.* 

In  like  manner  very  many  (and  particularly  the 
goivemment  in  6xing  the  rates  of  duties)  entertain 
the  erroneous  opinion,  that  high  protecting  duties 
and  monopolies  alone  can  give  prosperity  to  native 
manufactures.  Of  the  great  experiments  proving 
the  very  reverse,  which  have  of  late  been  made  in 
Prussia  and  in  Germany,  people  here  either  do  not 
know,  or  will  not  know,  any  thing.  The  cloth, 
cotton,  and  iron  manufactures,  (conducted  mostly 
by  foreigners,)  have  recently  made  advances,  partly 
it  is  true  by  artificial  means  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
purchasers,  of  whom,  perversely  enough,  the  Nea- 
politan legislators  invariably  think  much  less  than 
of  the  sellers. 

*  So  high  a  duty  is  irrationally  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  machinery^  that  a  plough  or  a  spinning-wheel  is 
not  to  be  procured  without  great  expence  and  annoyance, 
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It  is  well  known  how  deficient  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  were  till  lately  in  good  practicable  roads 
— a  consequence  in  part  of  supineness  and  inactivity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
what  great  difficulties  there  frequently  are  here  to 
contend  with — intersected  ground,  few  plains,  no 
long  ridges  of  hills  or  valleys,  but  all  up  and  down, 
clumps  of  hills,  deep  ravines,  mountain  torrents, 
&c.  At  length  science  has  gradually  learned  to 
conquer  these  obstacles :  formerly  many  errors  pre- 
vailed, and  much  money  was  thrown  away.  Thus 
some  of  the  older  roads  are  too  steep  and  carried 
right  across  mountains,  on  which  account  heavy 
loads  cannot  be  transported  upon  them.  Prejudice 
and  self-interest,  moreover,  produced  their  obstruc- 
tions :  thus,  for  instance,  most  were  desirous  that 
a  road  should  run  very  near  to  their  lands,  but  yet 
not  touch  them.  Lastly,  too  much  r^ard  was  paid 
to  the  line  of  the  old  roads,  and  the  situation  of  old 
inns.  There  are  three  sorts  of  roads :  1,  Such  as 
are  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  king's  ex* 
pence,  for  instance,  those  to  Rome,  Apulia,  the 
Abbruzzi,  C^bria  ;  2,  provincial,  constructed  at 
the  expenee  of  the  provinces ;  3,  communal  roads. 
Frequently,  when  the  province  has  constructed  a 
road,  government  has  undertaken  to  muntain  it. 
This  maintenance  is  usually  farmed  out  upon  certain 
conditions,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  levy  any  toll. 

Before  1806,  almost  all  the  commerce  was  carried 
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on  in  Genoese  and  French  vessels.  It  was  rarely 
that  Neapolitan  ships  ventured  beyond  a  coasting 
voyage,  so  far  as  Dalmatia,  and  never  out  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  they  sail  to  the  Baltic,  nay, 
even  to  America  and  the  East  Indies.  In  place  of 
the  numberless  inconvenient  petty  tolls  on  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  a  simpler  and  more  sensible  i 
system  of  taxation  was  adopted.  Respecting  the  j 
tonnage  of  the  Neapolitan  shipping  in  former  and 
later  times,  statements  differ  widely  :  to  a  certainty  ] 
it  has  much  increased.  During  the  year  18S8,  the 
number  of  vessels  that  sailed  from  Naples  was 
1216;  of  these  976  were  Neapolitan,  81  French, 
34  Tuscan,  and  92  English. 

The  commercial  treaties  formerly  concluded  on 
erroneous  and  now  antiquated  principles,  need  revi- 
sion and  modification ;  for  instance  the  clause  grant- 
ing to  England,  Spain,  and  France,  a  remission  of 
10  per  cent,  on  all  commercial  duties ;  which  indeed 
would  be  the  very  reverse  of  a  preference  to  natives, 
if  the  Neapolitan  government  had  not  endeavoured 
to  favour  them  still  more  in  another  way. 

In  the  recent  negociations  respecting  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  hitherto  prevailing,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  all 
the  old  prejudices  have  again  been  broached,  and 
all  the  old  errors  defended,  though  long  since  refuted 
by  solid  science  and  comprehensive  experience.  So 
much  the  greater  merit  has  that  illustrious  states* 
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man,  who  has  the  patience  and  courage  to  cleanse 
this  Augean  stable,  and  to  lead  his  fellow  country- 
men into  a  new  and  more  prosperous  track.  He 
has  victoriously  demonstrated — 1.  That  the  former 
treaties  with  France,  England,  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  the  advantages  and  premiums  granted  to  natives, 
were  injudicious  and  detrimental,  and  that  the  ad- 
vances of  commerce  were  not  owing  to  them,  but 
in  spite  ofthero ;  S,  that  those  treaties  are  unfair  to 
other  powers,  whose  flags  are  scared  away  (to  the 
injury  of  the  producers,)  and  call  for  reprisals  (to 
the  injury  of  the  meidhafits) ;  ^  that  it  is  unjust 
and  at  the  same  time  silly,  to  strive  to  make  a  pro- 
fit in  commerce  solely  by  injury  done  to  others  and 
by  monopoly ;  4,  that  now-^a-days  the  outdoing 
others  in  duties,  chicanery,  and  taking  advantage, 
cannot  be  the  foundation  of  commercial  treaties,  but 
frankness,  regard  to  mutual  interests,  and  resi  reci- 
piDCity. 

If  the  prince  of  Cassaro  succeeds  in  carrying  out 
these  views,  to  the  benefit  of  bis  country,  that  great 
monster  (which  has  other  fathers),  namely,  the  Sici- 
lian sulphur  monopoly,  must  die  a  deserved  death. 
^Tbat  preponderance,  too,  will  decrease  which  (owing 
to  more  rational  principles  and  greater  activity)  the 
Sardinian  states  now  exercise  over  the  Neapolitan. 
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LETTER  CVIII. 

Naples — Finances — ^Taxes ;  on  Laud ;  on  Trades ;  on  Con- 
sumptiou  —  Revenues  and  Debts  of  the  State —  Revenue- 
and  Expenditure  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

Naples^  July  16th. 

Having  treated  of  a  great  many  other  subjects, 
I  must  at  length  notice  the  taxes  and  the  financial 
system.  One  might  say — Per  tot  ambages  tetidu 
mus  in  Latium — but  that  the  financial  system  is 
not  a  very  agreeable  Latium.  Its  mazes,  its  blun- 
ders, its  diseases,  afford  no  pleasure  to  the  profes-. 
sional  man,  still  less  to  the  amateur,  who  dislikes 
nothing  so  much  as  ennui.  Penetrated  with  this, 
conviction,  I  will  throw  the  greatest  part  of  my 
extracts  overboard,  and  get  over  the  ground  that  is. 
not  to  be  avoided  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  would  be  very  wrong  to  assume  that,  till  the 
year  1806,  a  wise  system  of  taxation  and  finance 
prevailed  in  the  Neapolitan  states,  and  that  revolu- 
tionary perverseness  has  since  established  itself.  On. 
the  contrary,  the  old  system  of  taxation  had  the 
greatest  defects ;  but  of  anticipations,  debts,  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  various  kinds,  a  superabun- 
dance. With  the  accession  of  the  French  domina- 
tion some  things  became  wors  than  before,  others, 
on  the  contrary,  much  better ;  almost  all,  without 
exception,  were  re-modelled  But  I  must,  nolens 
volens^  enter  more  into  detail.     The  new  sources 
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of  income  were,  land-tax,  tax  on  trades,  personal 
tax,  customs  and  excise,  stamp  and  register  tax, 
monopolies,  (salt,  tobacco,  playing  cards,  gunpow- 
der, saltpetre,)  post,  lottery. 

So  early  as  the  8th  of  August,  1806,  a  great 
number  of  petty  taxes  on  land  were  abolished,  and 
the  levy  of  a  general  land-tax  was  ordered •  Those 
pre-existing  taxes  were  certainly  of  very  different 
origin,  had  little  connexion,  were  unequal  in  pro- 
portion and  inconvenient  to  levy ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  they  were  moderate,  and  the  payers  were 
accustomed  to  them.  Charles  III.  had,  so  far  back 
as  his  time,  directed  the  preparation  of  a  general 
tax-book,  but  the  opposition  of  the  privileged  orders 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Now,  not 
only  was  no  regard  paid  to  such  opposition,  but  it 
was  evidently  a  main  object  to  saddle  the  estates 
formerly  belonging  to  the  church  and  the  nobles 
with  the  new  tax,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue. It  was  easy  to  say — The  clear  produce  shall 
be  calculated,  (mostly  according  to  the  then  high 
ten  years'  average,)  and  a  fifth  part  of  it  paid  as 
land-tax.  In  three  winter  months,  amount,  quality, 
quantity,  were  not  be  calculated,  and  so  errors, 
deceptions,  injustices,  crept  in  in  such  number  and 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  amendments  made  at 
different  periods,  though  they  diminished  the  de- 
fects, yet  could  not  wholly  extirpate  them.  Nay,  to 
put  an  end  to  a  still  greater  evil,  the  constant  uncer- 

n2 
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tainty  of  property,  it  was  at  length  decreed  tbat  no 
further  alteration  in  the  land-tax  should  take  place 
before  the  year  1860.     It  produces  annually  the 
sum  of  6,150,000  Neapolitan  ducats  (dollars).    The 
foUowiog  additions  to  it  aie  levied  :— 
10    gram  for  the  debt  of  the  state, 
7       ...     for  fixed  provincial  expenses^ 
S       «..     for  variable  provincial  expenses, 
S       ..      for  communal  expenses, 
i     ...     for  the  gendarmerie. 
At  any  rate  a  very  con^derable  portion  of  the 
Neapolitan  taxes  falls  upon  landed  property. 

The  new  tax  on  trades  was  (with  the  abolition 
of  other  taxes  of  that  kind)  modelled  after  the 
French,  subsequently  much  altered,  and  in  1815 
totally  repealed  The  stamp  and  registration  duties 
have  on  the  other  hand  been  retiuned,  after  under^ 
going  many  alterations. 

The  productiveness  and  the  defects  of  the  govern- 
ment monopdies  I  need  not  again  discuss.  A  plan 
for  substituting  a  mill-tax  instead  of  the  revenue 
from  tobacco  has  not  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
monopoly  of  playing  cards  is  also  continued ;  games 
of  hazard,  on  the  contrary,  are  prohibited  upon  pain 
of  being  fined  from  50  to  500  ducats.  The  salt-tax 
has  not  always  been  equally  high.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  1807  to  force  the  purchase  of  a  certan 
quantity  miscarried.  The  regulations  are  still  bur- 
densome, the  punishments  severe,  and  the  prohibi- 
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tkm  of  the  private  and  easy  preparation  of  sea-sait 
opprossive. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  snow,  or  water 
oookd  with  snow,  is  nearly  as  necessary  as  salt. 
The  supply  of  the  capital  is  farmed  to  certain  per- 
sons, and  it  is  prescribed  what  stock  shall  always  be 
kept  (at  4«  grani  therotoio)  in  the  GO  to  65  principal 
shops."  CoiMide«.ble  penalties  are  imposed  for  every 
hour  in  wMch  it  is  not  to  be  had. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  governmeiu  had 
nanifested  the  same  laudable  coneem  about  the 
lotto  as  about  the  sale  of  snow.  Ever  since  16X8 
this  evil  has  existed  in  various  shapes,  but  since  1800 
it  has  exceedingly  increased,  though  out  of  the 
4x3tal  receipts  (about  two  miUions  of  ducats)  not  half 
is  given  back,  but  levied  as  the  most  pernicious  of 
taxes  from  the  i^isled  multitude  and  retained.  The 
capital  has  addicted  itself  most  to  this  passion. 
Naples  pays  12  twentieths  of  the  sum  raised  by  it ; 
the  district  of  Naples  and  Terra  di  Lavoro,  4; 
Frincipato  citra,  1 ;  and  all  the  other  provinces,  3. 

As  in  all  other  countries,  so  in  Naples  there  is  a 
whole  series  of  customs'  laws,  with  many,  partly 
voluntary,  partly  compulsory,  modifications.  Before 
1809^  the  mercantile  system^  as  it  is  called,  prepon- 
derated ;  but  the  customs^  tarif  exhibited  neither 
science  nor  unity.  The  law  of  the  24th  of  February, 
1809}  had  the  same  defects,  and  merely  united  a 
great  number  of  small,  frequently  local,  duties  into 
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one  tax.  Hence  arose,  in  many  cases,  singular  and 
unfair  rates ;  thus  a  dozen  oil-skin  hats  were  charged 
1  ducat  81  grani,  the  hundred  weight  of  raw  cow- 
hides, 1  ducat  18  grani,  8ec.  A  second  law,  of  the 
10th  of  May,  1810,  paved  the  way  to  the  abolition 
of  all  internal  tolls  and  all  duties  on  coast-navigation. 
The  third  law,  of  the  6th  of  November,  1810,  was 
a  consequence  of  the  fatal  continental  system.  Laws 
of  the  20th  of  January,  1815,  and  the  20th  of 
April,  1818,  abolished  this  tyranny,  but  substituted 
no  rational  system  in  its  stead.  Since  that  time  go^ 
vernment  has  sought  to  accomplish  a  double  end  by 
the  customs'  tarifs  of  1823  and  1824— complete  free^ 
dom  of  trade  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coasts,  as 
well  as  protection  of  the  public  revenue  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  maritime  commerce  against  fo- 
reigners. The  export  of  all  produce  and  manufac^ 
tures  is  therefore  in  general  free  or  very  lightly 
taxed ;  but  the  import  duty  is  still  in  part  immode- 
rately high.  Thus,  for  instance,  paper  pays  from 
80  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  value,  musical  instruments 
80  per  cent.,  cloth  18  per  cent.,  8ec.  The  duty  on 
furs  amounts  to  85,  and  on  handkerchiefs  to  67. 
The  duties  are  levied  either  by  quantity  or  weight. 
Fains  are  taking  to  simplify  these  things,  and  to 
profit  by  the  light  that  science  and  experience  have 
of  late  thrown  upon  the  systeiii  of  the  customs,  and 
especially  upon  the  high  monopolizing  protecting 
duties.     Hence  the  duty  on  the  exportation  of  oil 
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IS  likely  to  undergo  an  alteration.  It  produced  in 
1821—1823,  at 42  grani  the  stajo,  l,SO4,O00ducats; 
1830—1882,  on  smaller  quantities,  1,939,000. 

In  Sicily  this  duty  is  considerably  lower.  The 
profit  upon  smuggling  is  still  so  high  that  the  dread 
of  severe  punishment  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  from  it. 

The  customs  are  farmed  for  a  certain  sum,  and 
the  surplus  receipts,  after  deducting  a  certain  per- 
centage, are  divided  between  the  government  and 
the  farmer.  The  farmer  exercises  over  the  king^s 
receiving  officers  a  superintendence  and  control, 
which  are  considered  safer  than  those  of  boards  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Such  distrust,  such  an 
anomaly,  must  furnish  sufficient  proof  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  these  custom-house  officers,  of  which  every 
traveller  daily  finds  abundant  opportunity  to  con- 
vince himself. 

The  tolls  on  consumption  in  the  towns  (exclu- 
sively of  Naples)  are  computed  at  the  following 
round  sums : 

On  Butchers'  meat 193,000  ducats. 

Fish 39,000     ... 

Snow 15,000     ... 

Wine 351,000 

Oil 5,000 

Flour 664,000 

Cheese,  salted  meat,  &c 20,000 

Other  transient  nonopolies  and 

voluntary  payments  199,000 

Total     1,490,000 


... 


•  •  • 


... 
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The  inill-tiEix  imposed  in  1826  was  reduced  one 
half  in  1631t  but  w«i8  /still  atteaded  with  so  many 
difficulties  (on  aecouDi  of  the  haBdiOiillfi,  the  poor5 
and  supervisioo)  that  the  reqiiiired  or  expected 
amount  was  chiefly  riused  in  a  different  vay,  and 
not  by  the  mill-tax. 

The  government  levies  all  the  taxes  on  consump- 
tion in  Naples,  and  pays  the  city  annuaUy  a  fixed 
sum  of  SeOfiOO  ducata. 

For  the  amount  of  the  totjl  levenue  of  the  state  I 
find  abuodance  of  figures,  but  nobody  to  vouch  tor 
their  accuracy,  as  the  truth  is  either  purposely  eon- 
oealed|Or  alterations  in  the  financial  system  make 
such  changes  as  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  prin*- 
cipal  sums.  Upon  the  whole,  the  revenue  and  the 
expenditure  have  kept  pr<^essively  increasing,  and 
the  latter  has  but  too  often  exceeded  the  former. 
The  revenues  are  said  to  have  axnounted  in 

1790     to     16,708,000  ducats. 

1810     „     14,488,000       ... 

1819     ^     16,464,000      ... 

ISm     „     @0,354,000      ... 

1823     „     24,061,000      ... 

1829     „     26,777,000      ... 

1832     „     27,442,000      .. 
This  increase  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  in- 
creasing prosperity  alone,  but  mostly  the  conse- 
quence of  augmented  taxes  and  burdens.  No  sooner 
had  the  government  got  into  a  better  track  than  the 
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revolution  of  1829  very  much  dimini^hjed  the  re- 
ceipts and  greatly  increased  the  expenditure;  so 
that  loan  upon  loan  followed,  bad  speculations  «id 
swindling  transactions  on  'Change  gained  ground, 
and  y^t  the  large  yearly  d^cit  was  not  covered. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  one's  self  on  this  sub- 
ject with  more  sincerity  and  concern  than  the  law  of 
the  11th  of  January,  1881.  The  preamble  to  it 
says,  ^'  We  were  desirous  to  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  Neapolitan  financial  system  in  all 
its  nakedness.  Lamentable  as  it  is,  we  will  make 
no  secret  of  it.  This  legislative  sincerity  is  worthy 
of  us  and  of  the  high-minded  people  whom  Provi- 
dence has  called  us  to  govern.  The  law  of  the  28th 
of  May,  1826,  left  room  to  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  the  equilibrium  of  expenses  and  receipts;  but 
this  hope  has  been  disappomted.  In  consequence 
of  the  events  of  1820,  there  arose  a  deficit,  which 
has  been  yearly  increasing  by  means  of  the  interest. 
Under  the  mysterious  name  adopted  in  the  modern 
financial  theories  of  a  floating  debt,  there  existed  an 
evil  which  still  continued  to  be  a  debt,  and  so  much 
the  more  burdensome  as  the  resources  for  a  per- 
manent diminution  were  wanting,  and  the  payment 
of  the  sums  falling  due  could  not  always  be  deferred. 
This  debt  amounts  to  4,345,000  ducats,  and  the 
deficit  is  still  more  than  a  million  ducats.'' 

In  regard  to  the  debt  of  the  state,  two  other  un- 
pleasant circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

n6 
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In  the  first  place,  two-thirds  of  the  debt  are  due  to 
foragners,  and  the  interest  must  of  course  be  sent 
abroad ;  in  the  second,  no  diminution  of  the  interest 
is  possiUe,  because  in  the  country  the  rate  of  interest 
b  so  much  higher  that  every  one  would  be  glad  to 
accept  the  proffered  captal. 

So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that,  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  frugal  monarch,  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  for  improving  the  finances  of  the 
state.  This  cannot  well  be  shown  here  in  detail.  I 
shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  quoting  the 
estimates  for  the  years 


Total  revenue 
Council  of  Ministers  1 

(expenditure.)         J 
Foreign  Affairs    . 
Ministry  of  Justice 
Ministry  of  Religion     . 
Finances,  royal  house-'^ 

hold,  and  debt  of  the  V    14,490,000     14,236,000 

state  .        .       y 

Interior  .         .      1,846,000 

War     ....      7,200,000 
Navy    ....      1,330,000      1,721,000 
Police  205,000         200,000 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  in  modem  Europe 
states  exhausted  and  ruined  by  immoderate  war- 


1834. 
Ducats. 

26,150,000 

1838-9. 
Ducats. 

26,670,000 

40,000 

44,000 

259,000 

628,000 

40,000 

251,000 

727,000 

40,000 
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expenses  even  in  time  of  peace,  still  we  are  struck 
to  find  that  in  Naples  these  run  away  with  upwards 
of  8^  millions  of  dollars^^  while  a  paltry  sum  indeed 
is  allotted  to  the  ministry  of  religion.  The  conjec- 
ture that  this  is  abundantly  provided  for  in  some 
other  way  finds  no  confirmation,  when  we  turn  to 
what  has  been  said  concerning  the  school  system, 
and  to  what  I  have  still  to  remark  upon  the  poor. 
The  state  debt  and  the  royal  establishment  take 
away  a  great  deal  (the  latter  about  2  millions) ; 
so  that,  what  with  the  deductions  occasioned  by 
the  improvident  wastefulness  of  the  past,  and  the 
sums  expended  out  of  fear  for  the  future,  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  present  revenue  of  the  state  is  actually 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  present.  Is  it  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  living  generation  should  often 
be  dissatisfied  with  such  a  state  of  things,  though  it 
has  no  clear  notion  either  of  the  causes  or  of  the 
remedy  for  it  ? 

The  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  city  of  Naples 
amount  annually  to  about  407,000  ducats. 

For  many  successive  years  the  city  (like  the  state 
of  Naples)  has  expended  more  than  it  has  received — 
a  consequence  partly  of  inevitable  necessity  and 
compulsion,  partly  also  of  want  of  strict  regularity 
and  a  wise  economy.  Murat  undertook  the  debts 
of  the  city,  but  at  the  same  time  appropriated  to 

*The  communes  and  individuals  are  burdened  with  many 
other  war-expenses  besides. 
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bijiiflelf  plots  of  land  and  taiKes  to  a  fiir  greater 
amoum.  The  more  reoeot  debts  have  beeo  in-- 
ourred  diiefly  for  expeiunre  uodercakingSt  buildrngs* 
aad  the  like. 

If  we  compare  the  relaUoa  of  several  Italian 
cities  to  the  taxes  on  consumptioa  levied  od  thmi, 
we  find  it  to  vary  much.  Trieste,  for  instance,  re- 
ceives the  whole  of  those  taxes  and  gives  only  a 
cer:taiH  sum  out  of  them  to  the  government; 
whereas,  the  latter,  in  Turin  and  Naples,  takes  the 
whole  to  itself,  and  allows  only  a  fixed  sum  to  the 
cities.  Both  forms  are  liable  to  the  weighty  objec- 
tion that,  in  case  of  the  increased  prosperity  or  de- 
cline of  the  cities,  fixed  sums  are  unsuitable  and 
appear  too  large  or  too  small,  either  for  the  govern*- 
ment  or  for  the  city.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
portion,  a  quota  of  the  total  receipts  were  to  be  paid 
to  the  state  or  to  the  city,  the  sums  for  both  parties 
would  rise  or  fall  according  to  existing  drcuin- 
stances. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  great  improve^ 
ments  are  making  in  the  dties  and  provinces  by  the 
government  and  the  communes.  The  proposal  of 
such  plans  rests  with  the  provincial  councils,  and 
three  of  the  members  of  that  council  usuallv  su« 
perintend  the  execution.  As,  however,  on  such 
occasions  misunderstandings,  quarrds,  misapplici^ 
tion  of  the  money,  generally  take  place,  the  go- 
vernment mostly  appoints  competent  persons 
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assistants,  and  commits  the  chdef  supervision  to  the 
intendant. 


LETTER  CIX. 

Naples — Relief  of  the  Poor — Mendicity — Foundling  Hospitals. 

Naples^  July  25th. 

There  are  many  customs,  usages,  institutions, 
laws,  of  a  people,  which  at  a  distance  appear  foolish, 
hut  which  on  a  close  view  one  learns  to  comprehend 
and  to  think  natural :  there  are  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  appear  wrong  whether  near  or  afar  oflp, 
and  may  be  designated  as  prejudices  and  defect& 
Sometimes  writers,  setting  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  people  or  the  government,  or  both,  have 
attacked  errors  of  this  kind,  and  at  last  come  off 
more  or  less  victorious ;  sometimes  they  are  infected 
with  the  same  prejudiceSvand  seek  to  clothe  these 
in  the  specious  garb  of  wisdom,  or  to  find  pretexts 
of  all  sorts  for  their  justification.  A  subject  treated 
in  this  way,  sometimes  skilfully,  at  others  uoskiU 
fully,  is  the  provision  for  the  poor. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  letters 
from  England,  on  the  general  point  of  view  from 
which  pauperism  may  be  considered,  but  shall  con- 
nect my  remarks  on  the  state  of  things  here  with  a 
Ne£^litan  work  that  is  just  published.     In  this 
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work,  entided.  Egotism  and  Love,  M.  Rotoodo 
justly  insists  that  the  state  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
have  the  whole  uncondidonal  management  of  the 
poor;  and  that  many  details  must  be  left  to  an  im- 
mediate operation  (along  with  the  public  officers) 
to  a  Christian  charitable  assistance  of  distressed 
brethren.  But  I  know  of  no  state  and  of  no  writer 
that  has  ever  practically  prevented  this,  or  theo- 
retically denied  it.  The  dispute  began  only  about 
the  measure  of  official  operation,  and  the  nature  ci 
personal  relief;  so  that  no  reason  exists  for  desig- 
nating beforehand  one  or  the  other  notion  as  selfish, 
and  attaching  to  it  a  levis  twice  macula. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  defend  the  work  of  Count 
Petitti,  on  the  poor,  which  M.  Rotondo,  with  well- 
meant  zeal,  most  vehemently  attacks.  In  my  opi- 
nion it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  Count  to  show 
what  misconceptions  prevail  in  it.  I  shaU,  there- 
fore, content  myself  with  noticing  some  other  points. 
Rotondo  compares  the  English  and  the  Italian 
systems  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  finds  that  they 
differ  in  every  point,  and  gives  the  unqualified  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  Here  the  question  first  forces 
itself  upon  us:  Why  has  Rotondo  compared  the 
Italian  institutions  with  those  only  which  are  ahnost 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  extremely  defective  P 
In  this  manner  we  arrive  not  at  any  glorification  of 
the  Italian  mode  of  proceeding,  but,  at  most,  at  the 
conviction  that  the  old  English  method  is  worse 
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than  the  present  Italian;  a  very  mean  praise 
indeed ! 

To  this  must  be  added,  that  Rotondo  is  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  earlier  English 
institutions,  and  levels  at  them  reproaches  which 
they  do  not  deserve.  He  says,  for  instance,  that 
the  English  government  destroyed  all  the  charitable 
institutions,  and  took  the  entire  management  of  the 
poor  into  its  own  hands.  Just  the  reverse.  England 
is  as  rich  in  charitable  institutions  as  Italy,  and 
both  countries  deserve,  on  this  score,  equal  praise 
or  equal  censure.  Moreover,  the  English  govern- 
ment has  concerned  itself  too  little  rather  than  too 
much  about  the  poor ;  hence  arose  such  gross  mis- 
constructions of  the  laws,  such  great  differences  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  (from  the  false 
application  of  Christian  charity)  so  many  injustices 
and  absurdities.  But  let  us  set  aside  the  former 
English  defects,  and  ask,  why  Rotondo  says  nothing 
about  the  new  English  poor-law  and  its  effects, 
about  the  Scotch  and  German  institutions,  about 
the  distress  in  Ireland,  &c.  ?  Had  he  noticed  these, 
then  indeed  the  dark  side  of  the  Italian  mode  of 
proceeding  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of 
relief  afforded  by  it  must  have  been  clearly  ap- 
parent. 

With  this  point  another  position  of  Rotondo''s  is 
essentially  connected.  He  says,  namely,  that  the 
end  of  all  exertion,  all  industry,  all  human  activity, 
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is  leisure,  the  doing  nothings— as  tht>ugb  activity 
did  not  carry  with  it  essentially  its  end  and  i(bs 
reward,  but  the  supreme  good  for  man  con4usted 
in  the  cessation  oi  actiyity,  in  a  mere  negatioii. 
Most  assuredly  after  labour  rest  is  sweet,  and  to 
him  who  is  enfeebled  by  age  the  retrospect  of  his 
past  life  is  a  great  considation  and  a  noble  enjoy- 
ment. But  if  I  set  up  leisure  idolatroudy  as  the 
first  and  the  last,  then  he  whom  circumstances  have 
allowed  from  childhood  to  indulge  in  idleness  is 
much  happier  and  wiser  than  the  man  who  has 
eaten  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The 
scholar,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  must  find  the 
highest  object  and  enjoyment  in  activity,  and  in 
the  works  of  his  life,  otherwise  he  will  not  in  the 
end  enjoy  otium  cum  dUgniiate. 

A  correct  explanation  of  the  theory  of  labour  and 
rest,  and  their  mutual  re-action,  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible :  but  when  even  men  of  cultivated  minds 
frequently  fall  into  misconceptions  upon  this  subject, 
we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  inferior  understuid- 
ings  translate  and  construe  them  into  the  ordinary 
and  vulgar  notion  that  begging  is  better  than 
working.  And  this  notion,  so  degrading  to  man, 
is  no  where  more  generally  diffused  than  in  Italy, 
partly  through  the  fault  of  governments  and  wri- 
ters, inasmuch  as  they  throw  pauperism  and  beg- 
gary into  one  pot,  and  conceive  that  they  are 
necessary  companions.     Whole  nations  of  Europe^ 
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thank  God,  prove  the  contrary,  without  any  preju- 
dice to  christian  charity. 

Another  Neapolitan  writer  may  here  be  brought 
forward  as  a  witness.  Matteo  de  Augustinis  says  :* 
^*  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  pauperism 
and  beggary  (mendiciti).  The  latter  takes  place 
publicly  and  in  the  streets,  or  privately  and  through 
mediation.  Numberless  persons  beg  without  necesi- 
mty,  out  of  idleness,  and  that  they  may  lead  a  more 
convenient  life.  You  are  every  day  accosted  by 
people  dwdling  in  the  country  and  in  towns,  who 
are  strong,  hearty,  capable  of  work,  or  even  actually 
labouring  people.  Nay,  to  such  a  length  is  this 
practice  carried,  that  many  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  going  about  their  business,  do  not  scruple 
to  solicit  alms  as  soon  as  they  set  eyes  on  any  indi- 
vidual who  has  a  benevolent  look.  Others  again, 
especially  in  large  towns,  make  a  particular  trade 
of  begging;  and  when  you  refuse  to  give  them 
something,  they  pass  from  the  most  moving  solici- 
tations to  abuse  and  insult,  nay,  sometimes  to  curses 
and  vituperation." 

In  the  vw-y  same  way  Morichini  shows,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Rome,  that  their  superabundance  increases  the 
number  of  the  poor.  Still  more  lamentable,  he  adds, 
are  the  consequences  of  mendicity  for  morality.     It 

*  Delia  condizione  economica  del  regno  di  Napoli,  p.  116. 
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encourages  idleness  and  supports  those  vices  which 
are  always  its  invisible  attendants. 

This  systematic  legalized  mendicancy  I  consider 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  diseases 
of  Italy  at  the  present  day ;  and  so  much  the 
greater  and  more  dangerous,  because  so  many  go- 
vernments, and  so  many  Italians  who  are  not  beg- 
gars, regard  it  as  a  sign  of  noble  beneficence  and 
genuine  Christianity.  If  we  examine  the  thing 
more  closely,  even  that  faint  halo  which  people  have 
striven  to  throw  around  it  wholly  disappears. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  undermine,  to  destroy,  the 
worth,  the  dignity,  the  self-respect  of  man  than  the 
habit  of  begging.  Crime  itself  (committed  in  a 
moment  of  necessity  or  of  passion)  does  not  bring 
with  it  such  moral  dissolution,  is  not  so  incurable 
a  cancer  for  the  better  part  of  man.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  greatest  barbarity  to  send  out  one  who  is  really 
destitute  into  the  streets  to  beg,  instead  of  providing 
for  him  with  more  christian  charity  in  a  worthy 
manner ;  it  is  a  culpable  negligence  to  suffer  those 
who  are  not  in  need  of  relief  to  be  seduced  to  their 
own  ruin  to  beg.  Both  are  done  in  Italy  that  (so 
say  some)  the  christian  may  always  have  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  the  merit  of  charity.  Thus  then, 
agreeably  to  the  proverb :  Fictt  experimenium  in 
corpore,  or  in  anima^  vili,  the  pauper  is  to  be 
employed  and  sacrificed  as  an  excitement  to  the 
virtue  of  the  rich !  If  this  be  the  highest  aim, 
then  are  all  charitable  institutions  good  for  nothing, 
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and  their  inmates,  without  exception,  ought  to  be 
turned  out  into  the  streets  for  the  encouragement  of 
charity.  But  if  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  by  what 
right  and  upon  what  principles  are  the  ejected  to 
be  decimated  ? 

Is  it  christian  affection  to  leave  it  to  chance 
whether  the  street  beggar  gets  nothing,  little, 
much,  or  too  much  ?  Are  there  not  quarrels  about 
the  most  lucrative  places  ?  Are  not  the  most  pro- 
ductive, (for  instance,  at  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
churches)  considered  as  branches  of  business,  and 
even  taken,  as  it  were,  upon  lease  ? 

Beggary,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  met  with  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  does  not  increase  chris- 
tian affection,  but  leads,  through  its  excess,  to  hard- 
ness of  heart ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible 
that  persons  afflicted  with  the  most  grievous  diseases 
could  be  left  to  wallow  in  their  misery  on  the  same 
spot  for  years  together.  And  just  as  false  as  that 
this  beggary  encourages  charity  is  the  assertion, 
that  mendicity  and  distress  were  ever  done  away 
with  by  means  of  alms  given  to  street-beggars. 

A  people  that  piques  itself  so  much  on  its  sense 
of  beauty  ought  not  to  be  wholly  regardless  of  the 
aesthetic  side  of  the  matter,  and  by  no  means  to  put 
forward  every  where  that  which  is  disgusting.  Just 
in  front  of  the  king^s  palace  here  a  fellow  stations 
himself,  who  exhibited  a  large  tum.our,  the  sight  of 
which  made  me  spring  aside  in  disgust.  Of  christian 
charity  (I  will  not  deny  it)  I  felt  in  these  moments 
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not  a  single  gpark,  hat  farnoreiiidiiiatioa.  toiay 
my  cane  aliout  the  shouldera  cf  the  impudent 
KotmdneL 

In  anatther  pmt  of  Mb  book,  Rotondo  soys,  that 
in  London  20,000  infants  are  annually  exposed.  I 
know  not  ivho  can  have  told  him  so  wholly  false 
and  incvediMe  a  story,  and  hope  that  my  state- 
ments relative  to  Italian  foundlings  may  not  omi^ 
tain  simiiar  errors.  From  Fiovence  I  have  received 
the  following  supplementary  information :  At  the 
end  of  1688,  the  fonndling  hospital  there  (for  abont 
I  of  Tuscany)  supported  7^00  children,  3400  of 
whom,  according  to  one  computation^  were  iilegiti- 
flWite,  the  odiers  bom  in  wedlock.  The  number  of 
the  children  annually  exposed  amounts  to  about 
1200.  The  mortality,  formerly  as  high  as  80  per 
cent.,  fans  decreased  since  the  pay  for  nursing  has 
been  raised,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  expenses  iiave 
been  greatly  augmented.  In  Naples  there  were 
exposed  in  the  year 

1824  1977  of  whom  died  1471 

1827  1891  „  14S7 

1828  1898  ,,  1608 
1838  «022  „  1440 
Christian  love  is  ae  mistakenly  applied  in  the  caie 

of  foundling  hospitals  as  in  that  of  street-beggary, 
instead  of  repeating  my  ofuexpressed  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  I  shall  merely  quote  the  defence  set  up 
by  a  lady.  ^*  But  for  the  found  Ing  hospital,^'  said 
she,  *^  a  girl  who  has  had  a  child  could  not  conceid 
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the  Io6$  of  ber  chastity,  and  so  could  not  get  a  hus- 
band.'^ This  idea,  that  governmeots  ought,  by 
public  iofititutions,  to  provide  a  conceahnent  for 
UBchaatity,  that  ao  innocent  bridegroom  may  be 
tbe  more  easily  duped,  was  to  me  new  and  unex* 
peGted.  Seltkig  aside  that,,  in  this  manner,  bad 
mean&are  employed  for  an.  assumml  good  end,  and 
that  lying  istahnoeA  made  the  foundation  of  matri- 
mony, the  principal  object  is  not  attained,  because 
thare,  where  such  lying  and  suicb  concealment  are 
iaipracticable,  the  mother  far  more  frequently,  and 
in  virtue  of  right  and  nature,  marries  the  father  of 
her  child,  and  then  it  has  incompambly  better 
attendance  than  in  those  great  privileged  iostitu^ 
tions  for  wholesale  murder,  called  foundling  hos- 
pitals. 


LETTER  ex. 

Sicily — Constitution — ^Administration. 

Nap^j  August  1st. 

No  person  of  understanding  and  natural  unso- 
phisticated  feeling  can  listen  without  deep  sympa^ 
thy  to  the  complaints  of  the  Irish,  when  descanting 
on  what  their  beloved  country  might  be  and  what  it 
is.  The  grief  of  the  SiciUana  and  their  friends 
must  be  stiil  greater,  if  possible :  for  on  the  tragic 
l)ack-ground  to  the  picture  of  the  present  we  see,  at 
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aod  the  rdations  of  the  country  lo  Naples  are  ex- 
tremely defective,  because  the  feeling,  the  convic- 
tion, of  this  defectiveness  is  as  lively  as  it  is  general 
in  Sicily ;  and  because  the  two  principal  divisians 
of  the  kingdom  manifest  a  mutnal  aversion,  hadred, 
ctAtempt,  which,  without  speedy  and  d&caciou* 
i^medy  and  amendment,  must. dissolve  and  destrajr 
even  the  hei^thiest  state. 

Whose  fault  is  this?  Each  portion  of  the 
kingdom  throws  the  blame  on  the  other,  the  Neapo- 
litans oni  the  Sicilians,  the  Sicilians  on  the  Neapoli- 
tans^ the  government  on  the  people,  the  people  on 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  The  philosopher  may 
know  a  priori^  the  historian  may  conclude  before^* 
hand  from  numberless  facts,  that  all  are  to  blame, 
but  tn  what  greater  or  less  degree  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained only  from  an  examination  of  detidls* 

There  are  two  questions  which  I  shall  not  an- 
swiev  in  this  plaee,  but  merely  propose,  beeanse 
tfacy  can  be  repeated  at  eadi  individual  subject, 
and  serve  for  a  sort  of  guide  or  touchstone.  Has 
Sicily  gained,  or  lost  more  fram  havtng^  lain  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  the  great  political  movements  of  the 
latest  tidnes,!and  escaped  the  sufferings,  the  efforts, 
the  training,  the  purgatory,  to  whidi  almost  all 
other  nations  have  been  exposed  ?  Has  Naples  de- 
fived  from  all  these  circumstances  the  advantage  of 
a.  real  regeneration  of  rcdevs  and  of  people  ;  or  are 
the  former  still  proceeding  at  random  as  they  did 
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befores  and  is  tbe  latt^  just  what  it  wa«  in  the 
groundwork  of  character  and  dispositioD  P 

As  many  a  medical  fichqol  reduces  all  diseases 
and  all  remedies  to  a  few  principal  forms,  so  tbe 
present  time  refers  the  diseases  and  the  remedies  of 
the  social  system  chiefly  to  the  farms  of  the  coostir 
tution.  Let  u«,  then,  first  turn  to  this.  Ever 
fiince  the  middle  ages  there  has  $ub»s(ed  in  Sicily  a 
constitution  essentially  founded  on  the  three  well- 
known  estates,  nobility,  clergy,  and  tawn«.  This 
natural)  commendable, primitive  form,  soon  sickened 
oi  the  usual  diseases. 

In  the  first  pbce,  namely,  the  kings  mostly  saw 
in  it  only  a  bar  to  their  arbitrary  authority,  or  to  their 
enlightened  good* will;  and  they  found  means  to 
reduce  the  activity  and  tbe  influence  of  the  states 
almost  to  nothing.     But  where. 

Secondly,  this  influence  still  manifested  itself,  it 
was  generally  but  pturtial  and  pernicious,  owing  to 
the  vast  preponderance  of  the  first  two  estates,  and 
the  inadequate,  defective  representation  of  the  third 
estate*  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  clergy^ 
and,  moreover,  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
operation  of  any  beneficial  mpvement  by  ecclesiaa- 
tical  laws,  feofiinents  of  trust,  majorats,  entails,  $w. 
The  first-bora  wer^  the  principal  heirs,  and,  never- 
theless, very  frequently  exhausted  their  property  by 
senseless  profusion  and  recklessly  running  in  debt. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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They  rarely  resided  in  the  country,  and  still  more 
rarely  took  upon  themselves  the  management  of 
their  estates.  Even  the  younger  sons  of  the  no- 
bility scarcely  ever  embraced  a  really  productive 
profession,  but  became,  with  few  exceptions,  advo- 
cates, soldiers,  or  monks. 

About  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  then,  the 
constitution  was  wholly  inactive,  or  in  a  pernicious 
activity,  and  the  views  of  the  government  coincided 
in  no  respect  with  those  of  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy.  The  former  wished  to  introduce  the  new 
military,  financial,  and  administrative  system  ;  the 
latter  to  keep  up  all  privileges,  the  ancient  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical  system,  the  immoveability  of 
landed  property,  the  strict  dependence  of  the  people, 
&c.  Opinions  might  differ  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  one  or  the  other  system ;  but  certainly  it  was 
impossible  to  let  both  subsist  together  in  their  full 
extent,  or  to  combine  them  with  one  another. 

After  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Sicily,  these  in- 
tentions manifested  themselves  more  and  more  de- 
xndedly,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the  aristocracy  as 
-its  greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemy.  As  the 
English,  then  in  Sicily,  were  also  frequently  dis- 
satisfied with  the  court,  the  grandees  solicited  their 
aid  against  the  king  and  the  government :  they 
imagined  that  a  constitution  modelled  after  that  of 
England  must  give  them,  in  opposition  to  the 
;king,  a  far  greater  power,  the  power  of  the  upper 
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house.  The  English  favoured  this  idea,  partly 
from  preference  of  their  own  constitution,  partly 
because  they  hoped  in  this  way  to  conciliate  not 
only  the  nobility,  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
emerging  from  their  previous  njuUity  ;  they  hoped 
(small  as  the  beginning  was)  to  open  for  themselves 
a  more  influential  career ;  and  all,  in  short,  were 
satisfied  that  a  complete  political  separation  from 
Naples  should  once  more  be  pronounced. 

Thus,  with  the  co-operation  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  was  framed  the  constitution  of  181S, 
with  an  elective  lower  house,  and  an  upper  house 
composed  of  barons  and  bishops. 

In  the  same  proportion,  however,  as  all  the  other 
estates  hoped  to  gain,  the  king  and  the  queen  con- 
ceived that  they  themselves  should  lose.  The 
former,  in  displeasure,  resigned  the  government  to 
his  son  on  the  16th  of  January,  1812,  and  the 
queen  fell  out  so  seriously  with  the  English,  that 
she  quitted  Sicily,  and  proceeded,  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  Vienna.  This  evident  dissatisfaction, 
this  complete  retirement  of  the  king  and  queen,  was 
extremely  injurious  to  the  infant,  unconsolidated 
constitution.  Misunderstandings  and  intrigues  daily 
sprang  up ;  among  the  apparently  harmonious  dis^ 
cord  arose,  and  the  great  diiSculty  of  habituating 
themselves  to  an  entirely  new  system  of  social  rela^ 
tions   was  not  less  felt  by  the   Sicilians  than  by 

o2 
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Other  oatioiis.  The  nobility  conceived  that,  in  the 
third  estate,  or  in  the  second  chamber,  a  far  B^ore 
formidable  enemy  dian  the  king  was  growing  up 
against  them  ;  and,  while  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
upper  bouse  loudly  recommended  judioous  com- 
plianee,  others  saw  an  the  uncondiidonal  rejection  of 
every  ^Ksposal  the  only  means  of  salvation.  Many 
liberals  were  not  less  discordant,  hot^beaded,  and 
inexperienced :  and  Chus  an  arena  for  passions  of 
every  kind  was  opened  to  pamphleteers  and  news- 
pi^)er-writers. 

Scarcely  a  single  resolution  of  the  lower  bouse 
(for  instance  on  feoffments  of  trust,  taxes  on  feudal 
property,  agricultu.^,  com  ti»de,  the  gover»a>e»t 
of  towns,  &c.)  received  the  canfirmation  of  the  upper 
house*  As  then  the  general  ioiprovements  and  ad* 
vantages  which  bad  been  so  ardently  expected  were 
not  realized,  the  peo]^  became  indifferent  lo  the 
oew  constitution,  and  many  in  saperior  stations  lost 
their  confidence  in  it ;  while  but  very  few  recoro* 
mended  perseverance,  moderation,  and  psiienoe,  and 
argued  that  it  was  wrong  to  hope  to  reap  in  a  few 
weeks  that  harvest  which  would  requure  years  to 
grow  and  to  ripen. 

This  state  of  things  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  that  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  enable  us  to  icompre- 
bend  how  the  king,  after  his  restoration  in  De- 
cember, 1816,  could  abolish  both  the  >Qld  and  the 
new  Sicilian  -ccmstitution  without  resistance,  nay^ 
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even  vithout  much  eootradiclion.  But  we  must 
nol  forgel  thai  at  the  same  time  important  pro* 
mites  were  given,  that  in  Sicily  none  but  Sidlians 
should  receive  appointitt^ts,  and  that  the  h^est 
offices  should  be  divided  between  them  and  the 
Neapolitans  in  proportion  to  the  population.  At 
court  and  in  the  army  only)  no  stiict  separation  was 
to  take  place.  The  feudal  system  should  continue 
to  be  abcdished,  and  new  taxes  should  not  be  im- 
posed without  the  consent  of  the  parliament.  The 
viceroy  of  Sicily  should  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family^  or  a  distinguished  personage. 

Though  these  promisee  seemed  to  favour  Sicily 
in  various  respects,  yet  many  scruples  arose  in  the 
very  first  moment.  Does  the  appointment  of  the 
higher  officers  aecor^Kng  to  the  population  ()  to  |), 
afford  the  Sicilians  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  their 
national  wishes  and  aims  will  ever  be  aceomplisbed  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  ^^  The  feudal  system  is 
sJbolished.^*^  Where,  after  the  abrogation  of  the 
ok)  and  the  new  constitution,  ia  a  parliament  to  be 
found  ?.  Haw  will  it  be  formed  ?  Witt  one  he  called  ? 
Why  is  it  not  said  that  the  distinguished  personage 
who  is  to  he  appointed  viceroy  of  Sicily  must  al- 
ways be  a  Sicilian  ?  &c. 

It  is  certain  that,  for  some  yenrs,  nothing  whatever 
was  done ibr  the  formation  <A  a  constitution;  and 
by  this  equalization  with  Naples  the  Sicilians 
deemed  their  rights  invaded,  and  felt  their  national 
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pride  hurt     But  this  was  not  all :  the  system  of 
administration,  instead  of  diminishing  this  discon* 
tenty  only  created  new  subjects  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  manifested  opposite  wishes  and  tendencies.  The 
Neapolitan  government,  namely,  retained  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  many  institutions  given  by  the 
French,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
for  the  promotion  of   greater    civil  liberty   and 
equality ;  and  these  institutions  it  purposed  to  in- 
troduce in  Sicily.     This  excited  great  discontent  in 
the  first  and  second  estates,  which  were  anxious  to 
preserve  all  the  old  feudal  prerogatives ;  and  much 
as  the  tenor  of  the  laws  might  please  the  friends  of 
innovation,  still  they  sided  in  many  points  with  the 
opponents  of  the  government.     An    outcry   was 
raised  that  the  latter,   (notwithstanding  its  loudly 
declared  enmity  to  every  thing  French,)  partici- 
pated in,  nay,  outdid,  the  Gallic  rage  for  centrali- 
zation, and  meant,  as  it  were  by  right  of  conquest, 
to  place  Sicily  in  every  respect  on  the  same  footing 
as  Naples.     Why  not  leave  untouched  the  institu- 
tions which  had  subsisted  for  ages  in  Sicily,  as  no- 
thing was  more  dreaded  there  than  a  subordination 
to  Naples  ?  Wherefore  this  equalization,  this  inter- 
ference of  the  authorities  in  everything  whatever, 
this  restrictive  superintendence  over  the  communes, 
this  imposition  of  new  burdens  before  the  removal 
of  the  old,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  suffer- 
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ing  from  the  derangement  of  trade,  and  the  prices 
of  all  produce  were  falling  ? 

Such  were  the  views  and  dispositions  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  revolution  of  the  year  1820  broke 
out  in  Naples.  It  showed  that,  in  Sicily,  under 
grievances  of  the  same  kind,  very  different  opi- 
nions prevailed  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  were 
to  be  remedied  and  how  they  were  to  be  prevented 
for  the  future.  On  one  grand  point  only  all  were 
agreed— that  Sicily  had  full  right  to  a  constitution, 
and  that  government  ought  not  by  an  arbitrary  re- 
solution to  deprive  country  and  people  of  this  in- 
estimable good.  Very  few  thought  of  a  restoration 
of  the  old  constitution ;  while  to  most  such  an  ultra- 
conservative  predilection  for  what  was  acknowledged 
to  be  faulty  appeared  extremely  irrational.  Some 
members  of  the  first  estates  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  concede  something,  at  least,  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  time,  and  would  now  have  been 
willing  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812,  which 
they  had  before  detested ;  but  many  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  this,  though  the  liberals  by  no  means 
coincided  in  their  plans.  A  party,  namely,  (pre- 
dominant in  Palermo,)  insisted  on  the  perfect  in- 
dependence of  Sicily,  and  rejected  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution not  solely  on  account  of  its  defects,  but 
because  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  Naples,  and 
changed  the  ancient,  independent,  separate  king- 
dom into  a  mere  province,  of  the  same  cut  and 
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fadhion  as  all  other  proTiDees,  A  second  partj, 
(predominant  in  Messina)  demanded,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
partly  out  of  opposition  to  Palermo,  partly  because 
they  would  rather  enter  into  connection  with  Naples 
than  remain  dependent  on  the  Sicilian  barons. 

After  the  victory  of  the  Austrians  at  Rieti,  and 
the  return  of  the  king  to  Naples,  all  these  plans  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  not  a  syllable  has  since  been 
said  about  a  separate  state  and  a  constitutioii. 
For  the  introduction  of  the  Neapolitan  municipal 
and  district  regulations  was  regarded  by  the  Sici- 
lians as  an  abridgment  or  an  annihilation  of  greater 
rights  $  and  there  is  nothing  but  a  taw  of  the  19tb 
of  December,  1888,  by  which  the  feudal  system  is 
again  abolished,  that  belongs  in  part  to  that  politi- 
cal sphere.  What  had  been  several  times  pre* 
scribed,  but  hitherto  mostly  evaded,  was  at  lei^h 
to  be  carried  into  execution  on  a  large  scale.  In 
the  preamble  to  that  law  it  is  said :  *^  Agriculture 
cannot  flourish  without  such  an  unconditional  pro* 
perty  in  land  that  any  third  person  may  be  forbid* 
den  to  set  foot  upon  it.  Land  acquires  value  only 
where  there  are  many  wealthy  cultivators,  whom  at* 
tachment  to  the  property  binds  to  the  soil.  The 
extensive,  bare,  desert,  uncultivated  tracts,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Sicily,  (notwithstanding  its  na^ 
tural  fertility  and  the  favourable  climate,)  cannot 
be  improved  so  long  as  there  are  several  masters  of 
the  same  soil.^ 
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Agreeably  to  tbift  view,  new  prdincuieos  foUow, 
which  fayour  more  speedy  and  »uitaUe  divisions  of 
oommoa  properti«9«  The  very  exteneove  posses^ 
sions  of  those  churches  of  which  the  king  i»,  patron 
were  to  tie  treated  aoeording  to  the  general  direc- 
tions ajsd  iei.  Though  this  law  cannot  yet  have 
come  into  full  operation  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  and  has  on  one  »de  to  ^icounter  great 
difficulties,  still  it  prepares  the  way  for  essential 
improvements,  and  will  gain  the  merited  approba- 
tioa  which  is  always  awarded  to  similar  measures, 
though  opposed  at  the  outset. 

After  the  constitution  oi  Sicily  had  been  abo- 
lished, the  inhabitants  retailed  only  a  separate  ad* 
ministration,  independent  of  the  Neapolitan  autho^ 
rities,  over  which  they  watched  with  redoubled  vi- 
gilanee,  insomuch  that  ^very  trifling  alteration  which 
has  been  made  for  year^  appeared  to  them  an  in- 
dication G^  greater  danger.  This  apprehension  was 
not  unnatural,  aod  ijl*  has  bteen  fulfilled.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  pas^  oyer  the  former  regulations 
and  Gommunioate  only  the  principal  clauses  of  the 
law  of  1837,  by  which  the  Sicilian  administration 
is  completely  blended  with  the  Neapolitan.  It  is 
therein  said ;  The  separation  up  to  this  time  of  the 
administration  has  not  been  productive  of  the  ex- 
pected benefits,  whereas  it  ia  to  be  pre^uoaed  that 
an  opposite  system  will  operate  most  ailvanta* 
geously  for  jurisprudence,  finances,  public  opinion, 

o  5 
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the  rall}ring  of  all  around  the  throne,  &c.  In  future, 
therefore,  the  king  will  fill  all  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual offices  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  at  pleasure 
with  Neapolitans  or  Sicilians ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  give  as  many  appointments  to  the  former  in 
Sicily  as  to  the  latter  in  Naples.  Moreover,  there 
shall  not  be  separate  ministers  or  ministries  either 
in  Sicily  or  in  Naples,  for  either  country ;  on  the 
contrary,  all  business  shall  be  transacted  by  the  minis- 
ters of  state  appointed  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
commands  shall  be  sent  by  them  to  Sicily,  and  reports 
addressed  to  them  from  Sicily.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  assign  to  the  viceroy  in  Palermo  certain  subordi- 
nate assistants  for  the  di£Perent  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration.*^ 

Whether  such  an  administration  of  the  whole 
kingdom  from  a  single  centte  is  to  be  preferred  to 
several  more  localized  administrations,  is  not  to  be 
deci/^ed  generally  and  a  priori.  Every  system, 
namely,  has  in  general  its  light  and  its  dark  side,  and 
the  preponderance  of  arguments  will  turn  this  way 
or  that,  according  to  country,  manners,  sentiments, 
wishes,  &c. 

It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  Sicilians  re- 
gard the  new  regulation  as  a  new  loss,  dread  the 
partiality  and  the  ignorance  of  the  remote  autho- 
ritiesj  call  the  pretended  simplification  of  business  a 
double  scribbling  in  which  a  deal  of  time  is  wasted, 
and  deem  the  boasted  removal  of  Sicilians  to  Naples, 
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held  forth  as  a  bait,  no  gaiu  but  an  essential  loss. 
The  officers,  it  is  said,  will  hereby  be  transformed 
into  slaves,  and  compelled  to  part  from  country, 
property,  relatives,  friends,  whenever  a  minister 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  send  them  arbitrarily  now 
to  one  place  and  then  to  another. 

In  those  countries  where  not  merely  the  remove- 
ability,  but  the  arbitrary  removeability  of  all  officers 
is  defended,  these  notions  of  the  Sicilians  will  be 
called  antiquated,  or  even  silly  or  absurd.  But  have 
they  not  their  natural,  noble,  human  side,  and  is  it 
not  rather  a  mere  superstition  of  the  present  day 
that  the  more  one  undermines  and  extirpates  the 
natural,  the  noble,  and  the  human ;  the  more  one 
converts  the  public  officer  into  a  will-less  wheel  of 
the  complicated  machine  —  the  more  perfect  is  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  government  and  on  the 
better  fcx)ting  are  the  social  relations  of  humanity  ? 
Truly  wise  and  just  governments  do  not  grasp  at 
such  abstractions ;  but  know  how  to  reconcile  the 
general  welfare,  in  this  point  also,  with  the  wishes 
and  comfort  of  individuals. 

LETTER  CXI. 

Sicily— Population — Exemption  from  forced  Levies  of  Soldiers 

— Gendarmerie — Police. 

Naples^  August  2nd. 
On  looking  over  my  last  letter,  I  find  in  it  more 
shade  than  light ;  and  besides  we  shall  yet  have  to 
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trftvel  through  other  dark  aouotrieB.  I  should  like, 
tberefiore,  to  eeek  up  imd  to  i»troduoe  aoiue  lighter 
points. 

The  population  has  certainly  inereafied  of  late 
years,  perhaps  more  than  in  Naples ;  it  now  amounts 
to  about  two  millions.  Suoh  an  increase,  however^ 
as  I  have  already  observed  is  not  always  n  proof 
of  increasing  prosperity ;  and  many  will  shake  their 
beads  when  they  learn  that  in  this  population  are 
numbered  1S7  piincesi  78  dukes,  130  marquesses, 
innumerable  counts,  ^000  monks,  and  18,000 
nuns.*  Proportionately  great  (ptutlj  throv^h  ac** 
oessions  of  country-people)  is  the  population  of 
the  towns.  Smith,  in  his  Travels  in  18S4s  gives  the 
following,  perhaps  not  quite  authentic,  amounjts : 
Taormina  3500,  Bronte  9000,  Alioata  11,000, 
Castrogiovanni  11,000,  Monreale  19,000,  Syracuse 
13,000,  Piazza  13,000,  Acireale  14,000,  Girgenti 
15,000,  Caltanisetta  16,000,  Caltagirone  20,000, 
Marsala  21,000,  Modica  91,000,  Trapani  35,000, 
Messina  61,000,  Catanea  74,000,  P^ermo  180,000 
—  and  these  amounts  had  since  increased,  till  the 
cholera  came  and  thinned  them.  To  this  increase 
have  certainly  contributed  the  abolition  of  restric- 
tive monopolies  and  guilds,  the  diminution  of  the 
influence  of  the  high  nobility,  the  rise  of  the  inferior 
nobility  and  of  the  third  estate,  the  suppression  of 
oligarchical  qommiinal  admintstraiions,  &c.  Ter- 
*  Km-acsay,  Manuel  du  VQyageur. 
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miaiy  for  in^tauoe,  \frhich  formorly  iMd  no  incQme 
fixKn  iu  QQiDiQUPal  property.  Id  1821  reodved  ao* 
Dually  80  ounces  ;*  MftrsAla^  instead  of  80,  receives 
800;  Masara,  iostead  of  8J9  now  has  81S»  &c. 
This  was  partly  a  Gpos^uence  of  pasture-jurisdic- 
tioDS,  partly  of  other  iQ«asm^>  by  which  interested 
lettiogs  were  rendered  diiSeuIt  or  impraoticahle. 

It  is  considered  by  nuuEiy  as  an  important  privi- 
\9gp  that  Sicily  is  not  subject  to  any  compulsory 
levy  of  soldi ws;  and  yet  the  want  of  all  military 
Uraining  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
1qss«  This  privilege  certainly  led  to  the  enlisting 
of  dissolute  persons  and  tp  the  sending  over  of 
miwy  Neapolitans^  especially  mlitary  officers,  to 
Sicily.  The  Neapolitans  insist  too  that  U^^wards  the 
yearly  supply  of  8000  men  Sicily  ought  by  fight 
Wi  furnish  SOOO ;  that  this  unjust  privilege  of  coarse 
increases  the  Neapolitan  burdens*  inasmuch  as  2000 
more  men  are  obliged  to  serve  as  soldiers^  or  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  substitutes.  To  these  qomplaints 
the  8ieiliana  reply  tb^t  such  a  caJculatioH  is  unfair, 
because  it  treata  rights  of  the  highest  antiquity  as 
though  they  had  never  existed.  In  the  course  of 
time,  rf|)Oin  the  Neapolitans^  unjust  privileges  of 
this  kind9  which  tend  to  weaken*  nay  even  to 
ruin*  the  state,  must  be  abolished,  and  a  uniform 
social  life  commenced* 

This  is  the  proper  place  for  pe39i^g  to  another 

*  An  OUQQ^  in  about  iOs.  iJ^giieii  raq^e^f.^^T. 
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point  of  contention  —  the  gendarmerie  and  police. 
In  the  year  1888  a  law  was  issued  relative  to  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  watchmen  for  the  internal 
safety  of  Sicily.  In  proportion  to  the  population, 
from  80  to  200  were  to  be  elected  in  every  town 
from  among  the  civil  oiEcers,  proprietors,  capitalists, 
shopkeepers,  and  others  of  reputable  character. 
They  serve  gratuitously,  and  at  their  head  is  a  cap- 
tain appointed  by  the  intendant.  The  election 
takes  place  through  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
judge  of  the  place,  the  burgomaster,  the  clergyman, 
and  two  decurions  chosen  by  the  intendant  Every 
ten  days  at  furthest,  from  3  to  IS  persons  take  upon 
them  the  night-watch,  and  render  assistance  where- 
ever  it  seems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace. 

On  occasion  of  a  new  organization  of  the  gendar- 
merie in  Naples,  these  regulations  were  modified  in 
certain  points  by  subsequent  laws  of  1 837  and  1838 ; 
the  armed  companies,  as  they  were  called,  were  dis- 
solved in  Sicily,  and  the  whole  protective  police  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  gendarmerie. 

Those  companies  were  established  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  for  the  safety  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty in  the  country,  and  improved  in  181S.  At 
the  head  of  each  was  a  captain,  who  chose  his  men 
at  pleasure,  and  who  was  bound  to  make  compen- 
sation for  all  robberies  and  thefts  committed  in  the 
day-time  on  the  high  roads  within  his  district.  The 
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companies  were  pud  out  of  the  public  coiFers.  So 
far  back  as  1816  the  gendarmerie  began  to  perform 
the  same  kind  of  duty  along  with  them,  but  they 
have  only  just  been  abolished.  The  whole  institu- 
tion, said  its  adversaries,  originated  in  a  time  when 
the  government  was  weak,  no  central  point  existed, 
and  too  much  was  left  to  the  communes.  The  new 
institution  has  more  general  objects,  and  is  not 
intended  merely  to  prevent  the  commission  of  rob- 
bery and  theft  in  broad  day.  It  is  destined  to  keep 
every  one,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  order,  which  the  Sicilians  have 
of  late  but  too  frequently  overstepped. 

The  Sicilians,  on  the  contrary,  complain  in  this 
manner.  The  old  institutions  attained  the  end ;  the 
new  must  fail  to  do  so.  For  the  guarantee  of 
compensation  for  loss  sustained  through  robbery, 
theft,  and  the  like,  is  at  an  end.  Those  hitherto 
engaged  in  this  duty  were  acquainted  with  the 
people,  their  characters,  connexions,  retreats,  con- 
cealers, &c. — the  Neapolitans  sent  hither  know  no- 
things about  these  matters,  and  wear  themselves  out 
to  no  purpose,  while  robbery  and  plunder  are  gain- 
ing the  upper-hand.  There  was  not  the  least  cause 
for  these  alterations,  unless  it  were  the  intention  to 
annihilate  whatever  is  Sicilian,  and  to  cut  out  every 
thing  after  the  same  pattern.  To  increase  the  evil, 
the  principal  board  of  police  for  the  whole  island, 
which  sat  at  Palermo,  has  been  dissolved,  and  every 
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intendaot  and  8ubiiitend«Eit  baa  veeeiv^  orders  to 
place  himaelf  jo  immadiale  oommmucatioD  with  the 
miDistera.  Hence  not  a  creature  knpw9  aoythiagof 
mattera  beyond  hie  own  district,  aoA  a  glorious  era 
is  oommenciiig  for  roguea  and  robbers. 

These  evils  are  the  kss  likely  to  be  i^coedied  by 
the  adnHEiistration  of  the  laws»  sinee  the  Sicilians 
themselves  acknowledge  its  defects,  the  superabim* 
daoee  of  lawyers^  md  the  inordinate  fondness  of 
their  oountrymen  for  lidgation. 


LETTER  CXII. 

Sicily — Decline  of  its  Prosperity — ^Trade — Commerce. 

Palermo^i  August  8th, 

Whbn  one  speaks  of  the  decline  of  a  country, 
one  is  accustomed  to  compare  the  present  with  the 
nearest,  or  at  least  no  very  reaK)te,  period  of  the 
past,  and  to  investigate  the  cause  oi  the  more  re^ 
cent  evil^  as  well  mb.  to  pronounce  at  whose  door  the 
Uame  of  them  uust  h».  3ut  the  decline  of  Sicily 
oemmences  with  the  wars  against  Carthage ;  it  dates 
before  the  time  of  Verres^  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  continual  riwng  and  sinking ;  though  the 
oGftintry  never  again  attained  its  first  splendour,  and 
therefore  chooses  rather  to  view  itself  in  reflect 
tion,  and  to  seek  food  for  the  great  national  pride  in 
the  past,  rather  than  outdo  that  past,  or  a,t  least  to 
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equal  it  by  the  efforts  of  the  preeent.  Tliat  this 
has  not  been  done,  and  is  not  done,  i»  the  tavit  (so 
say  most  StdKans)  of  the  Tidoas  governments,  and 
not  of  individuals,  or  of  the  people.  For  my  part, 
however,  I  have  always  great  scrufdes  to  set  up  such 
an  unqualified  antitliesis,  such  an  abrupt  aeparatioii, 
and  thereby  to  deny  the  reciprocal  action  and  re« 
action,  as  well  as  the  participation  in  honour  and 
dkihonour.  Many  things  may  be  amended  without 
the  interference  of  gavemmeots,  and  even  a  bad, 
a  partial  government  must  be  pleased  with  such 
dianges.  The  construetion  of  roads,  the  foundai- 
tion  of  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  country-people,  exemplary  attention  of  the  great 
to  agriculture,  introduction  of  finer  breeds  of  cattle, 
more  careful  manuring,  abolition  of  many  evils  of 
the  feudal  system,  transition  from  short  to  longer 
leases,  division  of  common  lands,  the  avoiding  of 
debts  and  of  all  needless  lawsuits-^these  and  many 
other  things  of  the  kind,  which  one  misses  in  Sicily^ 
where  the  country  favoured  by  Nature  has  not  kept 
pace  by  any  means  with  less  favoured  lands,  have 
not  been  prevented  by  the  government,  cannot  be 
prevented  by  any  government.  If  then  a  little  more 
serious  self-knowledge  were  associated  with  the  cook- 
plaints  of  the  Sicilians  about  their  government,  and 
activity  were  to  rise  to  the  acquisition  of  new  laureb 
for  themselves,  the  country  and  the  people  would  be 
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essentially  bettered,  and  they  might  then  oppose  the 
vicious  laws  with  double  right  and  double  energy. 

As  my  opinion,  influenced  by  no  partialities,  as,  I 
may  say,  my  conscience,  has  impelled  me  to  pass  thifr 
judgment  which  may  possibly  offend  many,  so  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  show  by  two  important  matters 
that  the  complaints  of  the  government  about  the  ob- 
stinacy and  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Sicilians  like- 
wise go  a  great  deal  too  far,  nay  that  the  latter  are 
perfectly  right  in  regard  to  essentials,  though  indi- 
viduals may  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  hurried 
into  errors  and  perversities.  I  allude  to  the  free 
navigation  {libera  cabotaggio)^  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
trade  in  sulphur. 

The  undeniable  truth  that  the  combination  of 
agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  has  proved  most 
advantageous  to  many  nations,  could  not  pass  unob- 
served in  Sicily,  and  the  wish  to  move  also  in  this 
track  was  natural  and  commendable.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  its  governments  fell  into  oft-refuted 
and  ever-recurring  errors ;  it  wished  suddenly  to 
create  manufactures,  for  which  capital,  preliminary 
practice,  and  many  other  requisites  were  wanting ; 
as  all  these  efforts  failed,  it  strove  by  excessively 
protecting  duties  to  cut  itself  off  not  only  from 
foreign  countries  but  likewise  from  Naples ;  it  for- 
got, in  extravagant  zeal  for  a  few  favourea  indivi- 
duals, the  prodigious  burdens  of  those  who  were  to 
enrich   the  proprietors  of  factitious  manufactories. 
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Many  Neapolitans  took  up  the  same  ground,  and 
wished  in  like  manner  to  be  protected  against  the 
importation  of  Sicilian  produce,  for  instance,  wine 
and  corn. 

Faulty  as  are  the  principles  which  the  Neapolitan 
government  always  applies  towards  foreign  coun- 
tries in  regard  to  the  system  of  duties,  still  it  was 
perfectly  right  when  it  resolved  to  break  down  all 
barriers  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  to  establish 
a  free  trade.  Those  Sicilians,  on  the  contrary,  were 
wrong  who  advocated  the  cause  of  a  shackled  trade, 
and  beheld  in  seclusion  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  foundation  of  infinite  prosperity ;  they  were 
wrong,  instead  of  urging  the  full  application  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  the  removal  of  indivi* 
dual  defects,  to  detrire  for  their  little  island  a  conti- 
nental system  which  must  ultimately  have  cut  off 
village  from  village. 

Just  as  erroneously  did  many  Neapolitans  refer 
to  the  English  corn-laws,  in  order  to  justify  the  pro- 
hibition of  Sicilian  wheat,  as  did  the  Sicilians  to 
justify  a  prohibition  of  Neapolitan  manufactures. 
Those  English  laws  serve  rather  to  prove  what 
great  pains  it  requires  to  bring  back  an  artificial  to 
the  natural  state.  Or,  to  take  an  example  that 
lies  nearer  at  hand :  —  the  increased  duty  laid  on 
Genoese  paper  has  only  produced  a  monopolistic 
rise  of  the  Neapolitan  prices.  The  Genoese  imme^ 
diately  made  cheaper  paper  boxes,  got  into  their 
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hands  the  trade  in  southern  fruits  to  Trieste,  and, 
owing  to  excessive  pt otection,  most  of  the  Sicttian 
houses  were  ruined. 

Where  then  lies  the  fault,  where  the  true  ground 
of  oomfJaint  against  the  free  trade  estaUished  since 
1824  between  Naples  and  Sicily  ?  It  lies  in  this, 
that,  nbtwitbstanding  all  the  high  commendations  of 
Kbertj  and  equality,  no  such  thing  exists ;  but  that 
a  great  many  restrictions,  mostly  to  the  prejudice  of 
Sicily,  are  still  in  force.  It  is  to  this  point  timt 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  the  Sicilians  must 
insist  on  the  thorough  execution  of  the  new  system, 
not  (out  ci  impatient  despmr)  on  a  retinm  to  old 
pervennties,  or  even  an  aggravatioo  of  them. 

Sicily  then  is  injured,  for  example,  inasmuch  as 
theNeapc^tan  government  monopolies  (tobacco^  salt, 
gunpowder)  prevent  the  export  from  Sicily  to  the 
continent ;  while  there  is  no  such  bar  to  the  iotro- 
duction  of  any  Neapolitan  produce  into  Sicily. 
Sicilian  wine,  moreover,  pays  a  ednsiderable  import 
duty  in  Naples,  but  not  the  Neapolitan  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  island.  In  justification  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, it  y  alleged  that  the  Sicilian  wine  is  better 
than  the  Neapolitan  and  must  therefore  be  more 
heavily  taxed.  The  Sicilisms  reply  that  their  pro- 
duce  is  less,  though  the  expenses  of  production  are 
greater.  By  calculations  of  this  kind  one  never 
arrives  at  a  simple,  rational  system  of  taxation ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  differei^t  sort  of  wine  (from  the 
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Somma,  Ischia,  Capri,  Calabria,  &c.)  must,  in  this 
case,  have  its  own  particular  rate  of  duty,  and  the 
number  of  custom-house  lines,  blockades,  or  sur- 
charges, be  increased  (id  infiniticm.  More  stress 
might  be  laid  on  the  circumstance  that  the  state 
mmiopalies  subsist  cnlj  in  Naples  not  in  Sicily, 
whence  the  latter  country  has  the  advantage  in 
another  nespect.  Ob  the  other  baad,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assert  that  the  wine-duty  ia  Naples  is  merely  a 
my  tmfxitft,  m  the  Btat»  researves  by  far  the  greater 
part  for  itself. 

As  a  further  proof  bvw  far  trade  still  is  fi*om 
being  free,  I  give  you  the  fbllowii^  passage  in  a 
kttsr  £:om  a  pcar^on  conversant  with  the  subject : 
^«  AM  foreign  goods  sent  from  Naples  to  SicUy  pay 
the  whole  duty  a  aecond  time  on  their  ani val,  no 
matter  whether  tbay  have  tbe  leaden  mark  of  the 
king  cf  Naples  or  oojU  Shipments  horn  Sicily  to 
Naples  are  in  the  «aine  predicament* 

^*  The  whole  islafnl  p&jA  ten  per  ceot.  less  than 
Palermo,  the  capital :  but  goods  which  have  there 
paid  the  10  per  cfiot.  and  are  exported  again,  have 
no  dtim  to  drawback. 

^'  Articles  not  sul:jeot  to  the  Jeadiiig  (jewelry, 
for  instance)  pay  every  time  pq  transmission  from 
Messina  to  Pal^niio  the  whole  duty  over  again."^ 
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LETTER  CXIII. 


Sicily  —  Sulphur  Trade  and  Sulphur  Monopoly. 

MalU,  August  20th. 

You  reooUecty  do  doubt,  from  your  early  days, 
that  it  was  formerly  customary  to  give  schoolboys 
Latin  passages  in  which  all  sorts  of  blunders  were 
purposely  made  in  grammar  and  syntax,  that  they 
might  correct  them  and  thence  learn  how  Latin 
ought  not  to  be  written.  The  same  course  seems 
to  have  been  pursued  in  Naples  in  the  regulation  of 
the  Sicilian  sulphur  trade ;  it  may  be  clearly  shown 
from  the  more  recent  laws  and  contracts,  how,  con- 
sistently with  true  wisdom  and  experience,  things 
of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be  managed  and  treated. 
The  contract  between  the  government  and  the  house 
of  Taix  and  Aycard  is  pre-eminently  a  monsirum 
horrendum^  ingenSy  cut  lumen  ademptum^  such  as 
is  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  the  modem  financial 
history  of  Europe.  Charges  of  this  kind  are  severe ; 
but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  them. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  price  of  sulphur,  the 
most  important  of  the  exports  of  Sicily,  declined, 
owing  to  various  natural  causes,  all  the  sellers  com- 
plained, as  usual,  and  many  represented  that  the 
government  ought  to  do  something  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price  and  the  profit  upon  it,  as  though 
any  government  can  regulate  the  buying  and  selling 
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price  of  goods  at  pleasure.  Interested  persons  took 
advantage  of  this  error,  and  a  M.  Taix  presented  a 
grand  plan  for  affording  relief  to  the  sellers ;  the 
nature  of  it  shall  presently  be  explained.  Though 
Sicilian  commissioners  rejected  this  plan  for  very 
good  reasons,  M.  Aycard,  nothing  daunted,  sub- 
mitted a  second  and  finally  a  third,  in  which  he  said 
that  it  was  foolish  to  allow  the  owners  of  sulphur 
mines  to  exhaust  them  by  working  them  immo- 
derately ;  that  the  state  ought  to  interfere  to  cramp 
self-interest,  and  to  dispel  the  empty  dream  of  free 
trade.  It  ought  to  secure  and  maintain  against 
foreigners  the  monopoly  of  the  sulphur  trade,  which 
nature  has  given  to  the  island.  It  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  Sicily  to  produce  but  little  sulpliur,  and 
for  that  little  to  obtain  a  high  price.  A  private 
commercial  company  could  alone  lead  to  this  desi- 
rable end,  and  Messrs.  T  x,  Aycard  and  Co., 
were  willing,  out  of  sheer  gem  ^osity,  to  take  upon 
them  so  dangerous  a  business,  and  to  construct 
roads,  dispense  alms,  compensate  proprietors,  and 
found  a  mineralogical  cabinet  at  Palermo^  into  the 
bargain. 

Phrases  and  baits  of  this  kind  gained  many  un- 
enlightened persons ;  means  of  a  different  sort  were 
employed  in  other  places ;  an  examination  of  the 
matter  in  full  council  of  state  was  avoided,  and  the 
management  ot  the  affair  was  committed  chiefly  to 
one  minister. 
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Loud  eompIaintB  were  raised  a  the  same  ume  id 
Sicily  against  the  niilUtax,  which  had  reoeotly  beem 
very  much  increased,  and  certain  persons  solidted 
its  reduction,  not  from  a  sense  of  justice,  or  baoause 
the  revenue  from  it  might  be  dispensed  with,  but 
because  it  would  then  be  no  longer  possible  to  av<Md 
the  salto  mortale  for  founding  a  sulphur  company* 

Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1888,  wius 
issued  a  royal  ordinance  signed  by  St.  Angelo,  the 
ninidter,  the  preamble  to  which  aays:  For  the 
beneBt  of  our  beloved  subjects,  in  order  to  pay 
debts  in  Sicily,  to  alleviate  burdens,  to  diffuse  great 
wealth,  and  to  cell  £artb  public  works,  which  the 
island  has  such  need  of,  a  contract  is  concluded 
(without  listenkig  to  (dans  of  rights  and  {Hivileges) 
wuh  Taix,  Aycard  and  Co.  for  ten  years,  to  the 
following  purpcHt :  *-<"- 

1.  Afl  the  great  production  of  sulphur  is  the  cause 
of  every  calamity  in  Sicily,  the  same  shall  be  r^ 
duoed  finom  900,000  quintals  to  600,000  per  anniw, 
consequioitly  diminished  one  tlurd- 

2.  The  average  pniduee  from  1884i  to  1887 
shall  determine  the  quantity  of  the  two  thirds,  be<- 
yond  which  no  sulphur  shall  hencef([»tb  be  allowed  to 
he  raised. 

S.  The  price  ai  which  the  cpmpAuy  buys  apd  at 
which  it  sdb  jriiaU  be  offidally  fixed, 

4f»  It  pays  ix>  the  Icisg  400,000  Neapolitan  ducata 
per  annum. 
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5.  The  proprietors  have  full  and  unlimited  liberty 
to  sell  their  sulphur  to  whomsoever  they  please,  and 
to  send  it  whither  they  will,  in  case  they  do  not 
choose  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  company. 

Thus  favourably  to  liberty  runs  this  clause  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  S7th  of  June,  1838,  but  in  the 
contract  concluded  by  St.  Angelo  on  the  8th  of 
August  with  Taix,  after  the  word  "company^  is 
inserted  a  single  line  —  "  provided  that  the  owners 
pay  to  the  company  20  carlines  per  quintal.'*' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  a  contract  which  (I  re- 
peat it)  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  the  history  of 
finance.  Though  it  needs  no  explanation,  I  cannot 
forbear  adding  a  few  remarks. 

1.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  quantity  of  a  pro- 
duction may  exceed  the  consumption  and  the  de- 
mand. The  prices  then  fall,  and  this  transient  or 
permanent  sign  serves  to  warn  every  intelligent  pro- 
ducer and  maker  to  curtail  the  supply  here  and 
there,  more  or  less,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  in  the 
prospect  of  a  favourable  change  of  things.  In  the 
infinite  variety  of  relations  of  persons  and  things, 
it  is  only  the  individual  who  can  form  just  con- 
clusions on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  a  palpable  folly  to 
pretend  to  prescribe  the  course  to  be  pursu^  by 
numbers  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Every  regu- 
lation of  this  kind  rests  on  mere  caprice,  and  always 
shows  something  too  much  or  too  little. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  grossest  errors  to  attempt  to 

VOL.   II.  p 
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increase  the  wealth  of  a  people  in  oommanding  by 
law  the  diminutioD  of  productions  and  industry. 
The  old  fabulous  story  that  the  Dutch  threw  their 
spices  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  price, 
is  reduced  to  practice  in  our  so-called  enlightened 
age,  and  upon  a  larger  scale.  To  be  consistent^ 
the  government  inMst,  for  the  prosperity  of  Sicily, 
limit  also  the  production  of  wine,  oil,  wheat,  &d., 
and  all  for  the  purpose  of  amas^ng  wealth,  paying 
debts,  and  so  forth.  What  conjuror,  what  oracle, 
can  have  inspired  and  revealed  the  normal  standard 
of  two  thirds  and  one  third  ?  If  an  English  minis^- 
ter  were  to  propose  similar  measures  in  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  coal  mines,  it  would  be  thought 
high  time  to  send  him  to  Bedlam. 

S.  One  blunder  leads  to  another.  The  average 
produce  of  thtee  years  is  to  dedde  the  future  ex- 
tent of  the  trade,  without  regard  to  good  or  bad 
times,  scanty  or  abundant  capitals,  without  per- 
mission to  advance.  As  soon  as  the  two-thirds,  to 
pound  and  ounce,  are  above  ground,  the  business 
must  stand  still ;  nay,  one-third  of  all  the  workmen 
is,  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  suddenly  thrown  out 
of  bread,  and  almost  forced  by  want  to  take  up  the 
trade  of  robbing  and  stealing.  The  government 
itself  has  undertaken  the  task  of  founding  an  inex- 
haustible nursery  of  wretchedness  and  crime,  and 
the  paltry  profit  is  almost  entirely  swallowed  up  by 
the  regiments  of  soldiers  that  must  be  sent  to  Sicily 
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for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  more  we  enter 
into  detail  the  mor^  conapicuoua  beGomes  the  folljr. 
Thua  an  American  house  expended  in  the  years 
1884  to  1837  very  large  sums  od  opening  sulphur 
mines,  but  they  have  hitherto  produced  nothing. 
And^  according  to  the  wise  law,  tiiere  is  no  better 
prospect  for  the  future.  Of  arbitrary  proceedings, 
concealment,  fraud,  impossibility  of  superintend- 
ence, and  redoubled  distress  of  small  prc^rietors, 
imly  too  many  instances  are  enumerated. 

4.  How  tyrannical  and  absurd  it  is  to  fix  buying 
and  selling  prices  for  years  to  come,  every  one 
knows  who  has  learned  the  a  b  c  of  natioiml 
economy;  and  the  company  which  imagined  that 
it  had  calculated  so  cleverly  for  itself  may  find  at 
last  that  it  has  miscalculated. 

5.  But  if  it  should  even  make  no  profit  whatever, 
the  400,000  ducats  which  are  taken  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  sulphur  mines,  (in  order  to  increase  their 
wealth,)  would  be  a  most  oppressive  and  moat  un- 
just tax.  But  one  can  scarcely  tell  whether  the 
most  galling  and  intolerable  part  of  the  business 
may  not  be  this,  that  the  man  who  drew  up  the 
above  law  speaks  with  incredible  hardihood  of 
hatred  to  rights  and  privileges,  and  eulogizes  per- 
fect freedom  of  trade,  while  he  confers,  in  the  W 
carlines  per  quintal,  a  monopoly  upon  the  company, 
and  renders  a  free  sale  absolutely  impossible  for 
every  proprietor. 

p2 
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At  the  same  time  the  company  knows  how  to 
evade  purchasing  at  the  fixed  prices,  attempts  are 
every  where  making  to  find  sulphur  out  of  Sicily, 
and  a  discovery  made  at  Manchester  already  fur- 
nishes a  substitute  for  many  purposes.  In  spite  of 
all  repentance  and  all  changes,  stupid  rulers  will  in 
a  short  time  have  so  eflectually  destroyed  the  chief 
trade  of  Sicily,  that  this  already  so  wretched  and 
discontented  country  will  be  past  recovery.  Averse 
as  I  am  to  join  in  the  too  frequent  complaints 
against  authorities,  in  this  case  boundless  ignorance 
is  displayed ;  or  there  might  have  been  at  the 
bottom  more  reprehensible  motives,  on  which  people 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  speak  so  loudly  and  so  per- 
sonally that  I  dare  not  venture  to  repeat  what 
they  say. 

But  the  Sicilians  themselves  are  not  blameless. 
For  though  one  may  be  disposed  not  to  be  too 
severe  upon  many,  because  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  genuine  principles  of  political  economy,  yet 
speedy  experience  and  the  outcry  of  the  country 
ought  to  have  enlightened  them.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  not  a  few,  belonging  even  to  the  first 
families,  presented  to  the  king  when  in  Sicily  an 
address  of  thanks  for  establishing  the  sulphur  com- 
pany. Whether  then  it  were  ignorance,  error, 
cowardice,  flattery,  interest,  or  all  thiese  put  together 
that  led  to  this  step,  so  much  is  certain  that  these 
silly  panegyrists  have  no  right  whatever  to  com- 
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plain,  or  the  assailed  rulers  may  scornfully  hold  up 
to  them  their  own  hand-writing  like  a  Medusa's 
head.  If»  meanwhile,  country  and  people  sink 
lower  and  lower,  who  cares  for  that  ?  Or  those 
who  do  care  have  no  legal  means  of  redress  at  their 
command,  and  their  sense  of  right  will  not  permit 
them  to  employ  illegal  ones. 


LETTER  CXIV. 

Sicily — Corn  Trade — Land-tax — Revenues  and  Expenditure 
of  Palermo  aud  Messina — Foundling  Hospitals. 

Messina,  August  23d. 
What  I  have  related  to  you  in  my  last  letter 
about  the  sulphur  monopoly  far  surpasses  (a  retro- 
grade step  of  course)  all  the  singularities  and  follies 
that  were  formerly  practised  for  the  ruin  of  the 
corn-trade,  but  gradually  abolished.  In  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  August,  namely,  the  authorities 
formerly  met,  aud  decided  what  should  be  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  current  year,  how  much  the  govern- 
ment laid  under  embargo  for  the  country,  and  how 
much  the  local  magistracy  for  the  place,  how  much 
was  to  be  carried  to  the  great  magazines  {caricatoji) 
at  Catanea,  Girgenti,  Sciacca,  Termini,  and  Alicata, 
&c.  Arbitrary  acts,  fraud,  bribery,  annoyances  of 
every  kind,  were  necessarily  connected  with  these 
regulations,  and  were  ruinous  to  agriculture.   And 
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Sicily  k  still  behindhand  in  aU  those  improTem^if^ 
which  other  ecmntries  hate  derived  from  better 
theories  and  greater  experience ;  and  persons  con^ 
versant  with  the  subject  complain  of  the  like  very" 
great  imperfections  which  prevail  in  the  preparation 
of  sulphur^  while  their  recommendaticms  tdndii^  to 
increase  the  produce  are  di8r^;arded.  The  aspect 
of  the  naked  hills  of  Sicily  proves  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  destruction  of  wood  are  well  founded. 

After  the  decline  of  the  price  of  corn,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  amount  and  unequal  assessment  of 
the  later  taxes  on  land  grew  so  loud  that  it  became 
necessary  to  rectify  the  register,  and  to  take  the 
average  produce  from  1820  to  1830  as  the  standard. 
No  rise  or  alteration  of  the  cadastre  is  to  take  place 
in  regard  to  agriculttire  before  1 880,  and  in  regard 
to  olive-trees  and  woods  till  1900.  On  the  question 
whether  the  land-tax  is  proportionably  higher  id 
Naples  or  in  Sicily,  the  optniotls  of  th^  mfaabitaftta 
of  the  two  cduntries  differ  exceedingly,  as  they  da 
on  a  thousand  other  subjeetd.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  question,  whether  the  revenues  of  the 
state  in  Sicily  are  higher  in  proportion  than  the  ia* 
come  and  property,  or  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
Loud  and  general  hf  the  complaint  that  the  govern- 
ment prothotes  the  extentdon^  of  the  mhiousn  lotto 
into  the  smallest  villages,  and  that  it  has  seduced 
even  th^  pooresft  to  indulge  deltisive  hopes. 

For  Palermo,  Messina,  Catanea,  and  Odatagh^otfe, 
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the  mill-tax  was  retmbed  ai  its  Fiill  heigbt,  and  for 

th6  rtBt  of  the  obuntrj  diminished.     Instead  of  a 

kind  of  personal  tax  which  was  levied  in   most 

places^  a,  tax  has  been  again  laid  upon  mills,  even 

for  the   leiel  oDuntrj.     Many   regard  this,   and 

justly,  as  a.  very  inconvenient  retrograde  step« 

I  For  the  construction  of  roads,  which  ate  more 

rare,  in  Sicily  than  in  any  civilized  country  in  the 

worldj  H  per  cent  of- the  land-tax  is  now  allowed  to 

be  applied^  and  permissoon  has  beea  gratited.  to 

raise  a  loan  of  a  million  of  dollars  at  5§  per  cent. 

for  the  purpose. 

'    By  way  of  £mp|)letaent  to  my  foi'mer  statements 

jelittive  to  the  population,  I  subjoin  the  following 

particulars  which   I   have  just  received.     There 

were  in 

irsa  1831.  1836. 

Palermo    140,000    173,000  175,000  inhabitants. 

Messina       46,000      58,000* 

Catanea       45,000      5^,000    56,000 

Girgenti      14,000      17,000 

Sicily      1,660,000  1,943,000  in  1838, 1,927,000. 

It  was  computed  that  there  was  one  monk  to 
S54  persons. 

That  the  administration  in  the  towns  of  Sicily 
n^s  superintendence  is  proved  by  older  and  later 
||xperience,  and  also  by  the  discussions  of  plans 
(stato  discusso)  for  the  city  of  Palermo  in  1838. 

*  Others  say  88,000. 
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They  fomi  a  thick  fofio,  which  contains,  besides 
the  plans  themselves,  the  remarks  of  the  dty-tax 
committee,  of  the  intendant,  of  the  ministers,  and, 
lastly,  the  royal  decision.  For  many  years  past 
the  expenditure  of  the  city  has  exceeded  its  income, 
and  its  finances  are  not  yet  in  due  order.  The  in- 
come of  186,000  ounces  arises  chiefly  from  landed 
property,  land-tax,  and  taxes  on  consumption;  thus^ 
for  instance,  50,000  ounces  from  flour,  18,000  from 
cattle  for  slaughter,  fsOOO  from  fish,  82,000  from 
wine,  &c.  Among  the  expenses  there  are  not  only 
the  ordinary,  (salaries,  pensions,  buildings,  interest 
6000  ounces,  lighting  10,000,)  but  also  some  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Thus,  for  instance,  notwithstanding 
rich  endowments,  there  are  8,000  ounces  more  for 
churches,  convents,  and  festivals  of  all  sorts,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Rosalia  alone  costs  4000  ounces. 
Still  more  striking  are  two  items,  namely,  4000 
ounces  for  the  cure  of  diseased  prostitutes,  and 
10,000  for  foundlings,  while  the  public  schools  are 
put  off  with  1000.  Whether  it  is  true  that,  in 
Palermo  and  other  cities  of  Sicily,  the  money 
destined  for  this  or  that  purpose  finds  its  way  into 
other  channels,  I  cannot  decide ;  but  I  may  venture 
to  assert  that  strict  financial  economy  (deeply  in 
debt  and  highly  taxed  as  the  city  is)  might  diminish 
many  expenses,  or  at  least  establish  very  different 
relative  proportions  between  them. 

The  revenues  and  expenditure  of  the  city  of 
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Messina  amount  annually  to  40,000  ounces,  about 
five-sixths  of  which  arise  from  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, upwards  of  SOOO  from  the  sale  of  snow,  and 
the  rest  from  rent  of  property,  fees  of  court,  &c. 
Taxes  on  consumption  are  levied  upon  oil,  tobacco, 
fish,  wine,  must,  vinegar,  brandy,  &c.  Wine  pays 
4  tan  per  salma ;  oil  1  tari  the  cafisso,  (156  pounds 
Vienna  weight,)  butchers^  meat  8  grani  the  rotolo, 
four  for  the  king  and  four  for  the  city,  which  are 
levied  by  two  distinct  authorities. 

The  corn-tax  too  is  of  a  double  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  the  salma  of  corn  pays  on  entering  Mes- 
sina, for  the  city  16  tari  3|  grani.  The  levy  of 
this  tax  is  let  for  the  yearly  payment  of  a  specific 
sum  to  private  persons  {campisti).  Secondly,  on 
the  salma  of  wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  13  tari  12 
grani  are  levied  at  the  mill  for  the  king.  The 
salma,  therefore,  pays  altogether  30  tari  8f  grani.^ 
Forty-two  rural  communes  belonging  to  Messina 
are  subject  to  the  same  heavy  taxes. 

The  salaries  paid  by  the  city  amount  to  between 
5000  and  6000  ounces.  A  principal  item  of  charge 
arises  from  the  debts,  most  of  which  pay  5  per  cent, 
interest.  Money  to  pay  them  ofi^  is  wanting.  The 
sum  of  30  ounces  is  put  down  annually  for  the 
library ;  on  the  other  hand,  1000  for  the  festival  of 

•  A  salma  contains  18  tomoli,  or  about  6J  Vienna  metzen. 
A  cantaro,  or  100  rotoli,  is  equal  to  141}  pounds  Vienna 
weight.    A  tari  is  about  5d.  English. 

f5 
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the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  15ch  of  Aujgtfst^  and  1600 
or  1760  for  foundlings.  Th\e  nuttiber  of  these  in 
the  city  of  Messina  aloHe  is  from  80  to'  50  twonthly ; 
for  eTen  wealthy  men  are  not  ashannied  tcy  send  xhAt 
illegitimate  oflbprlng'  to  be  ntirsed,  or  racher 
killed,  in  the  convenient  foundling  hoispital. 

In  a  general  statement  for  Palermo  for  1886, 
exclusively  of  the  children  found  alive,  there  are  the 
following  three  items : 

Found  dead  in  the  turning' whed^ 521 

■  ■  ■  ■  *  half  dead,  who  soon  afterwards  died. ..  45 
Perished  A^om  miscarriage  and  abortion    86 

Such  are  the  occurrences  of  institutioms  enoou-^ 
raging  murder,  sin,  and  wretchedness  of  alllcind^ 
and  yet  patronized  and  extolled'  by  stfette,  city,  and 
church  ! 


LETTER  CXV. 

Romaa  Archives — Relations  between  Church  and' State— 

Religiaus  Squabbles. 

Florence,  Sept.  2nd. 
It  has  been  reported  at  Rome  that  I  was  charged 
with  a  secret  mission  to  prosecute  the  intrigue  com- 
menced by  M.  B ^  at  the  papal  court ;  and  that, 

owing  to  so  hostile  an  intention,  the  archives  were 
naturally  closed  against  me.  This  fiction  is  rather 
too  silly.     Nobody  ever  thought  of  giving  me  any 
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political  commissioir  whatever;  and  I  have  never 
Caid  or  done  the  least  thing  that  could  in  the  re- 
motest n^anner  have,  encouraged  such  an  idea.  In 
Rome  tliey  cry  cnit:  Thou  heretic! — ^in  Berlin: 
Thou  secret  Catholic.!  What,  wonder  if  I  were 
to  lose  the  tramontane,  and  no  longer  to  know  where 
tny  head  ^lids.  Accept,  therefore,  with  indul- 
gence wliat  (with  my  weak  head)  I  shall  write  to- 
day, as  I  am  forced  into  this  track*  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  sentiments  relative  to  the  dis- 
pute between  Prussia  and  Rome ;  I  will,  therefore, 
set  aside  all  particulars  and  stick  to  generals. 

If  I  turn  to  history,  I  discover  tyranny  in  times 
when  state  and  church  were  in  harmony,  and  when 
they  were  at  variance.  I  6nd  tyranny  on  the 
Catholic  side  and  on  the  Protestant  «de.  Neither 
party  then  should  set  out  with  claiming  for  itself 
exdusively  right,  liberty,  and  wisdom.  In  the 
chalifat,  which  united  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
attthority  completely  in  one  hand,<  I  can  no  more 
discover  a  model  for.  christian  institutions  than 
when  state  or  church  grasp  beyond  their  natural 
sphere^  Their  limit  is  not  absolutely  fixed  for  all 
times  and  all  nations;  it  ha&been  moveable,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so.  But  one  party  atone  cannot  fiie 
the  limits,  nor  arbitrarily  remove  them  when  fixed. 

The  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  are-  certainly 
unbounded,  and  checked  only  by  prudence  and  the 
force  of  circumstances.     Hence  not  only*  incessant 
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attention,  but  often  serious  reeistance,  appears  ne^ 
cessary  in  order  not  to  be  vanquished  by  the  well- 
appointed  army  that  is  ever  ready  for  battle.  But 
is  it  not  natural,  after  the  failure  or  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  political  forms,  to  seek  succour  for 
once  in  ecclesiastical  forms  ?  And  how  can  one  ever 
combat  the  ancient,  consistent,  artful  absolutism  of 
the  pope  with  success,  if  one  at  the  same  time 
caresses  and  protects  the  arbitrary  and  the  super- 
ficial absolutism  of  temporal  sovereigns?  If,  then, 
one  would  raise  things  from  a  quarrel  that  leads 
to  nothing  to  a  higher  point,  and  aim  at  greater 
objects,  the  undertaking  must  be  of  one  piece,  and 
not  in  one  part  diametrically  contrary  to  another. 
Every  absolutist,  bureaucratic,  intolerant  Protes- 
tant is  inconsistent. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  egregiously  mistaken 
in  Rome,  when  they  conclude  that  every  one  who 
does  not  approve  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  court 
in  all  its  parts  is  of  course  a  Catholic,  or  an  advocate 
of  the  intolerant  principles  of  certain  zealots.  It  is 
a  great  pity,  said  a  Roman  to  me,  that  the  Catholic 
church  must  necessarily  be  intolerant.  A  gross,  an 
atrocious  error,  if  it  was  intended  to  express  some- 
thing more  than  firmness  of  conviction  and  kindly 
training — to  assert  the  right  and  the  duty  to  perse- 
cute, nay,  to  burn,  persons  holding  different  opi- 
nions. 

Unconditional   absolutism,    however,    is  by    no 
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means  the  all-^mbraciog  form  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Centuries  back  it  had  framed  with  admir- 
able skill  what  is  now  called  a  constitution.  Every 
theocracy,  however,  has  gone  to  ruin  as  soon  as  it 
ceased  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  race ;  every  opposition  has 
fallen  to  pieces  when  it  was  no  longer  held  together 
by  one  common  interest  and  object.  From  this 
point  of  view  many  conjectures  and  conclusions 
might  be  drawn  relative  to  the  permanence  and  pro- 
gress of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

The  final  aim  of  Catholicism  is,  according  to 
many,  to  exterminate  Protestantism,  and  of  Protes- 
tantism to  exterminate  Catholicism.  Might  they 
not  just  as  well  say  that  the  aim  of  inspiration  is  to 
exterminate  expiration,  and  vice  versa  ?  Are  not 
life  and  development  dependent  on  this  double 
movement,  and  if  either  were  about  to  cease  alto- 
gether, should  one  not  be  obliged  to  restore  it 
purified  and  invigorated,  as  *'  his  Majesty^s  oppo- 
sition ?" 

It  is  not  by  the  external  way  of  violence  that  any 
thing  can  be  efiected  in  the  long  run  against  Catho- 
licism or  Protestantism ;  the  means,  the  ends,  must 
be  spiritual,  must  be  christian,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  But  are  not  many  hard-hearted 
tyrants  of  the  16th  and  1 7th  century  transformed 
in  our  days  into  heroes?  Is  it  not  denied  that 
Jesuits  or  Puritans  did  wrong,  because  the  tempest 
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of  wrongful  Buffering  bunt  also  over  them  ?  It  is  a 
lamentable  truth,  confirmed  afresh  by  experieoce, 
that  religious  fanaticism  is  covered  by  as  light  and 
thin  a  veil  as  political  fanatidsm,  and  th^  strength  of 
the  j^tient  afflicted  with  fever  is  deemed  greater 
and  nobler  than  that  of  one  in  health.  Wo  be  to 
the  zealots,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholicy  who 
will  not  strive  to. promote  the  development  of  mind 
by  kindliness  and  moderation,  but  to  renew  and 
carry  on  the  war  with  those  means  which  ravaged 
Grermany  for  thirty  years  together,  and  gave  it  up 
an  easy  prey  to  rapacious  foreigners  !* 

Italy  has  no  German  or  Protestant  predilections, 
and  is  nevertheless  more  Ghibelline  than  in  the  12th 
and  13th  century.  Nay,  many  Italians  assert  that 
Guelfism  has  dissolved  and  ruined  country  and 
people.  But  do  not  many  nations,  in  other  respects 
extremely  jealous  of  their  independence,  good-na^ 
turedly  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  Italian 
popes  and  cardinals,  as  though  Italian  birth  w^e 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  Catholic  church-govern- 
ment ? 

May  the  great,  the  vivifying  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  truths  in  which  all  professions  agree, 
continue  to  be  the  essence  of  genuine  tolerance  and 
conciliation  !  Let  zealots  of  various  kinds  do  what 
they  will,  the  development  ordained  by  God  will 

*  The  same  ivas  the  case  in  France^  England^  the  Nether- 
lands, &c. 
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not  carry  back  the  human  race  either  to  the  ISCh 
or  to  the  16th  century  ;  but,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  others,  after  the  Petrine  and  Pauline 
character  of  Christianity  has  had  its  day,  the  Johan- 
nean  will  step  into  the  foreground. 

To  what  end,  many  may  perhaps  say,  this  useless 
arguing  pro  and  con  ?  In  times  of  contention  one 
ought  (as  Solon  of  old  required)  to  choose  oner's 
party  and  strenuously  help  to  carry  on  the  war,  not 
sit  down  listlessly  or  over-prudently  between  two 
stools.  But  is,  then,  the  choice  always  between 
two  parties  only  ?  Is  there  but  a  right  and  a  left, 
nothing  opposite  or  ahead  ?  Needs  there  not,  even 
during  war,  something  to  point  to  higher  peace  ? 
That  love  should  get  the  better  of  hate,  this  is  the 
pole-star,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
contests,  and  whoever  points  to  it  is  not  so  useless 
as  those  imagine  who,  engaged  in  the  fray,  have  no 
inclination  or  leisure  to  look  upward. 


LETTER  CXVI. 

Journey  from  Naples  to  Florence. 

Florence,  September  3d. 

Of  my  run  to  Malta^  and  my  stay  there,  I  have 
already  given  you  an  account.  Since  I  left  Naples 
I  have  been  travelling  with  not  less  rapidity,  but 
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without  any  extraordinary  exertion,  and  will  inform 
you  as  briefly  as  possible  how  and  which  way. 

On  Friday  the  80th  of  August,  probably  just  at 
the  time  when  you  were  reading  letters  from  me  in 
Berlin,  I  got  into  the  coach  in  Naples,  saw  Gaeta 
by  moonlight^  at  daybreak  the  wretched  yet  beau- 
tiful Itri  and  Fondi,  next  Terracina,  with  its  reddish 
yellow  rocks,  and  the  Pontine  marshes.  Their 
aspect  is  more  verdant  and  cheerful  than  that  of 
many  a  bepraised  tract,  and,  but  for  the  unwhole- 
some air,  they  might  be  compared  with  our  grazing 
districts.  From  Velletri  to  Albano  beautiful  well 
cultivated  hills,  and  then  the  classic  Campagna  di 
Roma.  I  will  hold  my  heretical  tongue,  lest  I 
should  be  caught  and  led  about  by  the  aesthetic 
cord  till  I  cry  Pater  peccavi^  and  deny  my  creed 
from  cowardice  or  weariness.  Arrived  in  Rome 
between  five  and  six  in  the  evening  of  the  Slst,  and 
left  it  again  about  twelve.  I  made  some  prepara- 
tions for  getting  into  a  mood  of  melancholy  admi- 
ration and  fondness,  but  the  fit  would  not  come — 
the  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  weak.  Such 
circumstances  drive  one,  in  order  to  justify  one^s 
self,  into  opposition.  And  so  I  inwardly  expressed 
my  displeasure  with  the  imperial  era  of  Rome, 
which  here  glorifies  itself  almost  exclusively  with 
columns,  triumphal  arches,  colossal  buildings,  baths, 
&c. ;  laid  the  papal  government  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  way  of  shade  over  the  works  of  Raphael 
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and  Michael  Angelo,  and  almost  sunk  the  sublime 
idea  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  recollection  of 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  spiritual  parade.  In  these 
perverse  thoughts  I  was  interrupted,  or  rather  pu- 
nished for  them ;  for  the  postillion  plunged  with 
both  horses  into  the  ditch,  and  if  the  three  animals 
had  not  lain  so  quiet  that  we  could  get  out  and  cut 
the  traces,  there  would  probably  have  been  an  end 
to  our  thinking  in  this  world.  The  danger  over,  I 
fell  into  my  old  train.  Instead  of  looking  about  at 
Viterbo,  and  examining  localities  in  reference  to 
the  siege  of  Frederick  II.,  I  merely  remarked  the 
wretched  state  of  all  doors,  locks,  and  windows, 
hardened  my  heart  against  the  swarms  of  beggars, 
was  but  litde  pleased  with  the  elevated  Montefia»- 
oone,  as  I  passed  beneath  it,  found  Radicofani  fer- 
tile in  comparison  with  the  fields  of  Etna,  slept  and 
saw  nothing  of  Siena,  but  was  fresh  and  lively 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  Snd  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florence. 


LETTER  CXVII. 

Journey  from  Florence  to  Verona— Austrian  Government — 
Prohibition  of  Begging — School  Examination — Passport 
Annoyance. 

Verona,  September  5tb. 

My  first,  or  rather  my  most  important,  visit  in 
Florence  on  the  3rd  of  September  was  to  the  Tri- 
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bune  and  the  other  works  of  art  What  I  have 
seen  in  Rome  and  Nafiles  has  noft  dimifaished  my 
admiration  of  the  Venus  and  the  Niobe.  Even 
Titian's  Venud,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Tribune,  is 
only  the  picture  of  a  naked,  more  vain  than  beauti- 
ful woman ;  xhb  body  too  large,  the  knees  clumsy 
-^uc  ne  sutor. 

I  dined  with  the  extremely  courteous  6.  S—- . 
The  word  sentimental  having  dropped  from  me,  I 
know  not  how,  M —  observed  smiling  that  he  had 
never  givai  me  credit  for  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
Indeed,  if .  I  am  to  shed  tears  because  a  piece  of 
breald  has  been  scorched  in  the  toasting,  or  becaose  a 
butterfly  does  not  live  for  ever,  I  am  nothing  lees 
thKn  sratimentaL  My  sentimentality  lies  rather  in 
th^  direction  6f  that  of  the  prompter  in  Wiihelm 
Meister,  and  gladly  leaves  the  other  sort  to  other 
people. 

The  express-coach  from  Florence  to  Mantua  has 
but  two  places ;  the  post,  however,  thinks  it  right 
to  sell  a  third  place  to  persons  who  are  in  haste ; 
hence  I  was  exceedingly  cramped  and  uncomfort- 
able. At  five  in  the  evening  I  started ;  the  road 
in  general  up  hill.  A  violent  thunder-storm  passed 
on  before  us,  illumined  the  dark  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  and  laid  the  dust  without  wetting  us 
through.  On  descending  towards  Bologna  I  ad- 
mired the  verdant  and  cultivated  hills  the  more, 
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because  the  bare  heights  of  many  more  southern 
provinces  were  still  present  to  tny  view. 

You  need  pass  but  once  through  the  streets  of 
Bologna  to  feel^  nay  to  see,  that  this  city  has  a 
totally  different  character  from  Rome,  and  thai  the 
two  do  not  harmonize  together.  According  to  ap- 
pearanee«  one  would  expect  more  cheerfulness  in 
Modena;  but  the  booksellers^  shops  were  chiefly 
stcksked  with  ascetic  and  religious  works.  The  fer- 
tile, highly  cultivated  plain  of  Lombardy  has  not 
the  presumption  to  set  itself  op  for  picturesque ;  it 
relinquishes  to  others  all  the  charms  of  the  past  and 
is  cootetit  with  the  rich  present.  As  I  crossed  the 
placid  Po,  and  first  discerned  the  Alps»  my  thoughts 
easily  fleW  forward  to  my  home.  In  passing  the 
Austrian  frontier,  I  felt,  too,  as  though  I  were  now 
enie^g  a  country  where  there  exists  social  rela- 
tions and  a  government,  and  that  the  south  was  to 
me  a  lusus  or  abortus  naturce,  Somey  I  know,  will 
say  that  by  expressions  of  ttus  kind  I  only  show  the 
narrowness  and  heterodoxy  of  my  notions.  I  am, 
ndvertbeless,  fantastical  Plough  to  boild  myself  an 
idol  aliiorM  indagmMj  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  Tavoliere  of  Apulia,  with  the  other  beyond  the 
strait  on  the  sulphur-mines  of  Sidly,  having  oir  its 
breast  a  rich  cabinet  of  coins,  instead  of  the  zodiac, 
holdirig  in  the  left  hand  the  ordinances  relative  to 
the  Tavoliere  and  the  centralization  of  Sicily,  in 
the  right  the  ever-memorable  contract   with  M. 
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Taix  concerning  the  sulphur  monopoly.  Before 
this  colossus  Prince  Mettemich  and  his  colleagues, 
those  Gothamites,  as  they  are  called,  must  fall  down, 
and  learn  how  to  bestride  and  rule  the  narrow 
world. 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  September  I  reached 
Mantua,  and  set  out  at  half-past  four  the  next 
morning  for  Verona,  intending  to  continue  my 
journey  without  stopping  across  the  Brenta.  Why 
I  chose  this  route  I  will  explain  to  you  verbally ; 
but  my  haste  to  reach  home  was  checked  by  the 
wiser  dispensation  of  the  post,  or  rather  of  Heaven, 
and  I  was  forced  to  take  an  unquiet  rest  in  Verona. 
I  traversed  the  city  in  all  directions,  and  was  de- 
lighted for  the  fourth  time  with  its  bustle  and  its 
uncommonly  beautiful  environs.  Descending  from 
loftier  hills,  the  Adige  rushes  on  between  richly- 
cultivated  eminences,  benefits  and  embellishes  the 
city,  and,  after  it  has  performed  its  work,  becomes 
more  placid  in  the  plain. 

Unluckily  I  have  found  in  Verona  another  con- 
firmation of  the  oft-repeated  complaint  that  the 
Austrian  government  attends  only  to  material  in- 
terests, but  neglects,  or  even  undermines,  those  of  a 
higher  nature.  In  my  walks  for  hours  through  the 
streets,  great  and  small,  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
beggar ;  not  a  creature  asked  charity  of  me,  though 
it  was  easy  to  perc^ve  that  I  was  a  traveller. 
What  does  this  prove,  unless  that  the  Austrian  go- 
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vernment  attends  to  such  utterly  trifling  matters  as 
the  employment  of  the  healthy  and  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous,  while  it  deprives  its  subjects  of  all  that 
is  most  noble,  namely,  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
the  Christian  virtues  in  the  streets?  The  other 
governments  of  Italy^  in  the  profundity  of  their 
wisdom,  pursue  a  contrary  course,  and  their  subjects, 
equally  sagacious  and  docile,  profit  by  the  lesson, 
and  take  care  that  from  yearns  end  to  year's  end 
there  shall  be  no  lack  in  the  streets  of  sick,  loath- 
some, and  impudent  beggars, .  in  order  that  no 
Christian  may  ever  want  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Christian  virtues ! 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  lively  military  music  issu- 
ing from  a  church,  and  found  that  the  city  gym- 
nasium was  holding  a  poetical  sitting,  at  which 
twenty-eight  compositions  in  all  metres  were  recited 
in  honour  of  Scaliger.  What  powers  of  produc- 
tion !  some  admirers  may  exclaim ;  what  diversity 
in  unity  !  What  I  heard  reminded  me  of  Lichten- 
berg's  bombast.  There  was  no  end  to  the  shouting 
and  clapping  of  hands.  A  troop  of  little  happy 
urchins  in  particular  clapped  till  their  hands  were 
quite  red,  and  the  trumpets  drowned  their  fortissimo. 
You  missed  just  the  best,  you  may  say  ;  and  I  will 
not  contradict  this  mild  interpretation. 

To  prove  to  what  perfection  certain  government 
arrangements  are  brought  in  Italy,  and  how  many 
{^ople  there  are  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance 
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of  a  respectable  man,  I  might  ^ve  you  a  list  of 
31  signatures  to  my  passport  from  Naples.  Many 
of  these  signatures  (such  as  the  Prussian  and  Ausf- 
trian)  are  gratuitous  ;  others,  especially  the  Neapo- 
litan and  Roman,  are  the  more  expensive.  Thus 
the  Neapolitan  consul  in  Malta  takes  1  dollar 
15  groschen  (nearly  5  shillings  English)  for  sub- 
scribing his  name.  As  you  are  obliged,  moreover, 
every  time  to  pay  soldiers,  people  belongii^  to  the 
police,  lacquais  de  place,  and  the  like,  this  passport 
system  (in  conjunction  with  the  depredations  of  the 
custom-house  officers  and  sinners)  entsuls  so  heavy 
and  vexatious  an  expense,  that  it  often  costs  more 
than  eating  and  drinking,  and  one  had  better  get 
ofiP  wholesale  than  be  so  often  plundered  retul. 


LETTER  CXVIII. 

Journey  from  Verona  to  Munich — Inspruck. 

Munich^  September  9tb. 
Fbom  Verona  I  travelled  up  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  and  Eisach,  over  the  Brenner,  to  Inspruck, 
and  by  way  of  Zirl  and  Partenkirch  to  this  city — a 
journey  (with  the  exception  of  the  environs  of  Mu- 
nich) exactly  calculated  to  refresh  and  delight  the 
heart.  Hills  of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  sublime, 
beautiful,  fantastic,  here  and  there  superb  preci- 
pices  and  peaks,  mostly  covered  wi(h  wood  and  var- 
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dure  to  their  summits.  Luxuriant  meadows,  brilliant 
flowers,  gushing  springs,  mupnuring  brooks,  im- 
petuous torrents,  shady  tre^s,  houses  and  cattle, 
herdsmen  and  sportsmen.  Ought  I  to  draw  com- 
parisons? but  who  forces  me  to  do  so?  I  will, 
therefore,  merely  remark,  in  a  significant  manner, 
that  no  Tirolese  need  be  afraid  of  a  Sicilian.  Nei- 
ther need  ^l^e  garden  of  Inspruck  shrink  from  com- 
parison with  the  Flora  of  Palermo.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  Inspruck,  so  cheerfully  spread  out 
between  sober  hills,  without  delight,  and  the  honest 
race  of  inhabitants  indicates  a  German  present  and 
a  German  future.  '*  The  black  Manderl  '^  in  the 
church  bore  witness  for  state  and  art,  the  Martinis 
Wall  reminded  me  of  the  noble  courage  of  a 
German  emperor,  and  the  Germiin  frontier  custom- 
house at  Mittenwalde  relieved  the  traveller  from 
search  till  he  should  reach  home.  I  must  do  the 
officers  there  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  they 
did  opt  search  more  or  less  than  it  was  their  duty 
to  do.  I  gave  them  nothing,  and  they  did  not  in- 
timate in  any  way  that  they  expected  a  gratuity. 

LETTER  CXIX. 

Miinich — Library — School  of  Painting — Religious  Feudsr— 
Tbreatened  Dissolution  of  the  German  Confederation. 

Miinich,  Septem]t>Gi'  16th. 
Th£  very  kind  reception  whiqh  I  find  here,  and 
the  vast  treasures  of  art,  detain  me,  in  spite  of  my 
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longing  to  be  at  home.  *^  When,^  I  asked  the  porter 
**  will  the  library  be  open  ?^  "  You  mean  the  Glyp- 
tothek,"  he  replied.  Much  may  hence  be  inferred 
respecting  the  state  of  philology  here,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  art  and  science.  If  as  much  were 
done  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former,  it  would  not 
produce  less  excellent  fruit. 

If  the  Munich  school  of  panting  has  appropriated 
to  itself  the  epic  and  the  tragic,  and  that  of  Diissel- 
dorf  has  confined  itself  more  to  the  elegy  and  the 
idyl,  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  lead- 
ing masters,  and  partly  to  the  drcumstance  that 
for  the  development  of  fresco- painting  on  a  large 
scale  outward  encouragements  are  indispensable, 
and  these  have  hitherto  been  afforded  almost  solely 
by  the  King  of  Bavaria.     In  comparison  with  the 
richness  and   grandeur  of  these   Mtinich  fresco- 
paintings  by  Cornelius,  Hess,  Schnorr,  and  others, 
many   pictures  admired  elsewhere  appear   almost 
like  mere  play,  or  like  cleverly  manufactured  gooda 
for  the  supply  of  a  large  demand.    Many  a  painter 
may  say  to  Teniers,  to  Denner,  to  Carlo  Dolce : 
Anch'  io  satio  pittore  !    Cornelius  may  address  this 
exclamation  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  will  not  re- 
pulse, but  acknowledge  and  give  him  his  band.  But 
more  of  all  this  when  I  se6  you. 

Though  art  furnishes  most  subjects  for  reflection 
at  Miinich,  yet  many  other  points  could  not  be 
left  untouched,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  former 
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delighted,  these  filled  me  with  profound  sorrow. 
Germany,  the  kernel,  the  heart  of  Europe,  is  again 
in  danger,  through  all  sorts  of  zealots,  of  falling 
again  into  religious  and  political  feuds,  regardless 
of  the  awful  era  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the 
cupidity  of  eastern  and  western  neighbours.  In- 
stead of  the  motto  of  all  confederated  states,  Vis 
unita  Jbrtior  —  unity  gives  strength — the  contrary 
principle  seems  to  be  every  where  springing  up  and 
made  the  rule  of  conduct  to  the  ruin  of  Germany. 

That  confederation,  on  which  the  most  confiding 
and  the  best  disposed  Germans  placed  their  hope, 
is  losing  all  cohesive  force.  It  says  to  the  members 
that  have  been  ill  for  years,  and  earnestly  soliciting 
medicine  and  assistance :  Your  disorder  is  a  local 
one,  and  concerns  the  whole  body  very  little  or  not 
at  all.  But,  if  these  neglected  members,  thus  left 
to  themselves,  should  at  last  lose  their  patience  and 
temper,  the  cry  will  be :  Revolution  !  revolution  ! 
But,  who  will  then  have  caused  this  revolution,  and 
on  whom  must  the  blame  of  it  fall  ? 


LETTER  CXX. 

General  Survey  of  Italy — The  Arts— Sciences— Music. 

Verona,  September  6tb. 
Your  remark,  that  my  communications  relative 
to  Italy  are  more  desultory  and  detached  than  those 
vol.  II.  u 
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on  England,  is  quite  correct.  But  is  not  this  partly 
owing  to  the  subjects  and  circumstances,  which 
show  great  diveraty,  and  can  scarcely  be  brought 
under  one  point  of  view,  or  combined  into  one  pic- 
ture? On  this  and  many  other  accounts,  one 
might  more  easily  place  together  and  compare  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  than  (as  Archenholz  did)  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  The  task,  indeed,  is  attractive  and 
instructive ;  were  it  not  on  the  other  hand  extremely 
difficult,  and  in  so  far  ungrateful,  that  neither  party 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  results,  whether  prais  e 
or  censure. 

After  I  have  seen,  and  by  the  aid  of  others 
learned  so  much  in  Italy,  I  feel  a  necessity  for  fol- 
lowing up  individual  remarks  and  statements  with 
a  general  survey,  in  order  to  sift,  if  possible,  the 
impresfflons  of  the  moment,  that  the  more  general 
objective  truth  may  be  brought  to  light.  But,  in 
preparing  to  indulge  this  inclination,  I  am  met  by 
the  just  apprehennon  that  in  this  way  more  may 
be  easily  lost  than  gained.  For  the  individual  im- 
pression, the  momentary  feelingi,  have  at  least  con- 
ditional truth  and  value ;  but  if  you  sufiPer  yourself 
to  be  led  by  these  impressions,  these  feelings,  to 
set  up  general  opinions  and  decisions,  that  condi- 
tional truth  invariably  disappears  before  you  can 
exchange  it  for  a  higher.  And  who  is  there  that 
possesses  so  much  knowledge  and  penetration  as  to 
venture  to  judge  a  great  country  and  people  in  all 
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its  rdations,  connexions,  and  doings,  and  to  acquit 
or  condemn  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  weighty  objections,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  looking  back  at  my  Italian  tour, 
and  again  entering  upon  a  brief  connderation  of 
individual  points.  If,  in  the  following  fragments, 
I  express  myself  perhaps  more  keenly  and  deci- 
dedly than  is  fitting,  it  must  be  conndered  that 
mawkish  forms  of  politeness,  which  so  readily  pre- 
sent themselves,  only  make  the  matter  longer  and 
more  tedious.  Besides,  all  that  I  say  is  a  mere 
personal  opinion,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  which 
is  written :  Salvo  meliori. 

As  a  proof  how  easy  it  is  to  faU  into  the  fault  of 
the  too  much  or  too  little,  I  prefix  two  opposite 
conclusions  respecting  Italy.  A  writer  of  the 
northern  Alps  says : — ^*  All  her  glory  has  departed, 
and  fiown  beyond  the  Alps ;  Italy  has  nothing  left 
of  her  own  but  sheer  misery.^  To  this  a  Neapo- 
litan replies  : — **  He  is  ill-advised  who  seeks  to  de- 
prive Italy  of  her  ancient  and  merited  glory ;  she 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  mistress  {maestro)  of 
nations."  Whoever  proves  too  much,  proves  no- 
thing :  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  in  this  predica- 
ment. 

Not  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  Italians,  or  as  a 
captatio  benevolentias^  but  from  a  sense  of  truth,  I 
admit  that,  every  thing  considered,  the  individual 
Italian^  as  such,  and  even  without  any  scholastic 
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cultivation,  is  more  intelligent,  and,  when  he  likes, 
more  may  be  made  of  him  than  in  general  of  any 
individual  person  of  any  other  nation ;  I  admit  that 
the  history  of  Italy  is  older,  and  down  to  the  16th 
century  richer  and  more  multifarious  than  that  of 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  But  this  very  truth, 
this  very  admiration  increases,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  measure  of  demands  and  the  severity  of  the 
judgment.  It  is  not  from  hatred  and  aversion,  but 
from  sympathy  and  fondness,  that  the  dislike  and 
censure  of  much  that  is  Italian  arise,  and  the 
greater  and  more  worthy  the  subject,  the  more  un- 
worthy are  flattery  and  indulgence.* 

The  question  has  often  occurred  to  me,  when  in 
Italy,  whether  the  luck  of  having  a  long  and  glo- 
rious history  may  not  be  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 
The  living  generation  then  sums  up  all  the  deeds  of 
its  ancestors,  exults  in  them,  contents  itself  with 
relating  and  boasting  of  them,  without  augmenting 
by  its  own  energy  and  industry  the  treasures  which 
it  has  inherited.  A  young  people,  on  the  contrary, 
cannot  fill  up  its  time  with  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  past ;  its  views  are  rather  directed 
to  the  future;  .  it  concerns  not  itself  about  old 
inheritances,  but  about  new  deeds.  It  is  not  till  we 
assign  its  own  to  every  generation,  that  merit,  worth, 

•  Nobody  can  wish  more  sincerely  than  myself  that  the 
censure  pronounced  by  me,  according  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  my  conscience^  may  be  founded  only  on  error. 
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improvement  or  deterioration,  become  apparent; 
without  this  rigorous  and  often  painful  examination 
bations  of  some  antiquity  do  not  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  themselves,  but  trick  themselves  out 
in  borrowed  feathers. 

In  modern  times  it  has  become  too  much  the 
fashion  to  seek  the  glory  of  a  nation  exclusively  in 
one  direction ;  though  every  nation  has  its  peculiar 
nature  and  its  peculiar  glory.  Whoever  takes  an 
interest  only  in  war,  or  only  in  trade,  or  only  in 
manufacture,  whether  of  cottons  or  constitutions, 
may,  possibly,  like  the  writer  quoted  above,  perceive 
in  Italy  nothing  but  misery.  To  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  as  if  an  apish  dabbling  in  foreign 
matters  had  already  done  more  harm  to  the  country 
than  if  it  had  strictly  adhered  to  its  own  nature. 

As  a  proof  how  much  Italy  has  done  for  the  arts 
and  sciences  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the 
Italians  adduce  numberless  names  which  have 
scarcely  ever  been  heard  of  beyond  the  Alps.  They 
may  have  served  for  the  substructure,  but  if  out  of 
a  hundred  a  few  only  diffuse  light  for  ages,  their 
value,  after  the  others  are  taken  away,  is,  like  that  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  not  diminished,  but  increased. 
The  consideration  becomes  more  grave,  when  we 
compare  generation  with  generation,  century  with 
century.  Then  the  immoderate  praise  which  is  but 
too  often  awarded  in  Italy  for  various  reasons 
on  that  which  is  almost  beneath  mediocrity  shrinks 
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exceedingly,  and  extravagant  applause  has  the  same 
e£fect  upon  artists  and  authors  as  excessive  water- 
ing upon  plants — ^both  rot  I  will  not  commend 
the  contrary  mode  of  proceeding,  which  prevails 
in  Germany,  and  deters  or  crushes  many  a  one  ^ 
but  the  more  rigid  method  is  the  better  touchstone 
of  minds  and  their  real  energies. 

Does  there  then  appear  to  be  any  advance  in 
Italy,  it  may  be  asked^  when  we  compare  Filangieri 
with  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Genovefi  with  Jordano 
Bruno,  Camuccini  with  Raphael,  &c.  ?  But  why, 
replies  the  Italian,  mstitute  so  unfavourable  a  com- 
parison ?  Why  not  rather  bring  forward  the  names 
of  Canova,  Volta,  Galvanic  Piazzi,  Muratori,  Man- 
zoni,  and  others,  whom  our  age  can  fearlessly  place 
in  competition  with  past  ages  and  other  nations  P  It 
is,  therefore,  better  to  avoid  such  individual  com- 
parisons, more  especially  as  we  may  be  and  are 
authorized  to  assert  that  the  Almighty,  in  his 
grace,  creates  such  geniuses,  or  withholds  them  at 
pleasure,  and  that  individuals  and  the  nation  are 
not  called  to  any  account  on  that  score. 

But  there  are  other  directions  in  which  indivi- 
duals and  the  nation  cannot  thus  wash  their  handa 
in  innocence,  but  are  justly  culpable  and  responsible  ; 
for  instance,  and  this  is  an  important  point,  in  re- 
gard to  music.  The  sublimest,  the  holiest  side  of 
this  most  idfluential  of  all  arts,  is  almost  lost  ip 
Italy,  and  the  most  egre^ous,  the  most  iodecorou^jk 
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frivolity  has  usurped  its  place.  Dramatic  muac  is 
transformed  into  mere  pastime  for  tickling  the  ear, 
nay,  it  is  boasted  of  as  an  advance  towards  true 
liberty,  that  text  and  music  pay  no  sort  of  regard 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  art  must  forego  its  incon- 
venient claims  and  demands,  or  regulate  them  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  hearers. 
The  conviction  that  a  work  of  art  is  the  sublimest, 
the  most  enduring,  creation  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  it  requires  all  the  powers  of  the  spectator 
and  hearer  thoroughly  to  comprehend  and  to  appro- 
priate it  to  themselves — this  conviction  is  almost 
universally  reputed  to  be  a  troublesome  supersti- 
tion, which  every  one  has  a  right,  nay,  which  it  is 
every  one's  duty,  to  shake  off.  Let  the  day  pro- 
vide for  the  day,  and  live  by  the  day — such  is  the 
universal  principle,  and  upon  it  the  present  operas 
are  composed.  There  needs  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  this  way  the  art  must  inevitably  soon  fall  to 
decay,  nay,  that  this  decay  has  already  commenced. 
A  comparison  of  the  list  of  performances  in  the 
German  and  Italian  theatres  will  evidently  show 
that  with  us  the  most  valuable  dramatic  and  musi- 
cal works  of  all,  or  at  least  of  many  ages  and 
nations,  are  understood  and  appreciated,  while  in 
Italy  the  native  summer  plants  of  last  year  alone 
are  brought  forward  for  exhibition. 
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LETTER  CXXI, 

Italy  —  Family  Life —  Cicisbeism  —  Foundliog  Hospitals — 
Army — Spirit  of  modern  Catholicism — Classes— Constitu- 
tions. 

Mtinicb,  September  40th. 

The  people  and  the  state  are  composed  of  fami- 
lies. If  these,  if  the  family  life,  be  not  healthy^ 
be  not  morally  and  christianly  conducted,  the  basis 
of  all  that  b  great  and  general,  nay,  the  very 
essence  of  life  itself,  are  wanting.  I  know  that 
I  am  now  upon  ticklish  ground,  where  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  is  impossible,  and  false 
opinions  are  so  frequent.  But  in  so  far  as  this 
incompleteness  of  knowledge  recurs  in  judging  of 
all  nations,  the  measure  of  truth  and  error  preserves 
a  kind  of  equilibrium,  and  a  difference,  for  instance, 
between  the  English  and  Italian  family  life,  be- 
tween English  and  Italian  women,  strikes  every 
observer.  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  some 
more  general  phenomena. 

Cicisbeism,  say  many  Italians,  still  subsists  as  for- 
merly. It  subsists  no  longer,  rejoin  others.  It 
still  subsists,  but  under  different  forms,  asserts  a 
third  party.  It  is  not  for  me  to  settle  the  dispute, 
but  I  may  venture  to  maintain  that  cicisbeism, 
lightly  considered,  is  a  caricature,  and,  gravely 
viewed,  a  repulsive  scandal.  It  is  much  easier  to 
comprehend  or  to  excuse  a   single  transgression^ 
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committed  under  the  impulse  of  passion,  than  this 
cold  order,  this  sober  annoyance,  this  deplorable 
waste  of  time,  this  unmanly  slavery. 

Lawful  marriage  permits,  nay,  desires,  that 
friends  of  both  sexes  may  associate  with  the  wedded 
pair,  and  bring  about  a  transition  from  home  to 
larger  circles ;  but  this  monopoly  granted  to  one^ 
this^mmo;  euHscriptio^  this  unmanning  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  cicisbeo,  is  the  most  lamentable  in- 
vention and  practice  that  the  history  of  family  life 
has  to  exhibit.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  is 
abolished  or  approaching  its  end,  another  evil  is 
springing  up  with  redoubled  vigour. 

I  know  nothing  on  earth  that  excites  such  horror, 
such  heart-rending  compassion,  as  the  exposure  of 
many  thousands  of  children.  What,  with  indigna- 
tion kindled  afresh  in  every  province,  in  every  city, 
of  Italy,  I  have  SO  often  felt  myself  compelled  to 
write  on  this  subject  I  will  not  here  repeat,  but 
only  express  the  conviction  that  herein  is  manifested 
a  frightful  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  the  com- 
plete correction  of  which  is  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable condition  of  a  regeneration  of  Italy.  Peo- 
ple cry  out  for  constitutions,  chambers,  electors, 
representatives,  and  the  like,  as  though  this  arti- 
ficial structure  of  social  combinations  could  shoot 
up  into  the  air,  without  fathers,  mothers,  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  family  life. 

It  is  asserted,  and  not  without  reason,  that  many 
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States  have  been  ruined  chiefly  by  their  expensive 
military  establishment,  by  their  too  numerous  stand- 
ing armies.  Italy  is  suffering  under  this  evil  in  a 
fourfold  form.  In  the  first  place,  the  soldiers,  as 
in  other  countries ;  secondly,  the  beggars ;  thirdly, 
the  foundlings;  fourthly,  the  unmarried  ecclesias- 
tics and  monks.*  I  took  the  part  of  the  latter  at 
a  time  when  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  praise  them 
or  to  found  convents ;  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  even  of  what  is  good,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that  every  thing  of  this  kind  in  Italy  is  not 
good  and  salutary,  if  I  could  here  enter  into  such 
prolix  inquiries,  or  upon  the  whole  any  proof  were 
necessary. 

Still  less  can  I  notice  the  most  important  ques- 
tion, discussed  for  centuries,  and  answered  in  differ- 
ent ways,  on  the  influence  of  the  christian  confes- 
sions upon  states  and  nations.  •  Each  party  claims 
the  light  side  for  itself,  and  assigns  the  dark  one  to 
the  others ;  and  yet  there  is  no  shade  but  where 
there  is  light.  Whoever  steadily  maintains  his 
ground  within  the  limits  of  one  party  is  a  good 
champion,  but  not  a  good  observer  and  historian, 
on  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  view  things  from  a 
more  comprehensive  point,  and,  as  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  a  dramatic  poet,  to  transform  himself,  as  it 
were,  into  several  persons. 

*  Satirical  persons  assert  that  the  recommendatioD  of  found- 
ling hospitals  by  the  clergy  has  the  closest  coaaexiou  with 
their  celibacy. 
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A  few  remarks  may  here  suffice.  Besides  the 
true,  genuine,  I  might  say  ideal.  Catholic,  two 
shoots  or  excrescences  have  sprung  up  in  Italy  on 
different  sides.  The  multitude,  especially  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  cherishes  many  a  superstition,  which, 
only  under  different  names  and  forms,  leads  back  to 
downright  paganism,  and  translates  the  position, 
^*  Grod  is  a  spirit,''  into  the  axiom,  **  God  is  a  body.''* 
Neither  clergy  nor  governments  take  any  pains  to 
€stablish  a  higher  spiritualism  ;  partly  because  they 
are  strangers  to  it  themselves,  partly  because  it  is 
not  suited  to  the  people,  and  superstition  itself  is 
a  medium  for  governii^  with  the  greater  ease. 

A  second  party,  developing  itself  chiefly  in  the 
higher  classes,  seems  to  adopt  all  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  church,  to  follow  them  without  op- 
position, or  even  to  vididate  them,  from  interested 
motives ;  while,  in  reality,  the  profounder  doctrines 
of  the  christian  faith  are  incomprehennUe  or  indif- 
ferent to  it  It  agrees,  tor  the  sake  of  outward 
peace,  with  the  church,  but,  transplanted  to  the 
palace  of  truth,  would  rather  vote  for  canonizing 
Voltaire  than  Thomas  of  Aquino. 

Hence  arises  the  question,  whether  Italy  has  not 
lost  more  than  she  has  gained  by  the  suppression  of 
all  movements  tending  to  reform.  Independently 
of  the  greater  worth  or  worthlessness  of  confessions 
and  occurrences,  the  prodigious  intellectual  labours 
which   whole  nations  have  for  several  successive 
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generations  imposed  on  themselves,  have  not  been 
fruitless ;  in  spite  of  all  excrescences,  and  even 
crimes,  they  have  defended  from  barren  indifiPerenoe, 
supercilious  indolence,  and  thoughtless  lassitude. 
Religion  is,  in  the  last  place,  most  assuredly  a  gift 
that  comes  from  above ;  but  men  show  a  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  they  prepare  themselves  for  its 
reception,  and  in  which,  after  its  reception,  they 
treat  and  employ  the  gift*  Where,  as  in  Italy  in 
general,  religion  is  offered  and  accepted  as  something 
ready-made  and  finished,  and  the  spiritual  custom- 
house authorities  establish  a  system  of  rigid  ex- 
clusion, there  certainly  takes  place  no  fermentation 
of  doubt,  but  likewise  no  higher  illumination,  as  in 
Paul  and  Augustine,  Thinking  and  knowing,  that 
noblest  occupation  of  man,  ought  to  be  associated 
with  faith ;  nations  which  have  been  content  with 
one  half,  have  fallen  into  error  and  been  left  behind 
in  the  career  of  development.  What  I  am  here 
alluding  to  might  perhaps  be  still  more  clearly 
shown  and  demonstrated  from  the  history  of  Spain 
than  from  that  of  Italy. 

I  shall  take  leave  to  add  here  another  remark. 
People  with  little,  or  little  cultivated*  individuality, 
may  become  for  ever  subordinate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  superior  nations  ;  people  who  are  intel- 
lectually rich  and  cultivated  are  wrong,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  shun  or  to  despise  foreigners.  This  dis- 
like of  exertion,  or  this  presumptuous  self-conceit^ 
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18  invariably  in  the  end  its  own  punishment.  It  is 
certainly  a  symptom  of  improvement  that  the  Italians 
no  longer  deem  all  beyond  the  Alps  barbarians,  but 
at  length  begin  to  travel  and  to  learn  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  Grerman  language  and  literature, 
however,  are  still  greatly  neglected ;  hence  a  thou- 
sand misconceptions  almost  inevitably  arise,  and 
just  in  those  things  where  a  correct  notion  of  the 
s|nri(  and  nature  of  both  nations  must  have  so  sa- 
lutary an  effect.  For  most  Italians  an  Austrian 
civilian  or  lieutenaut  is  the  mould  in  which  they 
conceive  all  Grermans  to  have  been  cast :  and  they 
deem  this  a  sufficient  ground  for  contempt  and  con- 
tumely. North  Germany,  Protestant  Germany,  is 
to  most  an  absolute  terra  incognita^  or  reputed  to  be 
the  seat  of  innumerable  abominations.  And  yet  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  Italians  would  harmonize 
more  readily  with  the  north  Germans  than  with  the 
Austrians.  Most  certainly  then,  it  would  be  an 
inquiry  equally  important  and  instructive,  why 
those  despised  Austrians  rule  in  Italy,  and  rule 
better  than  do  the  much  cleverer  Italians  in  most 
provinces.  The  result  would  perhaps  be,  that 
many  kinds  of  cleverness  are  just  the  reverse  of  true 
wisdom. 

Our  youth,  said  a  highly-celebrated  Italian  to 
me,  study  but  do  not  work ;  they  know  and  honour 
only  the  wisdom  and  the  opinion  of  the  journals. 
In  this  case,  the  false  enthusiasm,  sometimes  arising 
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from  a  miaconcepdon  of  the  great  Greeks  and 
Homansj  would  be  far  better  than  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  an  idolatrous  worship  of  Italian,  and  still 
more  of  Frendi,  journals. 

As  far  as  personal  talent,  superiority  of  individu- 
ality, is  concemedi  the  Italians  have  often  led  the 
way ;  but  precisely  this  knowledge  and  sense  oi 
superiority  in  individuals  renders  them  unfit  to 
unite  with  others,  or  to  act  a  subordinate  part.  This 
assertion  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  former 
strong  predilecdon  of  the  Italians  for  civic,  muni- 
cipal, institutions ;  but  was  not  then  that  which  de- 
cided, impelled,  held  tc^ther,  something  strictly 
individual,  only  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind,  for 
instance,  the  higher  or  inferior  nobility,  the  richer 
or  poor  citizens,  &c.  ?  The  mutual  position  and 
co-ordinadon  of  several  classes,  the  intermixture  of 
ecclesiastical,  monarchical,  aristocradc,  and  demo- 
cratic elements,  have  never  been  impartially  appreci- 
ated; eflPorts  were  always  directed  solely  to  the  end  of 
obtaining  a  decided  superiority  for  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  these  efforts  were  but  too  often  successful. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  monarchical  principle 
has  gained  a  decided  preponderance,  and  the  repub* 
licau  addition  made  to  it  is  in  general  but  a  shadow 
without  essence  or  importance.  Few  governments 
comprehend  that  it  is  easier  and  better  to  govern 
where  well  regulated  corporations  exist,  than  where 
one  has  to  do  with  disconnected  individuals,  with 
irregular  atoms. 
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Are  then  the  component  parts  now  in  existence 
out  of  which  forms  of  constitutions  might  be  con* 
structed  ?  Undoubtedly,  as  soon  as  one  sets  to 
work  the  arithmetic,  in  this  case  very  unsatisfactory, 
with  unknown  numbers  or  mere  quantities.  The 
matter  appears  more  difficult,  as  soon  as  one  thinks 
of  living  qualities  or  endeavours  to  associate  these 
with  the  quantities. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  scarcely  any  where  an 
independent  peasantry,  possessing  property.  Too 
free  above,  too  oppressed  below  —  hence  proceeds 
stuff  for  revolution,  not  for  quiet  development. 
Elected  representatives  of  free  peasants,  such  as  sit, 
for  instance,  in  the  diets  in  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, are  impossible  in  Italy,  nay,  means  are 
wanting  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  class  of  pea- 
sants, which  is  possible  enough  according  to  the 
laws.*  Here  we  arrive  again  at  that  equally  im- 
portant and  dangerous  question,  how  far  the  state 
can,  nay  ought  to,  avert  the  dangers  of  an  uncon- 
ditional private  right,  and  to  sanctify  and  glorify  it. 

In  the  class  of  burghers  we  find  in  many  pro- 
vinces mere  individuals,  as  though  freedom  of  trade 
and  the  suppression  of  the  old  abuses  of  corpora- 
tions were  incompatible  with  all  community  and 
efficient  communal  regulations. 

*  In  Prussia,  too,  the  question  is  not  yet  solved  by  law, 
how  an  efficient  peasantry  is  to  be  combiQed  and  reconciled 
with  the  natural  and  irresistible  advances  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  &c. 
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The  nobility  is  still  further,  perhaps,  from  an- 
swering its  idea.  Excessively  wealthy  or  decayed ; 
almost  invariably  inactive.  The  Amplest,  noblest, 
and  most  natural  occupation,  agriculture,  which  in 
England  and  Germany  preserves  and  raises  the  no- 
bility, is  despised  in  Italy.  As  rarely  are  the  great 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  state,  and 
art  and  science  are  not  every  one's  forte.  But  too 
many  Italians  seek  Uberty  externally,  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  found  from  within.  It  proceeds  from 
exertion  and  self-denial,  not  from  inactivity  and  in- 
dulgence ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Italian  people  are 
superior  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country. 

The  German  nobles,  to  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  lead  an  active  country  life,  mostly  chose,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  the  military  profession  :  an 
outlet  which  is  more  rarely  offered  to  the  Italian 
nobles,  and  much  oftener  rejected.  Without  dwell- 
ing here  on  the  well-known  evils  of  an  immoderate 
military  tendency,  I  may  remark  that  military  di^ 
cipllne  imparts  a  firmness  and  a  law  which  a  life  of 
idleness  has  not,  and  which  an  individual  seldom 
imposes  upon  himself.  Then,  too,  the  peaceful 
years  of  indulgence  were  succeeded  by  the  graver 
season  of  war,  which  put  aside  the  spirit  of  frivolity, 
and  furnished  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  genuine 
virtue.  One  may  well  doubt  whether  it  was  and  is 
better  for  the  individual  and  for  all,  for  personal 
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development,  and  for  the  stamina  and  vital  energy 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  younger  branches  of 
the  Italian  nobility  should  voluntarily  enter,  or  be 
sent  to,  the  convent.  Among  a  people  thoroughly 
brave  and  fond  of  war,  (for  instance  the  French) 
the  practice  of  substitutes  in  the  army  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  military  spirit ;  but,  in  Italy, 
especially  in  the  south,  an  education  in  this  way 
needful  for  all,  and  which  in  Prussia  has  essentially 
raised  military  courage  and  military  talent,  is  want- 
ing. 


LETTER  CXXII. 

Italy — Survey  of  the  individual  States— Sicily — Naples. 

MiiQich,  September  12tb. 

If  the  observations  contained  in  my  last  two  let- 
ters are  placed  beside  those  thrown  out  here  and 
there  in  former  ones,  they  will  perhaps  serve  to  fill 
up  many  a  chasm.  Having  touched  upon  some 
general  Italian  matters,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
view once  more  the  individual  states,  to  remind  you 
of  their  peculiarities,  and  of  their  present  existence 
or  non-existence. 

If  we  begin  with  the  south,  with  Sicily,  we  shall 
find  that  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  charged  rather 
with  too  great  than  too  little  love  of  country.  This, 
however,  tends  in  no  respect  to  diminish  the  per- 
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ception  of  the  defects  of  the  present,  or  the  feelii^ 
of  them ;  on  the  oontrary,  it  causes  people  to  place 
the  poetic  glory  of  the  past  in  a  doubly  bright  light, 
and  to  lay  the  chief  blame  of  the  darkness  of  later 
times  on  the  Neapolitan  government.  To  prove 
to  what  unjust  lengths  suspicion  and  obloquy  have 
extended,  I  need  only  mendon  that  many  gave  full 
credit  to  the  rumour  that  the  government  had  pur- 
posely transplanted  the  cholera  to  Sicily,  out  of  re- 
venge, and  to  punish  the  inhabitants. 

Let  us,  however,  set  this  abortion  of  fear  and 
passion  wholly  aside,  we  shall  meet  with  manifold 
constructions  of  present  circumstances,  which  prove 
bitter  animosity.  If  the  government,  say  very 
many,  would  not  exactly  poison  the  inhabitants, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  it  would  fain  plunge  them  into 
poverty  and  misery,  that  it  would  ruin  them  in  an 
unprecedented  manner,  in  order  that  distress  may 
produce  blind  submission,  or  despair  drive  to  in- 
surrection, and  afford  a  pretext  for  the  utmost 
stretch  of  arbitrary  tyranny.  The  government, 
add  others,  will,  without  knowing  it,  be  strengthened 
in  these  atrocious  measures  by  the  Carbonari,  who 
still  keep  their  ground  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 
During  periods  of  former  danger,  Sicily  was  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  sovereign,  a  point  (Tappui,  from 
which  Naples  might  always  be  recovered.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Sicily  is  estranged  from  its  rulers,  and 
driven   into  enmity  and  insurrection,  the  Neapo- 
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litao  revolutionists  have  nothing  behind  them  to 
fear,  and  have  double  strength  for  the  execution  of 
their  plans.  They  wish  Sicily  to  make  the  begin- 
ning, that  they  may  follow  with  more  convenience 
and  safety.  With  all  these  notions  are  combined 
hopes  or  dreams  of  complete  independence,  of  Eu- 
ropean revolutions,  of  English  assistance,  nay,  with 
some,  of  English  sovereignty — which,  in  fact,  might 
perhaps  furnish  the  readiest  means  of  meliorating 
the  state  of  the  unfortunate  island. 

Ireland,  the  English  Sicily,  might  be  startled  at 
such  ideas ;  but  there  peculiar  causes  of  misgovem- 
ment  exist,  and  the  futurity  of  Sicily  is  far  mpre 
hopeless  than  that  of  Ireland.  The  more  I  reflect 
upon  this  subject  with  profound  sympathy,  the  more 
I  am  puzzled.  So  total  a  transformation  and  re- 
generation as  Sicily  needs  are  utterly  impossible. 
The  country  people  and  the  town  people,  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility,  the  monastic  system,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  constitution,  must  all  be  changed, 
renewed  throughout,  and  pass  through  a  purifying 
fire,  a  purgatory,  which  each  awards  to  the  other, 
without  being  willing  to  undergo  it  himself. 

The  most  incomprehensible  party,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  to  blame,  is  the  government, 
as  I  have  already  shown  by  some  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  out  of  a  great  many.  The  latest  history  of 
Europe  presents  abundance  of  examples  of  incon- 
venient, stupid,  criminal,  forms  of  government,  and 
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has  led  many  to  seek  relief  in  a  good  administration 
alone.  But  whoever  wishes  to  learn  what  distress, 
what  ruin  ensue,  when  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
are  one  and  all  arbitrarily  thrown  aside  and  a  per- 
verse, selfish  bureaucracy  seats  itself  upon  the  throne 
—let  him  go  to  Sicily.  Not  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  intelligent  and  disinterested  functionaries 
of  pnuseworthy  and  useful  measures  ;  but  one  must 
be  more  than  a  Hercules  to  cleanse  this  Augean 
stable. 

If  people  submit  to  all  this,  if  they  are  not  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  resistance,  it  is  not  owing  to 
attachment,  confidence,  piety,  conscience,  but  fear 
lest  the  Sicilian  populace,  when  once  let  loose, 
might  keep  no  bounds  in  their  vengeance,  but 
plunder  and  murder  even  those  who  should  have 
set  them  in  motion  against  the  detested  Neapolitans. 
Such  is  the  state  of  things  and  of  the  guarantees  of 
the  social  relations  in  Sicily,  according  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Sicilians  themselves. 

In  Naples,  owing  to  the  more  cheerful,  light- 
hearted  disposition  of  the  people,  things  do  not 
wear  so  grave  an  aspect ;  and  then  these  are  the 
rulers  and  the  leaders  of  the  ton  in  regard  to  the 
Sicilians.  But  that  even  here  there  is  to  be  found 
scarcely  one  who  loves,  respects,  and  defends  the 
government,  is  so  painful  and  so  alarming  to  the 
sympathizing  observer,  that  it  requires  all  the 
exuberant  riches  of  wonderfully  beautiful  nature  to 
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make  him  forget  them  at  least  for  a  few  hours.  The 
contrast  between  that  which  is  given  by  God  and 
that  which  is  the  work  of  man  is  then  doubly 
glaring,  and  sounds  like  an  undissolved  discord 
amidst  the  harmony  of  nature. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  di£Perence 
between  the  ways  in  which  things  are  viewed  by 
the  older  and  the  younger  Neapolitans.     The  for- 
mer  were  once  persecuted,  su£Pered  from  several 
revolutions^  long  for  repose,  and  are  thankful  to  the 
government  if  this  is  insured  to  them  even  by  cen- 
surable means.     The  younger,  on  the  other  hand, 
know  nothing  of  older  times  from  immediate  ex- 
perience, deem  it  no  merit  in  the  government  that 
it  abstains  from  persecution,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  attempts  at  improvement  were  set  about  in  a 
foolish  manner,  and  live  in  the  conviction  that  they 
should  have  managed  every  thing  more  cleverly  and 
successfully,  that  at  any  rate  the  probable  gain 
would  be  greater  than  the  loss  to  be  apprehended. 
This  party  is  daily  increasing,  while  the  former  is 
diminishing.     Placed  between  the  two,  the  govern- 
ment pursues  no  decisive  course,  aims  at  no  precise 
object,  and  imagines  that  by  means  of  the  police 
(which  is  always  but  negative,  and  operates  only 
upon  individuals)  it  can  preserve  and  restore  the 
health  of  the  whole.     There  is  so  much  that  is 
incoherent,  incongruous,  contradictory,  in  the  laws 
and  their  application,  that  it  is  very   difficult  or 
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rather  impossible  to  find  out  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  To  this  is  to  be  added  (as  it  is  asserted) 
an  unhappy  shyness  of  the  government  of  distin- 
guished  talents.  Burke  was  quite  right  when  he 
observed  that  mere  talent  inclines  toward  Jacobinism. 
But  instead  of  exerdsing  and  clarifjring  it  by  prac- 
tical activity,  it  is  almost  invariably  thrust  back  and 
nearly  driven  into  discontent.  This  dislike  of  su- 
perior intellect,  this  preference  of  shallow  medio- 
crity, operates  the  more  mischievously,  since  there 
is  in  Naples  by  no  means  any  lack  of  eminent  and 
accomplished  men.  But  from  the  point  to  which 
they  are  confined,  many  merely  exchange  enthu- 
siasm for  passion,  and  fancy  that,  with  their  natural 
levity,  firmness  and  character  may  well  be  dispensed 
with.  And  yet  the  history  of  Naples  itself  most 
clearly  shows  that  without  these  neither  individuals 
nor  nations  can  accomplish  any  great  object. 

If  in  Sicily  revolutionary  explosions  are  re- 
pressed through  fear  of  the  native  populace,  to  this 
fear  is  added  in  Naples  that  of  the  Austrians.  **  In 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,'^  said  a  Neapolitan 
to  me,  ^^  there  is  nothing  greater,  wiser,  more  tem- 
perate, more  admirable,  than— the  Neapolitan  revo- 
lution of  18S0.  This  miraculous  work  the  Au- 
strians destroyed.^  But  even  diose  who  regard  this 
so-called  miraculous  work  as  a  piece  of  insanity,  do 
not  thank  the  Austrians  for  destroying  it.  Above 
all,  the  government  is  ashamed  of  its  weakness,  and 
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that  it  was  supported  and  reinstated  by  foreign  force 
alone.  Most  certainly  the  Austrians  will  not  suf- 
fer any  focus  of  insurrection,  any  revolutionary  con- 
stitutions, in  South  Italy ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to 
assert  that  they  promoted,  that  they  adopted, 
senseless  measures,  which  are  the  reverse  of  those 
so  laudably  carried  into  effect  by  them  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lombardy  ?  Thus,  for  instance,  the  mis- 
chievous disposition  to  centralize  and  to  fashion  Na^ 
pies  and  Sicily  after  one  pattern,  is  precisely  con- 
trary to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment in  its  dominions. 

*^  It  is  totally  out  of  our  power,"  said  an  Austrian, 
holding  a  high  official  situation  to  me,  *^  to  exercise 
any  salutary  influence  in  Naples ;  the  government 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Bey  of  Tunis  than  to  our^s/' — In  this  way  it  fancies 
that  it  displays  independence,  and  at  the  same  time 
employs  the  bugbear  of  the  Austrians  against  its 
subjects^  discontented,  unfortunately  not  without 
reason. 


LETTER  CXXIII. 

States  of  the  Church  —  Tuscany  —  Piedmont. 

Miinich^  September  13th. 

Of  no  state  is  it  so  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as 
of  the  Roman,  because  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
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authorities  are  so  intermixed,  and  praise  and  cen- 
sure are  pronounced  from  the  most  di£Perent  points 
of  view ;  but  censure  in  such  preponderating  mea- 
sure, that  one  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  founded  on 
general  truth  or  general  prejudices.  In  the  first 
place,  not  a  few  reject  all  and  every  spiritual  autho- 
rity, so  that  the  most  exemplary  government  of  a 
pope  would  find  no  favour  in  their  sight  because  he 
is  a  spiritual  prince.  Here  the  first  question  that 
forces  itself  upon  us  is,  whether  Rome  would  not 
be  a  great  loser  if  it  were  only  a  temporal  city, 
and  no  longer  the  centre  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom, or  if  the  pope  were  rendered  subordinate  to  a 
temporal  ruler.  Assuredly  the  pope  is  essentially 
upheld  by  his  ecclesiastical  position  and  by  foreign 
protection.  If  an  insurmountable  wall  were  raised 
around  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  Legations, 
would  declare  against  the  papal  government  and 
forthwith  put  an  end  to  it.  This  state  of  things,  to 
whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  is  a  most  deplo- 
rable one,  and  how  it  is  to  be  remedied  is  a  subject 
that  requires  the  gravest  and  profoundest  investi- 
gation. For  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  the 
government  can  long  continue  to  go  on  in  its  own 
strength  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  hitherto  done. 
If  one  cheerfully  concedes  to  the  spiritual  element 
the  full  and  preponderating  right  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  still  one  cannot  suppress  the  weighty 
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doubt,  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  place 
the  administration  in  all  its  branches  in  the  hands 
of  ecclesiastics.  Salutary  it  certainly  is  not,  any 
more  than  in  one  of  the  military  states,  as  they  are 
called,  to  fill  offices  without  exception  with  military 
men.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  retain  the  spiri- 
tual and  ecclesiastical  character  in  all  essenUal  points, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  comply  with  many,  by  no 
means  unreasonable,  demands  of  the  laity,  and  thus 
restore  that  content  which  unfortunately  is  now 
wanting  ? 

It  is  true  that,  besides  personal  changes,  many 
must  be  made  in  things,  not  to  arrive  at  an  ar* 
bitrary  and  revolutionary  result,  but  at  a  result 
really  suitable  to  the  times.  The  popes  of  later 
times  have  certainly  not  been  deficient  in  good- will, 
and  their  history  is  more  pure,  more  commendable, 
than  that  of  many  of  their  predecessors  in  former 
periods ;  but  history  has  too  often  proved,  and  in 
this  case  also,  that  good-will  does  not  comprise  in 
itsdif  the  true  art  of  government.  The  papal  go- 
vernment ought,  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal 
respect,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  universal  develop- 
ment. Whether  it  is  truly  so  in  the  former  case  is 
a  point  on  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  opinions 
differ ;  the  pre-eminence  in  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  nobody  ventures  to  claim  for  it. 

Though  the  loud  censure  of  the  jurisprudence, 
the  financial  system,  the  course  of  business,  the 
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official  appointments,  may  be,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day  exaggerated,  still  it  is  certainly  not 
wholly  unfounded,  and  a  sweeping  denial  is  less  ad- 
visable than  a  prudent  melioration.  Unfortunately, 
petty  trials  occasionally  lead  to  the  inference  of 
great  want  of  tact,  and  manifest  a  misconception  of 
the  times  into  which  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III* 
would  not  have  fallen.  In  proud  confidence  in 
themselves,  they  would  not  have  scrupled  to  expose 
their  lives,  writings,  and  deeds,  openly  to  the  world', 
and  to  present  them  to  universal  history ;  trusting 
to  the  rock  upon  which  the  church  is  founded,  if 
they  had  not  ascribed  great  importance  to  little  per- 
sons and  little  things,  or  treated  the  study  of  nature 
as  dangerous  to  religion.  An  insight  into  older 
and  later  errors,  confession  of  faults,  communica- 
tion of  every  thing  historical,  would  rather  strengthen 
than  injure  the  papacy.  For,  by  this  very  course, 
that  which  is  defective  separates  itself,  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  loses  its  importance ;  while  that  which 
is  good  and  right  appears  in  a  brighter  and  more 
vigorous  form.  Whoever  denies  this  is,  in  reality, 
a  renegade  from  Catholicism  ;  he  despairs  of  the 
church  and  the  state  of  the  church,  and  leaves  both 
to  perish,  without  belief  in  their  right,  poweri. 
and  incessant  regeneration.  The  too  active,  as  well 
as  the  wholly  inactive  votaries  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, play  alike  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
As  you  enter  Tuscany,  every  thing  assumes  a 
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more  cheerful,  contented  aspect.  The  noble  views, 
useful  activity,  paternal  beneficence  of  the  grand- 
duke  are  universally  acknowledged,  and  with  this 
acknowledgment  is  happily  associated  personal  at- 
tachment, without  which  every  connexion  between 
sovereign  and  subjects  is  defective  and  heartless. 
The  country  appears  like  a  fortunate  island,  which 
has  indeed  been  visited  by  the  severest  hurricanes, 
but  is  physically  and  morally  protected  from  all 
minor  tempests.  Every  where  are  displayed  a  har- 
mony, a  union,  a  concordance,  a  noble  moderation, 
which  frequently  reminded  me  of  Xenophon.  But 
Xenophon  represents  only  one  side  of  Hellenism, 
and  stands  on  the  most  perilous  limit  where  one 
easily  sinks  below  the  due  measure,  and  enviable 
mediocrity  is  transformed  into  weakness.  Owing 
to  many  little  obstacles  and  impediments,  every  thing 
in  Tuscany  does  not  advance  so  much  as  might  be 
wished.  The  once  so  boisterous  natures  are  become, 
one  may  say,  too  tame,  and  that  steeled  character, 
that  force  of  inspiration,  which  once  called  forth 
such  men  as  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo,  seem  to  be 
wanting. 

It  is  otherwise  in  Piedmont.  The  Piedmontese, 
said  a  Neapolitan  to  me,  are  no  Italians ;  certainly 
they  are  no  Neapolitans.  One  is  surprised  at  the 
energy  of  their  character,  their  extraordinary  in^ 
dustry,  the  earnestness  of  literary  inquiry,  the  re- 
gularity in  the  economy  of  the  state,  the  efficiency 
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of  the  army,  the  freshnese  of  the  people.  Nothing 
decayed,  superannuated,  no  mere  past,  but  a  pre- 
sent and  a  future  also. 

Sardinia,  in  particular,  has  been  called  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner  to  new  and  infallible  advances 
through  the  wisdom  of  the  king  and  the  activity  of 
Count  Villa  Marina ;  while  the  rulers  of  Sicily,  be- 
fore so  ill,  are  hurrying  her  by  all  sorts  of  blunders 
to  absolute  death. 

The  greater  the  interest  and  pleasure  with  which 
the  observer  remarks  those  advances,  the  more  he 
must  wish  that  two  dangers  which  threaten  from 
opposite  sides  may  be  obviated.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Sardinian  government  may  not  suffer  itself, 
out  of  just  aversion  to  unchristian  ungodliness,  to 
be  seduced  to  see  the  christian  only  in  certain  forms 
and  tendencies,  which,  kept  under  curb  and  rein, 
have  to  be  sure  a  natural  existence  and  a  certain 
worth,  but  which,  placed  legislatively  and  despoti- 
cally at  the  head,  subjugate  the  state,  check  the 
development  of  nations,  and  recognize  no  other 
standard,  no  other  direction  for  present  and  fu- 
ture, than  the  past,  and  this  only  in  so  far  as  it  just 
pleases  and  ensures  advantages  to  them. 

A  strong  aversion,  nay,  bitter  hatred  to  this  dan- 
ger leads  to  the  vicinity  of  another.  Though, 
namely,  the  disposition  to  French  notions  and  ob- 
jects has,  for  many  reasons,  greatly  decreased,  yet 
some  still  forget  the  maxim^  Timeo  Danaoa  dona 
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Jerentes^and  others,  through  constant  occupation 
with  French  literature,  contract  notions  which  have 
often  proved  injurious  to  the  French  themselves, 
and  are  not  at  all  suited  to  other  nations.  Increasing 
acquaintance  with  German  and  English  literature 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  restore  the  equilibrium,  and 
the  peculiar  national  development  will  then  proceed 
with  greater  freedom. 


LETTER  CXXIV. 

Lombardo-Venetian  KiDgdom — Unity  of  Italy-^Rerolutions 
— Advances— Hopes  and  Wishes. 

Munich^  September  16th. 

If  the  opinions  of  the  Italians  on  many  Italian 
governments  are  severe,  thiere  is  a  further  great  and 
peculiar  cause  of  discontent  in  regard  to  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom.  I  shall  state  the  charges 
in  their  gravest  form.  —  The  Austrians  (so  say  the 
most  zealous)  are  odious  foreigners,  who  are  endeli- 
vouring  to  debase  the  national  character  by  vile 
means  (esjnonnctge^  secret  police,  &c.)  in  order  to 
confirm  their  dominion;  who  raise  the  most  unworthy 
to  the  highest  posts,  and  force  every  clever  Italian 
to  withdraw  from  public  life.  To  such  no  choice  is 
left  but  degradation  or  death. 

Such  are  the  most  violent  charges  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms.     Before  I  enter  upon  any  investi- 
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gation  of  them,  I  must  remark  that,  in  four  visits  to 
Lombardy,  I  have  every  time  found  that  the  num- 
ber and  vehemence  of  the  complainants  bad  de- 
creased, till  very  latdy  aa  equally  clever  and  sealous 
Italian  said  to  me  in  full  earnest :  <^  The  Austrian 
government  is  so  excellent  in  every  respect  that  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of.  But  this  is 
a  great  misfortune,  because  it  deprives  us  of  all  mo- 
tives and  means  for  setting  the  multitude  in  motion, 
and  bringing  about  a  new  era.^ 

Let  us  now  pnx:eed  to  the  consideration  of  de- 
tails, with  that  conscientiousness  which  such  impor- 
tant subjects  and  such  strong  contrasts  require.  The 
house  of  Austria,  it  is  true,  is  not  of  Italian,  any  more 
than  of  Hungarian  or  Bohemian  origin,  any  more 
than  the  Russian  reigning  family  originally  b^lpnged 
to  Russia,  the  Swedish  to  Sweden,  the  E^gli^h  to 
England,  the  Prussian  to  Prussia,  the,.  Sp^^ish  to 
Spain,  the  Neapolitan  to  NaplefL  From,  such  nu- 
merous and  remarkable  phenomena  one  migl^t  per- 
haps infer  a  more  profound  law,.or  discqvqr  in  them 
a  higher  dispensaticH),  by  which  the  interests  ,pf  va- 
rious nations  are  adjusted,  prejudices,  removed,  fresh 
life  infused.  Moreover,  the  Austrian  rulje  /Ia  Italy 
has  not  arisen  solely  from  arbitrary  will  and  vio- 
lence ;  it  has  added  antiquity  to  ancient  right ;  it 
has  not,  by  any  means,  inundated  the  country  with 
Germans,  or  ever  aimed  at  forcing  the  Italians  into 
other  forms.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged 
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that  the  complaints  of  the  Lombards  have  no  re- 
ference to  the  descent  of  the  reigning  bouse,  but  to 
this  point,  that  it  has  not  become  completely  nation- 
alized, completely  indigenous,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Hapsburgers  in  Florence,  and  the  Bourbons  in 
Naples,  Hence  Milan  continues  to  be  but  a  sub- 
ordinate centre,  while  Europe  (to  mention  only  one 
circumstance)  sends  ambassadors  to  Florence. 

In  the  last  place,  these  complaints  set  up  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  greater  whole, 
but  to  obtain  a  totally  separate  existence,  a  perfect 
independence.  It  is  certainly  a  subject  for  the 
gravest  consideration  of  the  Austrian  government, 
whether  and  how  far  it  can  comply  with  these  natural 
wishes,  and  anticipate  still  more  the  other  Italian 
governments,  in  regard  to  real,  praiseworthy  libe- 
rality (for  instance  in  the  matter  of  the  censorship). 
The  demand  that  it  should  abdicate  the  sovereignty 
and  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  I  know  not  whom, 
is,  however,  unjust,  incapable  of  execution,  and  of 
4uch  a.  nature  that  the  requisitionists  (placed  them- 
selves in  similar  circumstances)  would  never  .comply 
with  iu  Most  assuredly,  that  wished-for  indepen- 
dence did  not  in  any  way  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
French  rule  in  Italy ;  and  many  measures,  censured 
as  ambiguous  or  cruel,  resorted  to  by  the  Austrians 
in  sheer  self-defence,  have  been  thrown  aside  (as  in 
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the  case  of  the  amnesty  just  granted)  aa  soon  aa  they 
ceased  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

The  assertion  that  Austria  aims  at  deha^ng  the 
national  character  u,  (independently  of  its  intrinsic 
absurdity  and  injustice)  directly  contradicted  by 
her  efforts  for  improving  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  universal  attestations  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  mode  of  government.  If  the  Aus- 
trian government  is  not  at  this  moment  the  best 
and  the  most  liberal  in  all  Italy,  is  it  not  better  than 
that  of  ancient  Rome  over  conquered  nations,  than 
the  English  in  Ireland,  and  the  Russian  in  Po- 
land? 

This,  I'  may  be  told,  is  a  very  slender  consola- 
tion, and  a  bad  native  government  is,  undoubtedly, 
preferable  to  a  good  government  by  foreigners. 
But  in  this  case  there  is  at  least  a  prospect  that 
this  foreign  government  may  be  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  native  one,  because  the  Austrians  are 
enemies  of  all  centralization,  and  disposed  to  ap- 
point natives  in  every  country  under  their  sway. 

The  hope  of  effecting  by  violence,  by  great  revo- 
lutions, a  salutary  transformation  of  one^s  country 
is  brilliant,  indeed,  but  generally  illusory.  He 
pursues  the  less  specious  but  safer  and  mote  com- 
mendable course,  who  commences  the  regeneration 
with  himself,  and  relinquishes  the  mischievous  notion 
that  the  force  of  circumstances  compels  him  to  re- 
nounce his  duties,  because  they  are  not  to  be  ful- 
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filled  ID  the  form  of  the  glorious.  If  the  young 
nobility  of  Milan  should  deem  it  more  dignified  to 
ride  about,  to  carry  on  love-intrigues,  to  lounge  in 
theatres,  and  to  rail  against  the  government  in 
cofiee-houses>  than  to  employ,  to  exert,  to  train 
themselves  in  subordinate  spheres  for  higher  ones, 
it  would  be  they  who  (in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of-  Austria)  would  undermine  their  own  and  the 
national  character,  and  render  a  regeneration  of 
Italy  more  and  more  impossible. 

The  idea,  so  frequently  expressed,  that  this  re- 
generation of  Italy  consists  in  its  formation  into  one 
state,  in  a  Frenchified  centralization,  with  a  ruling 
capital,  and  the  new-fangled  glory  of  journals  and 
pamphlets  "^ — this  idea  is  unpractical,  impracticable, 
ruinous.  To  advert  to  one  point  only :  the  principal 
cities,  each  of  which  has  so  much  to  advance  in  its 
own  behalf,  would  never  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  one  that  might  be  selected ;  the  favoured 
city  would  perish  by  inflammatory  fever,  and  the 
others  by  consumption ;  and  the  great,  the  exclu- 
sive richness  of  Italian  development  would  wholly 
disappear.  How  absurd,  how  anti-naiional,  this 
plan,  abstractedly  so  specious,  really  is,  has  recently 
been  proved  by  the  unfortunate  experiment  made  in 

*  I  am  by  no  means  disposed,  on  account  of  the  abuse  of 
journals^  to  depreciate  the  real  merits  of  journalists;  but  the 
salvation  of  the  world  will  not  proceed  pre-eminently  from  that 
quarter. 
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only  two  divisions  of  the  same  kingdom,  Naples,  and 
Sicily.  The  idea  of  a  unity  of  Italy  must,  there- 
fore, be  much  more  profoundly  conceived^  and  much 
more  judiciously  executed ;  or  the  new  defects  that 
would  not  fail  to  break  forth  would  be  at  least  as 
great  as  the  old  ones  which  it  were  so  desirable  to 
remedy. 

True  it  is  that  revolutions  proceed  not  from  the 
dark  side  alone  of  the  human  mind.  There  have 
been  revolutions  which  have  broken  fetters  and 
emancipated  mind,  and  which  have  not  established, 
but  abolished,  injustice  and  violence.  Wherein, 
then,  is  the  difference  between  condemnable  and 
salutary  revolutions?  It  consists  in  this,  that  in 
the  latter  presides  the  spirit  of  Grod,  and  this  is  no 
other  than  the  spirit  of  love.  Without  this  dis- 
tinctive mark,  this  touchstone,  men  give  themselves 
up  only  to  the  illusions  of  the  devil. 

Every  thing  considered,  Italy  has  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  many  points,  in  comparison  with 
the  seventeenth  century,  yet  much  is  still  to  be  de- 
sired ^perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  hostile 
antithesis,  much  that  is  German.  Assuredly,  no 
worn-out  ideal  state,  but  one  general  connecting 
national  feeling,  and  a  love  of  country  which  fears 
not  to  die  for  it ;  no  arithmetical  normal  constitu- 
tion, but  truly  efficient  deliberations  in  every  part 
of  the  country ;  no  atomical  citizenship,  but  increase 
of  wisdom  and  energy  by  corporate  institutions ; 
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no  populace  crushed  by  poverty,  or  enjoined  to  beg, 
but  a  broad,  domestic,  contented  basis  of  the  whole ; 
no  foundling-hospitals,  but  schools;  no  indolent 
nobility,  but  exertion,  rising  with  more  elevated 
position ;  no  intolerant  priesthood,  but  free  de- 
velopment in  different,  but  at  last  harmoniously 
converging,  directions  ;  no  fear  of  science,  no  taxa- 
tion of  the  intellectual,  but  only  counteraction  of 
the  manifestly  irreligious  and  immoral ;  no  separa- 
tion of  material  interests,  but  abolition  of  barricades 
and  lines  of  custom-houses ;  no  passion  without 
character  and  wisdom  ;  no  religious  creed  without 
showing  its  effect  on  life  and  conduct. 

All  this,  if  not  already  happily  accomplished  in 
individual  provinces,  the  sovereigns  and  people  of 
Italy  may  effect,  in  order  to  open  a  new  and  glo- 
rious career,  if  they  but  set  about  it  in  good 
earnest.  If  they  will  not,  the  tones  of  their  ancient 
glory  may  not  wholly  die  away,  but  sooner  or  later 
their  rulers  must  fall,  and  the  Italians  be  out- 
stripped by  those  nations  which  do  not  bury,  over- 
rate, or  squander  their  talent,  but  gratefully  employ 
and  increase  it  by  industry  of  every  kind. 


*  THE  END. 
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